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HE house in which ex-Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed was born is still standing in 
Portland, Me. When Mr. Reed was born 
the neighborhood was one of the better resi- 
denice parts of the eclty, not far from the 
water and commanding a good view of 
Portland Harbor. Years ago the railroads 
found it convenient to build tracks and 
erect freight houses along that part of the 
water front, and it ceased to be attractive 
for those who could afford to go else- 
where. 

About two years ago the people of the 
eity erected memorial tablets to mark the 
birth spots of some of her distinguished 
sons, and the modest house in which Mr. 
Reed first saw light of day is now thus 
sdorned. 

It was occupied some” years ago by a 
family named Hennessy. All the boys and 
girls of the neighborhood knew that it was 
Mr. Reed's birthplace, and were always 
giad to tell inquiring visitors all about it. 
In one of the schools one day the teacher 
was asking a class of small boys some 
questions in history. 

“Where was Washington born? 
esked. 

“ Virginia,”” was the answer. 

“Where was Adams born? and the next 
youngster replied, ‘“‘ Massachusetts.” 

So the teacher contirfaed through the list 
ef Presidents, and then, to stimulate local 
pride, she went over the names of some of 
the distinguished sons of Maine. Finally 
she asked: 

“And where was Speaker Reed born?” 

“Right up in ‘Tom Hennessy’s dining 
foom,"" answered the boy whose turn it 
was, and the teacher could not mark him 
anything but perfect. 
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A man in Fordham wrote to Mrs. Hetty 
- Green and told her he had just christened 
his first daughter Hetty Green B——-. Mrs. 
Green replied by sending a toy savings 
bank to her namesake. 
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While the special train of George Gould 
was on a side track in Missouri Mr. Gould 
stepped to earth to stretch his legs while 
waiting for a regular train to pass. It was 
in the more rugged part of the State, well 
away from civilization. A typical habitant 
of the district stopped a pair of emaciated 
mules near the train. He hailed Mr. Gould 
and said: 

“Say, Mister, we have a new baby at my 
@ugout, and we ain't got no soap. My old 
woman is so stuck up over it that rhe's 
making me drive fourteen miles to town to 
get some nice smellin’ soap, an’ I thought 
maybe you'd help me out by gettin’ me a 
piece of soap outen one of them fancy 
cars.”” 

Mrs. Gould, who overheard the request, 
had a porter give the man several pieces of 
soap wrapped in some towels and several 
articles of tinned delicacies. The man 
geemed much surprised at such generosity, 
and as he turned to drive homeward he 
shouted back to Mr. Gould: 

“ Say, Mister, you all must be some rcla- 
tion to Santa Claus.” 
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A very rural old tiller of the soil in dark- 
est New Jersey had an ambition to annex 
to his cabbage patch a small strip of land 
belonging to H. McK. Twombly. The old 
gentleman raked up $250, which he thought 
was a fair price for the land, and, knowing 
Mr. Twombly to be a hard man to locate, 


" ghe 


Madison, N. J., where he camped on Mr. 
“Twombly’s trail. The farmer made his of- 
fer, and, after telling of his expenditures in 
ehasing about New York to find him, Mr. 
Twombly said: ‘I'll sell you the land for 
what you have with the proviso that you 
will cultivate slips and seed from my farm, 
which I will give you.” 

The antithesis to the story is in the ex- 


ed to buy a piece of land in the newly dis- 
covered Wyoming oil fields. He found Mr. 
Twombly, who asked the agent to make his 
proposition. 

“ We'll give, you $200,000 for. the land,’* 
said the agent. 

“Mr. Twombly laughed and said, ‘' Dear 
me, I have had ar offer so much better 
than that that it makes yours look like 
the proverbial 30 cents.’’ 

‘The agent looked at Mr. Twombly in sur- 
prise and said: “I ware always heard you 
were very wealthy, M 
man who can speak of ‘$200,000 as 30, 
is too much for me, and I guess I’ 















drove to the Twombly country home, at. 


perience of an agent for a party that want- . 
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papers printed my name in various start- 
ling ways, one handing me down to pos- 
terity as Ossenbuggy. The law we violated 
we did not know was in existence, and it is 
bad enough to have had to pay $195 for our 
innocent transgression, but to be called 
Ossenbuggy! Why, people actually come in 


here and want to know if they can have me 
to go out driving with! Ossenbuggy! Say, 


that is tough! ”’ 
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Senator George Peabody Wetmore has a 
beautiful place at Newport. His son is very 
fond of America and dislikes Europe. ‘Ihe 
Senator had planned to go abroad with his 
family for the Summer a couple of years 
ago. One afternoon at luncheon at Newport 
young Wetmore entertained the family 
with a graphic description of the lecture 
given by one of the omnibus drivers to a 
load of excursionists who were driving 
along Bellevue Avenue. The descriptions 
given by the Jehu of the Vanderbilts and 
Astors and others were excruciating, and 
as a finale young Wetmore added that 
when he came to Chateau sur Mer-—the 
Wetmore place—the Jehu said: 

“This is the residence of one of our Sen- 


ators. He is a very great man and a very 
smart man, but he is foolish in one re- 
spect. He will be always going and gail- 


ding about Europe and not attending to his 
politics at home.” 
The anecdote had its effect and the Sena- 
tor did not go abroad that Summer. 
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William C. Whitney was sitting beside a 
very ‘“‘sporty ’’ looking man in a crosstown 
car, who was telling how he had just ex- 
pended $8,000 for a colt. On the other side 
of Mr. Whitney was a missionary worker, 
whose enterprise as a collector is almost 
without equal. After the sporty one had 
ended describing to Mr. Whitney the de- 
tails of the transaction, the missionary 
worker leaned over and said: 

“Pardon me, but I am sure that one so 
favored with this world’s goods will not 
refuse to contribute to our cause,"’ at the 
same time handing the sporty man a blank 
form of 10 U anda pencil, 

The man did not know whether to be of- 
fended, and looked at Mr. Whitney as 
though to get his cue. The expression on 


Mr. Whitney's face was non-committal but . 


amused. The sporty man weakened and 
signed the I O U after marking a liberal 
figure above his name. 

As Mr. Whitney rose to leave the car he 
said to the sporty man: 

“ Charity certainly covers a multitude of 
sins, doesn’t it?”’ 

The sporty man was very quiet and ap- 
parently lost in puzzled thought as the car 
jangled its way across town. 
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While chatting over the cigars and coffee 
at the Waldorf the other evening, Peter 
McCourt, manager of the syndicate thea- 
tres in Denver, commented as he looked at 
his dinner. check: “‘In Denver I pay for 
what I get. In New York, I see, I not only 
pay for what I get, but a big premium for 
the privilege of getting it.”’ 
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When Theodore Roosevelt was Governor 
of New York one of his customs was to 
assemble the heads of State departments 
in the Executive Chamber once a week in 
a sort of a cabinet meeting, for the purpose 
of discussing State department matters. 
At several of these meetings the civil 


service law came up for discussion, and on’ 


all such occasions the jokers would have 
no: a little fun with the Governor, because 
of his’ views growing out of his previous 
connection with the National Civil Service 
Commission. One of the Governor's last 
cabinet meetings was like “ Hamlet ” with- 
out Hamlet, Mr. Roosevelt being in the 
West. All’ the other State officers were 
present. Secretary of State McDonough, 
in @ dignified mariner, rose and offered 
the following, which was adopted without 
a dissenting voice: 
“ Whereas, Gov. Theodore aieteovelt has 
gone. to Chicago; and, 
** Whereas, Oyster: Bay has gone ‘Demo- 
cratic; therefore, ‘be it 
“ Resolved, That the civil service law be 


 suapendet , for one year.” 
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to speak, as he was ignorant of German, 


French, and English, and as Yale's Presi- 
dent did not speak the Swedish tongue. 
Some one suggested Latin, so the vener- 


able churchman, on being introduced, turned 
off a very neat compliment in virgin Latin. 


President Hadley’s quick ear caught every 


word and in a’ twinkling he answered 
Latin, to the huge delight of the Bishop. 

It is related with some glee by a by- 
stander that a member of the Yale corpor- 


ation, well known in New York and Wash- 


ington, overhearing the Ciceronian dintogue, 

said with surprise, “I didn't know that 
Hadley spoke Swedish.”’ 
oo? 

Ex-Gov. Elisha Dyer of Rhode Jasland, 


next week to attend the 
wedding of his son, is always rather pro- 
voked when he is spoken of as “ the father 
of Elisha Dyer, who leads the cotillion.” 
The ex-Governor, who prominent in 
Rhode Island and National politics, comes 
from a long line of very blue-blooded New 


who will be here 


is 


England ancestors, many of whom have 
held public office. He is fond of his son, 
Elisha Dyer, whose reputation as a co- 


tilllon leader was not one of his own seck- 
ing. But in some way this sticks to him, 
and several times the elder gentleman has 
been referred to as the father of the danc- 
ing Elisha Dyer, especially by New York- 
ers, This always excites him not a little. 

It was the same way years ago when 
John Austin Stevens, Jr., was prominent in 
conducting a part of the Columbus 
tenary in this city. His father was a man 
known all over the Union as an able writer 
and an authority on matters pertaining to 
the history of New York. Yet he was al- 
most invariably referred to as “ the father 
of John Austin Stevens.” 

These are little rifts in the lute which are 
sometimes not as agreeable as they might 
be. 


cech- 
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When Walter McElroy is not acting as 
solo tenor of the Garden City Cathedral he 
is an engineer in charge of a couple of hun- 
dred laborers on Long Isiand. The other 
day he overheard a conversation be! ween 
a couple of them: 

“Say, Paddy, d'ye think that Fogarty 
wint to heaven when he died last week?” 

“ Arrah, no, Mike,’’ was the reply, ‘he 
was too wicked a man for that. To my 
way o’ thinkin’ he wint to the place where 
you light your pipe with your finger.” 
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Alfred Bowker, officially known as the 
Right Worshipful the Mayor of Winches- 
ter, the youngest man in 700 years to oc- 
cupy that office, on his recent trip to this 
country visited the White House, where 
he was made welcome by President Roose- 
velt. Just before sailing for home Wednes- 
day he said that the most interesting man 
he had met in America was the Rough 
Rider President. 

“The thing that most astonished me,” 
said the English Mayor, ‘‘ was his great 
and very intimate knowledge of the history 
and character of Alfred the Great. Know- 
ing that [I was here as the representa- 
tive of England at the American cele- 
brations, he at once began talking to me 
of the wonderful King of Wessex. There 
is not one man in ten thousand who knows 
more about him than your President. We 
had a long chat and he really gave me 
some ideas about Alfred and the last- 
ing effects of his reign I had not thought 
of, and I have been a very close student of 
English history, and particularly of the im- 
mediate story and tradition of my own 
people. If President Roosevelt is as learned 
in other things as he is in this he is cven 
a more wonderful man than his admirers 
credit him with being.” 

© ¢ ¢@ 

Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia is 
known throughout his diocese as a wit. A 
Columbia freshtnan who’ hails from Wash- 
by amg was accompanied by his mother 
when he came on to New York to matricu- 
late at the university. On their way north 
they stopped at Philadelphia and called 
upon the Archbishop, who is an old ‘friend 
of the family. 

“So you thought it necessary to come on 
with your son?" Archbishop Ryan said to 
the lady in the course of their conversa- 
tion, 

“ ¥es, indeed; I want to see hint installed 
in'a house that is propefly kept, and to see 
that his room is conveniently situated to 
the fire-escapes,” replied the mother. 

“ Well now, I take it that the other fire- 
escape is not too far away," said the Arch- 
bishop, smiling. 

“I don't understand, * gaid the puzzled 
lady. 

“I mean the church,” replied his Cont 

“eo 
~ When EB. M. Shepard entered Cooper 
Union at the Democratic meeting Jast:Sat- 
urday night the band played “ I don’t know. 
why I love you; ‘but’ I do.” , 
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1 one day, to a friend walking down Broad- 


way: 

“See that man over there. Well, watch 
out for him, as he is a natural-born thief, 
[I do not mean to intimate that he is a pro- 
fessional crook; but that he could not 
withstand the temptation to steal. He 
would steal just for the excitement.” 

Now it chanced—one of those strange co- 


incidences that so often oeccur—that this 
man came to board in the same house 
where Mr. Byrnes's friend was. He recog- 


nized him when he 
the dinner table, 


made his appearance at 
but naturally hesitated to 





| communicate what Mr. Byrnes had said to 
his fellow-lodgers. The young man posed as 
the son of a wealthy manufacturer in a 


New England town, who was here attend- 
ing a post-graduate course in medicine. 
Polite and affable, though reserved, he seon 
ingratiated himself into the good graces of 
all in the house and had the run of their 
rooms. One morning he was missing, and it 
was discovered that there had been a 3 
wholesale robbery of the jewelry of all in 
the house. 
. ©@ ¢ © 

who has charge of the lite “fi 
at Kings County Republican Head- sy 
quarters, has been accused of “ peanut x 
politics "’ by his opponents, and the accu- i 
sation is made because of a device for the sg 
dissemination of political argument which 4 
he claims as all his own. a 

Last week Mr. Rolston met a police Ser- 
geant, with whom he was well acquainted, 
and producing a handful of peanuts said 4 
to him, “ Have some.” a 

The Sergeant carefully ejected a quid of a 
tobacco, and throwing it away proceeded : 
to open the peanuts. Each of them con- EE: 
tained instead of the kernel expected a 
tightly rolled sheet of paper containing a + 
poetic anti- Tammany argument. : 

“Well,” said the Sergeant, “ that is ‘the 
meanest swindle I ever heard of. And,” 
added he mournfully, “that was the last 
chew of tobacco I had.” 
© 

On the recent eightieth anniversary of 
the birthday of Mrs, Gilbert, the actress, 
Charles Frohman sent her this telegram of 
congratulations: 

** Sixty years ago you were twenty years 
of age. To-day you are sixty years younger g 
than the number of years you have lived.” ie. 

® ¢ @ 4 

John Kendrick Bangs is of the opinion 
that the finest humor frequently drops un- 
consciously from the lips of childhood. As 
an illustration of the idea he tells -this 
story: 

“ Hennessey, formerly foreman 
Herald's composing room, had 
daughter who said: 

‘“**Mamma, what are the stars?’ 

“*The stars, my child, are the Angel 
Gabriel's lamps. Every night at twilight 
the angel flies out of the gate of Paradise 
with a torch and lights all the stars.’ 

“On the following evening a storm dark- ag 
ened the heavens and the lightning zig- 4 
zagged across the face of the sky. The 
child ran to her mother exclaiming: 3 

‘** Mamma, I think the angel is going to 
light his lamps now.’ 

‘“** Why do you think so, my daughter?’ a 

“* Because he is striking his matches on i 
the sky.’ 
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Maurice Blumenthal, formerly of the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office, recently received a 
letter from a man in Oklahoma, who wrote: -— 


Dear Sir: | read in a newspaper about you 
being a smart lawyer. I have a claim against 
the United States Government for $6.20 for 
fodder for some soldiers’ horses. A man told 
me the other day I would have to sue the Presi- 
dent for the ro 9 if Be Mt take the case 
I'l give you all t as want to make 
the Government pay rer Sant for. wh. 


Mr. Blumenthal replied to the letter, say- 
ing that he could not take the case, and 
received another letter from the man, in 
which he said: “I always heard you fel- 
‘lows up there was in cahoots, and now 
know yout all are.” 

; ee 

Of Mme. Adelina Patt! a singing teacher 
lately established in New York tclis this 
little story. ‘‘ I had met Mme. Patti while 
studying in Paris under Marchesi. The 
famous singer showed me several little 
kindnesses and in many ways encouraged 
“me in my~chosen career. Naturally I was 
exceedingty grateful. When Mme. Patti 
was leaving [I sent a bunch of violets to 
her hotel, to reach her just before her de- 
parture. It was an exceedingly modest 
little bunch, almost too small to offer to 
so, famous a person, it seemed, but it was 
all I could afford. With it I sent my 
card, but not my. address. . 
“Fully two years passed before I met i 
Mme. Patti again. I was traveling in fe 
Italy with my mother, and we were going 
to dinner at our”hotel in Florence when .- 
we saw Mme. Patti coming toward us. Of 








































































































anything have been sondiier 
charming in a great woman than 
memory for a little thing like that?” 
@@ @ 

There is no man in Chicago more univer- 
sally beloved than Dr. H. W. Thomas, who 
resigned from the pastorate of the People’s 
Church last week. Worldliness seems en- 
tirely foreign to Dr. Thomas. Recently, 
after addressing an audience on a Sun‘lay 
morning in one of the largest churches in 
a Western city, he went to a larg~ hotel 
where an orchestra always plays during 
the dinner bour. A programme of sacred 
music had been arranged in his honor. 
After listening a while, Dr. Thomas called 
the head waiter and said: 

“Why is the orchestra playing all those 
dirges?”’ . 

“That programme of sacred music was 
arranged in your honor,” replied the head 
waiter. 

“ Well, 
to play ‘A Hot Time.’ 
popular in the army.” 

Dr. Thomas was for many years Chaplain 
of the First Regiment, and thought some 
“military "’ music would cheer him up, 
even on Sunday. 


or 
a 


won't you go over and tell them 
I've heard that's 
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The good doctor has one mild dissipation. 
He will occasionally steal away by himself 
and smoke a stogie no larger than 1 lead 
pencil. These are made in Virginia near 
where the doctor was born. On one occa- 
sion Jenkin Lloyd Jones, another well- 
known independent minister, found Dr. 
Thomas in a smoking car indulging in one 
of his stogies. 

“Well, well, Dr. Thomas, I am 
prised,"’ said Mr. Jones with mock solem- 
nity. 

“Keep still, brother, 
Dr. Thomas gravely. 
no positive good in it, 
felicity.” 


sur- 


replied 
there is 


keep still,” 
“It's true, 
but there's a negative 
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Dr. Thomas's wife is an ardent advocate 
of total abstinence. The doctor is net so 
strict in his ideas. Once in a while they eut 
at a restaurant where a pleasant, mild 
claret is served with the meal, Dr. Thomas 
was indulging in an occasional sip one day, 
to the dismay of his wife, when a friend 
overheard this defense by the doctor: 

“The Lord made three things that were 
good to drink. The first was water, and 
that's the best of all. The next was milk, 
and that's very good—especially when 
you're young. The last was wine—that isn't 
so good, but it tastes best of all." 
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Up to last week Tuesday Ethel 
more had not missed a single matinée at 
Weber & Fields's, she holding that the few 
hours spent in the music hall was her best 
recreation of the week. The performance 
on that afternoon had proceeded for a haif 
hour or so, when, much to the surprise of 
her friends present, Miss Barrymore made 
her appearance in one of the boxes, Her 
uncle, John Drew, occupied a box opposite 
and when he noticed his niece hastened tu 
her side and asked: 

‘Ethel, what has happened? I 
you were in Philadelphia.”’ 

“Nothing has happened,” replied 
Barrymore. ‘‘I was in Philadelphia 
hours ago and I expect within a few hours 
to be there again.” 

“What in the world has 
over here?’ asked Mr. Drew. 

“IT eame over to get one hour of Broad- 
way and Weber and Fields. Don’t you 
think It’s worth while?" 

®@ © 
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thought 


Miss 
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W. T. Hall, possibly better known as 
“ Biff” Hall, figures in many stories told 
about Chicago. One day Hall went into a 
restaurant where modest prices prevail and 
where there is no printed bill of fare. The 
waiter was attentive and profuse. “ I have 
deviled kidneys, pigs’ feet, and calves 
brains,’ he announced glibly when he had 
filled a glass with ice water and given the 
table cloth a final whisk. 

‘ Friend, what are your ailments to me? 
said Mr. Hall. “I came in here to eat.” 

eo 

Somebody recently asked Kyrle Bellew 
whether he agreed with those persons who 
insist that the day of the Shakespearean 
drama is past, and that classic plays can 
no longer be made popular successes. 

I do not agree,”’ said Mr. Bellew. ‘“* The 
contention is absurd. Why, when I was 
last in America I had a man in my com- 
pany who had played Hamlet in one-night 
stands through Dakota, Montana, and that 
part of your country two years before, to 
the biggest business the Northwest has 
ever seen. Hamlet was the play, and he 
handled it most skillfully. It was billed as 
‘The Wild Man of the North.’ ”’ 

© @ 

Ex-State Senator Arkell of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., tells this story of a dispute the other 
day in his town between a couple of coun- 
trymen regarding the use of the words 
trousers and pants. 

“Just as the argument became 
that it looked as if it would result in 
blows,” said the Senator, ‘‘I came along 
and after I had refused to act as arbitrator, 
suggested that a decision be left to an 
Irishman who was coming up the street. 
Pointing to the Irishman’s nether garments 
one of them said: 

“Pat, what do you 
‘pants’ or ‘ trousers‘? 

“T eall thim nayther wan nor the other,” 
was the reply. 
is breeches.” 


so heated 


call those things, 


“The proper name for thim 
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Edward Rosenbaum, who represents the 
owners at the Casino, happened to be at 
the ticket window on Thursday evening 
when a young fellow who had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Rosenbaum once on a time 


the sang ee, of an old college chym: 

“I say, Rosey, I have invited a couple of 
young ladies to attend the performance 
here to-night, and I haye spent a all my 
ready money for flowers and a carriage; 
just give me a pass for three, will you?”’ 

Rosenbaum, who is a veteran of the box 
office and attacks of pass fiends, looked 
at the young man in amazement, and said, 
as he slowly tore off three coupons: 
“Young man, you're remarks touch me, 
but I am surprised you didn’t ask for a 
box.” 

@®@ 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, the weil- 
known scientist and Professor of Geology 
at Harvard, he: little use for names. He 
rarely forgets one of the hundreds of stu- 
dents whom he has had under him, but he 
remembers them by their faces. To a stu- 
dent, whom he was welcoming warmly but 
to whose name he had pleaded ignorance, 
he sald: 

“Once in Spain I was traveling with my 
old friend and colleague Dr. T—. During 
the Doctor’s absence from Madrid I met 
an interesting Spanish scientist, te whom 
I wished to present my friend on his return 
to the capital. I had some fear that I 
should bungle the Spaniard's name, so I 
took his visiting card and faithfully set to 
work to commit to memory the name 
thereon. The time for introduction ar- 
rived, and, taking the Spaniard to my 
friend, I said: ‘ This is Sefior Don Camillo 
Guzman Miguel Pedrillo y Hebera y Men- 
doza, and this is my old friend— 

‘But I got no further, for I had forgot- 
ten my friend’s name.” 

© e@ @ 

Harry Conor, the comedian, is a firm be- 
liever in the umbrella as a harbinger of 
good luck. On that subject he was enter- 
taining a party at the Gilsey House with 
stories of a lucky umbrella given him by 
the late ‘Charley’ Hoyt during the run 
of “A Trip to Chinatown.” A long spell 
of stormy weather had preceded the open- 
ing performance. Hoyt gave Conor the 
umbrella. The latter carried it constantly, 
and there was a continuous stretch of 
pleasant weather. One beautiful moonlight 
night he left it at the theatre and attended 
a supper to find it raining in torrents when 
he left Delmonico’s. It was the first rain- 
storm for two months or more. When 
Conor recovered his umbrella it stopped 
raining, and not until then. 

“That reminds me of an umbrella story,” 
observed James G. Breslin. ‘ You all re- 
member clever but unfortunate Fred 
Gould? Well, just before his death some 
one presented him with a gold-headed 
umbrella—"’ 

“A good asset—” 

“And reclaimed it when he was on his 

deathbed, so that poor Fred never got any 
good out of it—the end of a long run of 
bad luck.” . 
$e @ 
Hon. Benjamin B. Odell, Sr., ex- 
of Newburg and father of Gov. 
lived at Clineman’s Corners, a few 
miles out from Walden, N. Y., when he was 
a boy. Last week he went to Walden, and 
with a friend drove out to the home of his 
boyhood. 

That afternoon some of the small boys 
living near by saw a white-haired, white- 
bearded man leave his team and walk up 
the little yard about the schoolhouse which 
stands at the Corners. He walked around 
the building and tried the door. It was 
locked. The elderly man went for a stout 
stick and pried open the blinds, which were 
fastened, and lifted himself up and looked 
inside. The boys thought they had discov- 
ered an attempt to burglarize the school- 
house, and they rejoiced. It turned out 
later that the visitor was ex-Mayor Odell, 
who wanted one more leok at the inside of 
the little schoolhouse where he had studied 
“ readin’, 'ritin’, and 'rithmetic ’’ more than 
sixty years ago. It was the same house 
and was in much the same condition as 
when the ex-Mayor used to whittle his 
name on the desks. Some new seats had 
been put in, and shingles and clapboards 
had been renewed. Otherwise the place was 
unchanged after three-fifths of a century. 
© @ 

“Tt is a good thing for a man to be in 
debt,”’ exclaimed Al Hayman, the theatrical 
manager. ‘“‘It is a constant incentive to 
him to hustle to meet his obligations and 
maintain his good name. Now Sanger and 
I will soon take title to a big piece of prop- 
erty on Broadway that requires a large 
cash payment, and I am like a boy with a 
new toy over the prospect of the activity on 
my part that this outlay will entail. I can 
read my title clear, and am confident that 
my hustling will be rewarded. Don’t worry, 
but hustle, is my motto. Are we going to 
erect a new theatre? Well, time will de- 
velop that!” 


The 
Mayor 
Odell, 


® 
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William E. Werner of the Court 
of Appeals has probably received’ the 
highest price ever paid for a shave. His 
father-in-law visited him recently, and on 
the first day of his visit said he would 
give one hundred dollars for a_ shave. 
Judge Werner immediately responded: 
“T accept the offer,’”” and proceeded to 
shave his parent-in-law. A few days after- 
ward Mrs. Werner received a check for 
one hundred dollars from her father. 
Judge Werner's success as a barber will 
not, however, cause him to change his 
vocation from that of the law. 
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Gov. 8S. R.. Van Sant of Minnesota was 
riding from St. Paul to his home, in Wi- 
nona, with several acquaintances just after 
he was nominated last year, and the party 
devoted the four hours’ ride to a close dis- 
cussion of politics. One of them was 
George R. Peck, solicitor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, who is 
an old campaigner and a great stump 


Judge 


said with alt | 


orator, “He 1 gave Mr. Van Sant his ideas 
of the campaign, and learned in return 
many details of the Minnesota situation. 
As he was leaving the car at Winona Mr. 
Van Sant said he proposed to visit as many. 
of the counties in*the western and’ north-! 
ern parts of the State as possible and pers 
sonally present his claims. 

“Is it going to be close in ‘this State?;’’. 
asked one of the party. 

“Tt may,” was the reply. ‘ We were 
beaten two years ago, but I think I'll 
squeeze through." 

“Are you going to make a personal 
canvass throughout the State? ’’ . 
“I expect to,"’ answered the candidate. 
“Then I want to give you some advice,” 
said the first speaker. ‘I notice you have 
been smoking cigarettes. Don't'do it. The 
people west of the Mississippi River won't 
stand for a Gubernatorial candidate who 
smokes those things. Get a pipe. It will 
make difference enough to change the re- 

sult in a close election.” 

Gov. Van Sant said he believed that was 
good advice, and took a pipe which one of 
the party offered him as a mascot, prom- 
ising to quit cigarettes. The election was 
close, the Governor having barely 2,000 
plurality. The man who gave the advice 
doubtless thinks his suggestion is responsi- 
ble for it. 
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Since “Big Tom" Foley became leader of 
the Second Assembly District he has been 
called upon 
ings, weddings, and funerals, and at a 
number of the christenings he was pressed 
to become sponsor for the baby. An Italian 
named Lambrosino asked his leader the 
other day to become the godfather of his 
little boy. 

* But,” “ wouldn't Tom 
mix- 


said the leader, 
Foley Lambrosino make a peculiar 
ture of names?" 

“Oh, that’s all right,” 
“We call him Tommaso 
brosinoe."’ 


said the Italian. 
Foletti Lam- 
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The Republican spell-binder, the Hon. 
Jacob Kempler, late of West Virginia and of 
the United States Customs service, and con- 
stantly of the “Amen corner” of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, constantly entertains 
the statesmen about him . with remi- 
niscences of men and things which, his 
friends admit, he would be reluctant to 
accompany with affidavits. Col. J.E. Jones, 
Superintendent of the New York Aquarium, 
generally has a tale of individual experi- 
ence that he is willing to swap with 
Kempler for one of his. The two had been 
doing this one recent evening, and at last 
the veracious West Virginian, well pleased, 
said: 

‘Colonel, you 
country and tell 
constant amazement 
couldn't we?" 

“Yes, I think we could,” replied Col. 
Jones. “ and I wouldn't have to say a word, 
either.” 


and I could stump this 
lies that would be of 
to our audiences, 
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George Edward Woodberry, Professor of 
Comparative Literature at Columbia, has a 
certain course which deals largely with 
several authors whose works induce gentle 
somnoleseence to the readers. One day last 
week Prof. Woodberry was lecturing on the 
pastoral poetry of Spenser. The combina- 
tion of a sultry day, steam heat, and pas- 
toral poetry proved too much for one of 
his class, whe went to sleep. His closed 
eyes attracted the laughter of others. Prof. 
Woodberry stopped his lecture, which 
caused the somnolent one to wake. Blink- 
ing and dazed he was greeted by the sup- 
pressed laughter of the other men. The 
professor seemed angry for a moment and 
then said sweetly: 

‘“‘ Young gentlemen, I mav say here that 
this course is scarcely intended as a lul- 
laby.”’ 
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“Tam much annoyed by the reports that 
some of the papers have published that I 
am going to retire from the theatrical busi- 
ness,"’ observed Augustus Pitou, adding: 
“T shall continue my present enterprises, 
but I shall curb my ambition—and limit my 
lesses—by devoting myself to Chauncey Ol- 
cott, and play writing and producing. It is 
a mistake for a manager to have too many 
attractions on his hands. Some are ‘bound 
to be losers, and eat up the profits of the 
successful ones. Their traveling companies 
broke Daly and Palmer, and Wallack would 
not have lasted so long had he traveling 
companies out. I remember the time when 
poor ‘Jack’ Haverly had so many attract- 
tions on the road that often he played in 
opposition to himself, and all remember his 
fate. A metropolitan theatre pays enor- 
mously if it is successful at all, and is a 
heavy loser if it is not. There is no way to 
economize in a theatre below the point of 
standard merit, and it is better to shut up 
than swindle your patrons.” 


® 
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John Cole, engineer on one of the Fulton 
Ferry boats, is <he only living representa- 
tive in the third generation of the old-time 
ferryboat men. ‘‘ My father, John Cole,” 
says he, “‘ was a pilot on this same ferry 
for fifty years, and my grandfather, Moses 
Cole, who used to be called ‘ the father of 
the ferries,’ was ferry master at the old 
Jackson Street ferry a century ago. He 
first ferried people across the East River in 
a rowboat and afterward ran one of the 
old catamaran boats that were propelled by 
horses. Ferrying surely runs in our blood,” 
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“Mr. Pickwick" is the nickname given 
to Isaac Hopper, the strenuous politician of 
Harlem. His stoutness, jollity, and specta- 
cles combine to make him a living image 
of Dickens's immortal hero. In addition 
to being the head of a very busy firm of 
contractors and builders, he is President 
of two banks, Director in an insurance 
company and in several concerns engaged 


to attend numerous christen-' 


‘nected with an 


in fetabihieg ‘building “apelin, “political 
leader of his district, owner and personal 
director of a local newspaper; he is a mem- 
ber of three clubs, half a dozen or more 
secret or social organizations, and still 
finds time to devote*to domestic.and chiirch 
affairs. ‘Friends call him “the Harlem 
hustler.” 
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€ol. Nicholas Smith was leisurely saun- 
tering down the avenue the other day, at- 
tired in a gray suit in harmony with his 
gray locks, but carrying his well-made 
figure with dignity and grace. <A portrait 
painter caught up with him and suggested 
that he might like to have him paint his 
portrait again. 

“You remember it is over twenty-five 
years, Colonel, ‘since I painted you—and 
you have changed since then—” 

“Oh, yes—grayed—" 

‘““But improved. You were immature 
then—you are in the perfection of your—of 
your style, Sir!” 

“Ah, yes; well, I will call and arrange 
with you for a portrait of this period.” 

Recounting the incident to a friend, Col. 
Smith merrily observed: 

“The artist may be right. At all events, 
after such a compliment I could do no less 
than give him an order, could I? I am not 
quite sure whether I am improved or not.” 
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Patrick Clark and W. T. McCaskey have 
been warm friends from boyhood. Prior to 
last Wednesday they had not met in eight 
years. Mr. Clark is a rich mine owner and 
Hives in Spokane. Mr. McCaskey is con- 
electrical company and 
travels all over the world in its interest. 
He sailed on the Campania yesterday. Mr. 
Clark: was chatting with friends in one of 
the Waldorf-Astoria corridors on Wednes- 
day when a tall, handsome, full-bearded 
man approached and grasping him by the 
hand said: 

“God bless you, Patsy, but I am right 
glad to see you. Have missed you by about 
five minutes on several occasions at differ- 
ent points on the Continent.” 

Mr. Clark, with eyes wide open and part- 
ed lips, gazed at the person addressing him 
and finally remarked: 

“Y¥ can't mistake that voice. Why, Mac, 
how are you? But what are you doing with 
that beard?”’ 

After a few minutes’ conversation Mr. 
MecCaskey pulled from his pocket a wallet 
from which he took a check dated several 
years back, and handed it to Mr. Clark 
with the remark: “When I saw you in 
Spokane eight years ago I was ‘ broke’ and 
you advanced me some money. I told you 
I would hand it to you when IT next saw 
you. I could have sent it by mail, but de- 
cided to give it to gou in person. Here it is. 
That money was a godsend, for it put me 
on my feet."’ 

Mr. Clark smiled. So did every one else 
in the café. 
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John R. Casine, one of Maryland’s promi- 
nent lawyers, telis this story of one of his 
earliest recollections. 

The occasion was a family dinner, at 
which guests were present. Reared under 
a régime in which children were “to be 
seen and not heard,” the youthful John, 
then about seven, was thoroughly impressed 
with the fact that he was to await his turn 
to be served and upon no account to ask 
for anything. 

Having eaten the piece of bread beside 
his plate, he wished for more. But his lack 
was unnoticed and no bread was forthcom- 
ing. Meantime his need was pressing and 
the means of relieving it discouraging. 
With lively remembrance of the religious 
training that had inculeated the necessity 
of thanking God for all things, benefits or 
otherwise, his embryonic legal mind solved 
the difficulty and electrified the diners by 
the loudly spoken words: 

“Thank God, I have no bread.” 
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Just before Capt. K. J. Hampton, United 
States Army, who ts now in the Philippines, 
started on his trip around Cape Horn in 
charge of the United States Army tugboat, 
he made a visit to his home in Louisville. 

At the time footpads were numerous and 
**hold-ups "' of nightly occurrence. 

Capt. Hampton, being from the mountain 
section of the State, had a Derringer in 
his vest pocket. On his way down dimly 
lighted Green Street to his hotel on Fifth 
Avenue, a man in front of him 
and said ir a threatening tone: 

Say, tell us ther time!” 

‘Why, certainly, my friend,” replied the 
Captain. And as he drew his watch with 
one hand he drew the Derringer with the 
other, cocking the pistol, and letting the 
barrel fall across the faee of the chronom- 
eter, with the muzzle pointing in the face 
of the thug, he said: 

“It is just going to strike one.” 

There was a scurrying of feet, 
man didn’t wait to hear the “ 
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Gerald Carlton, who served as Consul at 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, under appointment 
from President McKinley, was pointing out 
how undesirable such positions are: 

‘It cost me $200 to get there,” said he, 
“and when I arrived, being one of them 
‘literary fellers,’ I hadn't any more money 
than I could conveniently carry around 
with me. There was no salary attached 
to the place, it being a fee office. I found 
that my predecessor had cleaned up every- 
thing in sight. 

“To add to my troubles, the * Queen of 
the Island,’ a wealthy widow, attempted to 
marry me, and the Pooh Bah, a sort of 
missing link, had a habit of being over- 
companionable. I finally asked President 
McKinley to stop considering me a Consul. 
Then I packed my grip and started for the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 
No more Consulships in mine, thank youl 
I've had that and been cured” 


stepped 


for the 
strike. 


” 


one 





STORIES OF 


ROOM furnished in subdued but pleas- 
A ing colors, the bookcases all around 

being topped here and there by. jugs: 
and jars of- dull old copper or ;shining.: 
brass, in.which roses, Autumn leaves, andy 
masses of wintergreen with its red frnit: 
added, touches of rich, warm colen,. The 


district. nurse had, just come. in—it«was one }~ 


of the free nights she enjoyed only too sel- 
dom, and, returning from the. theatre, she: 
was oblivious for the time to the faet that’ 
here she was set in the very heart of the 
slums. There was nothing to suggest it. 

The.clubs had adjourned for the night, 
the last seeker for aid had gone, and only 
one of the other nurses was still up. She 
herself, a woman of gentle rearing and of 
a family hitherto more conspicuous in New- 
port and social centres than in circles of 
altruism. And as she sank wearily into the 
big arm chair the mellow light from a rose- 
shaded lamp shimmered and shone on the 

eweled front of her gray evening gown. 

There was a rapping at the front, door. 
The nurse’in waiting hurried to open, it. 
Then without was heard a whispered con- 
fab. 

“T'll come myself—she’s just come home 
and is very tired. I'm sure I'll do.’ 

** No,” came the answer, in a piping, More 
ish voice, “ méther’s very bad to-night. The 
doctor said so. And she won't see anybody 
else. It’ll only make her’ worse. Please— 
please tell her to come.” 

The nurse in the evening gown had just 
begun to live all over again the beautiful 
scenes of that beautiful play—the verdant 
garden where the youthful lovers plighted 
their troth, the funny little quarrel, come 
and gone like a Summer shower, the gor- 
geous castle with its pageantry ahd pomp, 
and the marriage bells a-ringing. 

The voice of the other nurse broke her’ 
reverie. ; 

* Dearie,”’ she said, ‘it’s just too bad. 
But that little Schlevitz boy is here’ and 
says his mother is worse. And some one 
must see her, And—oh—she won't see any 
one but you.” : 

In an instant the other was upon her feet. 

‘Why, of course she won'’t—she’s my own 
dear old Mrs. Schlevitz. And I wouldn't 
have any one see her but me. Lend me a 
shawl.” 

“ But you can’t go that way—you'll catch 
your death of cold.” 

“Oh, no, this will be all right. Quite 
snug, see.’ By this time she Was in the 
hallway, wrapped about her 
head. 

“Come on, Henny,” to the boy, “ we'll 
have mutterchen ‘all right in a hurry.” 

And the two hurried out into the night. 
Through the tortuous narrow east side 
streets, the nurse now and again turning 
here and there to save the hem of her 
gown from the refuse of the pushcarts. 
Then, through a dark hallway, a cement 
flagged court, into a rear tenement, and 
up three flights of rickety, creaking stairs. 

Heine pushed open the door. She had 
been there many times before, but some- 
how ‘to-night, it looked even more squalid 
than usual in the flickering yellow light 
of a single oil lamp turned low. Two little 
girls lay ‘asleep in the corner, and, in a 
soapbox crib, an atom of humanity tossed’ 
and fretted. 


On the single bed with a torn counter- | 
pane wrapped about her was a weazen- 
faced woman with a mass of tangled white 
hair falling about her neck. On a chair by 
the bedside lay a prayer book and a bottle 
of medicine half emptied. 

The -woman moved slightly as the door 
epened and lookcd up. 

“At last—Oh,. it’s you at last, dear,” 
she said. ‘“‘I told them you would come. 
I knew. And I had to see you once more 
before I went.” 

“Oh, you mustn't talk like that.”” The 
nurse’s voice was soothing, though one 
glance told her the situation. ‘‘ You'll see 
me lots of times.” 

*“‘No. But I had to say ‘ good bye’ to you’ 
and tell you how much I love you. And Tt 
want you to have: ‘something to remember 
me ‘by. See—it's the one ‘thing I prize mdst_ 
in “the ‘world. And. with this you'll always 

“now that Mrs. Schlevitz was not ungrate- 
ful.” 

She reached a. thin hand under the pillow 
and téok forth’ a small imitation’ morocco 
case, 

“But I don’t need anything to rémém-< 
ber my dear Mrs. Schlevitz,’"’ protested the 
nurse, ‘no, really.”’ 

“You must,” and the sufferer pressed 
the object into the nurse's hand. ‘ See, 
It’s a lovely picture of my old man that 
he had taken the day we were married.” 
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The wind had shifted suddenly, and 
darkness found the air tinged with a keen 
-wintry edge. It was one of the first crisp 
nights of the season, and to. those..who 
were well provided with wraps, the change 
wal eS Se ee ee 
of an unseasonable October spell. are: 
On the benches in Washington Squares}, 
Park .the ragged. loungers pressed closer 
together than usualto get a little warmtit:; 
Not all these represented the pg A 


the shawl 


THE NIGHT 


' 


closer about his neck. The movement 


roused the German, and without a - word’ 


he | took off his own heavy overcoat and 
threw it over the shivering one. The action 
‘m@wakened the other, who now looked up, 
revehling. a boyish face topped ‘by flaxen 
hatr that peeped out from beneath his cap. 

The: young fellow'glanced about uneasily, 
them bethought himseif of a bundle at his 
feet and looked to see if it was still there. 

At. this point the German spoke up: 
“Haben sie gut geschlafen?’’ he asked. 

The boy, surprised to hear what was ap- 
parently his native tongue, responded. af- 
fably in the same language, and. then 
thanked the janitor for his goodness in giv- 
ing him the coat for a covering. 

“You've just landed?’’ inquired the big 
German again, in the tongue of the Father- 
land. Reassured by the sympathy in the 
other's face, the boy said that he had ar- 
rived early that morning, and after leav- 


‘ing the steamer, had trampped all day hop- 


ing to find a relative in New York. 

* But,’ he went on, “‘I see only strange 
people—and, oh, so many. I thought it 
would be like at home. But I ask ever so 
many people ‘You know Otto?’ and they 
say ‘,No..” .. ‘ 

i** Otto?’ queried the big German, rising 
suddenly and peering into the other's face, 
‘:Otte—Otto who?” 

“Otto Schmidt. You know him, maybe?” 

‘“*Maybe—yes. What is your name?” 
questioned the big fellow eagerly. 

“Karl Schmidt, son of Heinrich 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.” 

The next instant the park loungers were 
amazed to see a big German affectionately 
hugging and kissing a flaxen-haired boy, 
who was explaining that things had gone 
badly in the old home, so he had run 
away to America, unbeknown to his. pa- 
rents or.any one else to find the brother 
who had left. home many years before, and 


of 


»who he was sure must be prosperous by 


now in the land of the free. The parents 
had too much pride to let the son know 
that they were in want. 

‘And,’ added Karl, pointing to the 
shining, lights on. the Judson Memorial 
Church, “when I saw the beautiful cross 
I felt that now I would soon: find Otto. 
But I fell asleep and Otto had to find me.” 


The inky. blackness in South Street, near 
Coenties Slip, was broken now and again 
by vivid flashes of lightning, throwing into 
relief the skeleton spars and masts of hulks 
old and new warped in the docks. The 
street was almost deserted. Here and there 
alittle group of rough-visaged men hung 
in the shadow of a saloon door exchanging 
comments on the weather and similarly 
edifying topics. The soughing of the wind 
through the narrow alleys had an almost 
human note—like the wail of a lost child or 
the moan of a woman in- distress. Sud- 
denly there arose a shriller cry. It quav- 
ered and broke over the whirling of the 
wind and the soft patting of the rain. 

“Gawd, phwat's thot?" spoke up a 
swarthy sailor, peering from the doorway 
into the dark street beyond, 

‘Sounds like murder's bein’ done. . That's 
what."’ 

‘Maybe the blind beggar’s on the war- 
path again.”’ 

'* Nah—'taint Saturday night. 
boozes in toimme fer Sunday.” 

A policeman walking rapidly appeared 
rounding the corner. From his helmet the 
rain dripped in a continuous stream. He 
was blowing hard and it was evident that 
he had been running. 

“What's goin’ on?" he asked, breath- 
lessly; ‘‘ what’s the matter?” 

“Gawd knows. It sounds 
Listen.” 

From the distance came. again 
strange, weird yell, pathetic, 
as if a. heart were breaking. 

‘It's: from, over there,’’ said the potiee- 
man. He; drew his. night. stick from its 
sheath, and,’ followed by the skulking sall- 
ors, hurried away in the opposite direction 
whence. he»,had «come. “Tarning the cor- 
“ner;. the series. seemed ‘hearer,“anid at ‘last 
they. .were.traceable to a narrow wooden 
stairway that led up to a ship chandler’s 
shop. . A. moment's..pause and. then. the 

rushed pell _meil..up the. creaking 
steps. The yells redoubled in volume. The 
Shop door ‘was tightly fastened. 

“ Here, -I guess: we can see through this 
window. vy: 

One of the sailors struck a match and 
the policeman and his _self-constituted 
‘posse pressed aia? faces ewisied against 
the pane, . 

Than a. shout wend up: 

“ Ah, .gwan,” said one, 
that jer ye!” 

Within the shop a gaunt cat was stand- 
ing defiantly over a half-dozen new kit- 
tens, while a huge rat, startled by the light, 
.wad just disappearing through a hole in 
the rear partition, . 


He only 


fearful. 


that 


of now yet 


sinha’ images thi: Sinhiat: on Stent ie: 
In the dressing room a heap of flowers lay 


on the dressing table and several unopened’ 


sorrowful, 


gray, hiding the telltale sign under a mass 
of brown hair. 

Through the thin wood partition she 
heard the others talking of the night's per- 
formance. It was the opening of a new 
play. 

“It’s a go, 
voice. 

* Well, you were in front 
seem to like it?"’ 

“*T should say so. The papers will be full 
of it to-morrow. But I tell you the woman 
who played ‘the mother is a marvel. She 
was great! "’ 

The actress heard no more. Her mind 
was busy with the past. Beforé her swam 
a confused blend of scenes. In one‘a young 
girl scarcely out of her teens, in‘ the dfess’ 
of Juliet, was bowihg to-a cheering miilti- 
tude. Yes! She had played Juliet’ aiid’ won. 
And again she saw herself as’ Portia; as 
Desdemona. Then the scene “shifted and 
she was rollicking through the Forest of 
Arden in the garb of Rosalind. For was 
she not a leading woman in her very youth? 
And had she not held that position through 
the long seasong-of storm and stress that 
come to the frail bark in theatrical seas? 

Then she remembered. The face in the 
mirror brought it all back again. She had 
made a hit to-night. In the part of a 
mother—a character old woman. A tear 
rolled from her eyes and fell burning on her 
hand. For she knew that it was the be- 
ginning of the end. 


undoubtedly,’’ commented one 


-did they really 
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The restaurant was crowded with the 
usual throng that assembles after theatre. 
Up in a balcony the musicians were play- 
ing a lively waltz tune that added nimble- 
ness to the feet of the waiters, who hur- 
ried in and out among the tables, serving 
the succulent broiled lobster, salads, and 
other things suited to the palates of those 
for whom a show of eating provided an 
excuse for the opening of many bottles. 
The chatter of women was punctuated by 
the popping of corks. It was a picture of 
bright color, gowns flfishy and gay, spark- 
ag — and the scent of many. flowers 


| 
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mingling in a scene of prosperous abandon. 
At one table a silver-haired bachelor was 
entertaining a few friends, muvre than 
usually conspicuous by reason of their 
striking dress and loud talk. One woman 
wore a wine-colored gown, with trimmings 
of flaming red Another, in the artifictal 
youthfulness of a blonde. wig and rouged 
blushes, was leaning upon a snowy arm 
talking earnestly to a callow youth: beside 
her. A third, a brunette, really beautiful, 
in a silken gown—all- black .with the only 
note:of color showing in-a bunch of pop- 
pies at her throat—was devoting her atten- 
tions to the host. He laughed fmmoderate- 
ly just then. 
** Hello,” 
“what's the 
‘*Oh, don't 


Spoke up = the ‘callow 
joke? "’ 

tell him,” said 
‘Beauty: ** realty it wouldn't do.” 

‘Ah, now, that's not fair. Really, 
shouldn’t he know?” 

She flashed a pair of big, black eyes upon 
him. 

‘It's 
why.’ 

Their host laughed. But the blonde 
up. in arms to champion her young escort. 

‘Indeed,’ she purred, ‘‘ and suppose not, 
He's ote enough to take care of himself, 
isn’ t he? 

‘Is he? Well, I don’t know. But I 
guess from the company he's keeping he's 
not in the children’s class,’’ was the retort. 

“‘Come, come, ladies,"’ it was their host 
who spoke. ‘No quarrels, please. Waiter, 
fill the glasses.’ 

The wine was poured. 

‘“‘Now then bottoms 
ships.’ 3 

‘Quite so,”’ simpered the blonde. 

“‘Just so,"’ echoed the brunette.. “ Willie, 
boy, drink to very old friends,” and she 
cast a meaning glance at the woman in 
the wig, who was too much absorbed in her 
wine glass to realize the implied affront. 

And the band at the 
ple Ly: 

‘Auld Lang Syne.” 


ADOLPH KLAUBER. 


youth, 
the dark 
why 
not a Sunday 


school story, that’s 


was 


up to old friend- 


moment began to 
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FILIPINO PACIFICATION A QUESTION OF SWEETHEARTS 


HE other day a crowd of sailors and a 
few civilians who had assembled in a 
South Street saloon heard a remarka- 

ble talk on the trouble in the Philippines 
from the standpoint of an American sailor 
who had just arrived on a ship that had 
touched at Manila on the way to New York 
from the Orient. George Vincent was the 
sailor who did the talking, and this is what 
he said; 

“You hear people talking about. why the 
Filipinos won't quit fighting and also tell- 
ing how the trouble can be done away with 
easiest. They say we must give ‘em liberty 
and civil goverrunent or we must see that 
taxes are lowered or this or that reform 
started before we can expect the Filipinos 
to get the notion in their heads that we are 
their friends and.quit theireverlastin’ fight- 
in’. _All of them things may do fer the 
folks out here to talk about, but they are 
all wrong just the same, and I am fixin’ to 
tell you why. 


“Reform may be allright here in New 
York, where they say the police and Tam- 
many have such a good time off of other 
people’s money, but in the Philippines it's 
a different proposition. Them people out 
there don’t object to lower taxes, nor would 
they raise much-of a kick about havin’ a 
little say so as how to. manage their own 
affairs. But somethin’ more serious than 
that’s the matter now. 


“It's the sweetheart question. I tell you, 
and I know, for right there I've been, it's 
the cutting of them young bloods out of 
their best ‘girls by the American soldiérs 
and sailors that 1s keeping that fracas go- 
ing. Stop them fellows from making love 
in Tagalog and Spanish and learn ‘em to 
obey the commands of their officers better, 
and it won't be no time before you can see 
the difference. 


“When our boys got there they was all 
welcomed and everybody was glad to sve 
‘em. The storekeepers was glad because 
they had money to spend, the. washerwo- 
men was glad because they had_ clothes 
to wash, and the show peopie was glad he- 
cause they was willing to pay for a 
_chance to laugh, and last of all, and this 
one ig the cause of the, present trouble, 
the gals was all glad to see. "em, because 
most of ’em was good to look at. When 
them transperts landed at. Manila-and our 
boys godt off, the people thought; -and they 
was right, that every -one Of ‘em was 
there to help “em ‘git. rid of Spain: Then, 
this goo-goo business I'm talkin’ about 
started. The girls.saw> what a fine set 
of fellows our soldiers and sailors were 
and they couldn't help comparin’ them to 
their own. Of course the difference was 
all in our favor, and it wasn't long before 
they commenced to look kind er shy ot 
the boys in blue. Instead of not payin’ 
any attention to ’em, our boys encouraged 
‘em and give ‘em er skittish look in return, 
and right then and there the capture took 
place. Before long the young Filipino men 
found out that the girls didn’t seem to be 
so glad to see 'em.as they used to be, 
and they commenced to think. It didn’t 
take ‘em long to catch on, and when they 
see the girls that used to be their sweet- 
hearts wearin’ buttons with big *U.°S.’s.’ 
on ‘em: they naturally.came to the con- 
clusion that.they didn't have ary. mene 
against the Americans, as matters stood 


‘em take er census of the female popula- 
tion and find out. who and how many of 
‘em have got American soldiers, as they 
think, on the string. After doing this let 
"em corral all them fellows that’s guilty of 
flirtin’ and ship 'em home, and tell the 
girls that if they don’t quit comin’ to dress 
parade and incouragin’ the boys they'll 
start some kind of a kirfew law. That'll 


| stop 'em, and it'll stop the fracas, too. 


“One o° the pitifullest cases of this 
flirtin’ I run across while in Manila was 
that of an old ‘man I knowed years back. 
He was a storekeeper and we sailors al- 
ways bought our goods from him when we 
was in port. The old fellow was named 
Celano and he had four daughters, the 
oldest one being about twenty-two or three 
years old. When the Americans first landed 
in Manila three of the gals was engaged 
to marry good, hard-working young Fili- 
pinos, The old man was happy and things 
was movin’ along merrily and they was 
gittin’ ready for the weddin’s. About er 
month or so after our fellows got there he 
oli man noticed that his daughters didn’t 
appear to be so giad to see their sweet- 
heurts as they used to be.- He investigated 
and found that every bloomin’ gal in that 
bunch had a American soldier on the string 
and had given the native fellows the go by. 
The poor old man knew our boys was 
foolin’ his girls but he couldn't make the 
girls believe it, until the soldiers was re- 
called and the girls left behind. After 
they'd gone the old’man said the Filipino 
young fellows refused to come back, and 
now he has got three old maids; sure as 
fate, on his hands for the rest of his life. 


“Another case that made me feel sorry 
was one I caught on to near Cavite, where 
the sallors hang out. An old washwoman 
I'd been recommended to to do some work 
for. me said her girl was in love with a 
young buck who had gone home on the 
Baltimore some time before, and she want- 
ed to know if I thought he’d come back 
like he said he would. «I felt so sorry for 
the old creature that I told her I thought 
he would, and I ain't quit regrettin’ that 
lie yet. 

“T ain't going to relate any more cases 
except one, and this one I stumbled on one 
day inva sélodn. I was takin’ a glass with 
a’ trooper and a marine,.and in. the course 
of our talk I asked ‘em if they had a na- 
tive sweetheart. They said they certainly 
aia, and when I asked ‘em how many, they 
‘said they just couldn't figger it out. 

‘Now, ain't that awful? Just think of 
all ‘that flirtin’ and schemin’ around to cut 
them poor fellows out who was born and 
raised there, and’ all just through pure 
downright meanness. Something ought to 
be done to stop that gallivantin’ and goo- 

“That's about the only reasonable ex- 
cuse for that rumpus I has ever heard,” 
remarked a tlongshoreman as Vincent 
stopped talking and “ Bill” Hargrove took 
the floor to tell about a big snake Ire had 
seen in'the valley of the Amazon. ‘ 


When the ‘Bellows Broke. 


In a small.church on the east side the 
‘power’ that runs the organ. is supplied - 
by the arms of a lusty Irichman. One 





‘PITFALLS ‘FOR. THE ~< 
IMMIGRANT | 


. FINNISH immigrant had just landed. 
in New York, apparently more gen- 
erously supplied, with stupidity than 

money, He had relatives In Patersen, who 
had promise to meet.him at the landing 
place. They neglected to show up, how- 
ever, and the Finn; walking dolefully about, 
was approached by a representative of one 
of the first-class immigrant homes, who 
offered to find his friends for him. 

That phiegmatic son of the North, how- 
ever, had heard some frightful stories 


about buuco. steerers, whose specialties 
were nice clothes and a stock of religious 


proverbs, and scornfully refused, even go- 
ing so far as to insinuate that the agent 
Was a swindler. ‘The latter, rather indig- 
nant, tipped his hat, and with an ominous, 
“T hope you won't regret this,” passed on. 


A, few minutes later the Finn met a 
Swedish sharper, who spoke Finnish. He 
at once had his “cue,” as the saying is, 
and began a tirade of abuse against Rus- 
sia. Now, there is nothing a Finn likes 
better, and soon the two were fast friends. 

They entered one of the low dives facing 


the Battery and the Swede “set them up,” 
ordering a small glass for himself and a 
schooner for his partner, while exchanging 
a significant wink with the bartender, who 
placed the drinks on the bar. Just then 
the Swede bowed low to tie bis shoestring, 
and while so engaged the Finn seized upon 
the small glass, draining it to the bottom. 
Then smiling, he pointed to the schooner 
and blissfully unconscious of the other's 
design, told the Swede to drink. 


The latter's face was a study; he thought 
his “ friend’ was “on,” and refused. But 
the stupid Finn persisted, and as the other 
to be obstinate, he, in a spirit 
of bravado, grabbed the miniature Eiffel 
Tower, and exelaiming, “ Well, if you 
won't, I will! emptied the glass. 

The next morning he was found in the 
senseless, moneyless, and watch- 

less. He was picked up and eseorted to 

a police station, where he gave an in- 
coherent account of the episode. Publie- 
ity, however, saved. the Finn, for the agent 
whom he had insulted happened te read of 
his experience in the newspapers and at 
once arrived at the conelusion that it was 
his all-knowing acquaintance of the day 
before. He, therefore, sped to the Station 
House; the Finn furnished a deseription of 
his “friend,” who: recognized as an old 
offender, was captured and the Finn's 
property restered to him, 

One of the dangers which confront the 
immigrant is the bearding house sharp. 
This offensive specimen is generally one 
who, once an immigrant himself, desires to 
live easy. So he settles down to “do his 
countrymen who come here. He usually 
awaks his victims at the Barge Offiee, 
when the immigrants step from the ferry 
boat, and in a moment when the ubiquitous 
agent is otherwise oeeupied takes hold of 
a eouple ef them. Once in the sharper's 
den they are lucky if they. get out with a 
single penny. 

One of the favorite methods by which the 
“ sharpers"’ succeed in plundering their 
dupes, and yet at the same time keep 
within the limit of the law, is to induce 
the immigrant to give them their money 
and valuables for safe keeping.” Of 
course this is a very plausible idea, a sys- 
tem, in fact, pursued by the legitimate 
hotels to prevent any thieving. But the 
immigrant who has once given his property 
to the sharper never sees it again. Under 
one pretext or another they are kept in 
the house till their bill just covers the 
amount of the cash and valuables in “ safe 
keeping '' with the management, then they 
are mercilessty thrown on the street, until 
picked up by the police or the societies, 
in a state of semi-starvation. 

By no means less reprehensible than the 
boarding house sharp is the employment 
ageney shark. These, like the former, 
thrive especiaHy on Greenwich Street. 

Between Certlandt Street and where dark 
and narrow Greenwich Street runs into Bat- 
tery Park there are at least fifty saloons, 
or barrooms, rather, and all these low dives 
combine what they are pleased to term an 
“employment agency.’" Outside of their 
place of business they have big blackboards 
on which are announcements in different 
languages, stating that cattlemen, waiters, 
and others are wanted. The employment 
sharks during the last few months have 
been sending their dupes to Baltimore. In 
one day last week the different “ bureaus" 
sent at least 300 men to the Maryland city. 

The way they are sent is in itself pecul- 
far. Early in the morning the victims are 
grouped in platoons of ten and twelve, like 
soldiers, or rather like exiled prisoners to 
Siberia, and, under a strong guard, well 
versed in the nimble art ef prdfanity, 
marched down the piers, “*whenee the 
steamers for Baltimore sail. 

Once in that big city, Alone and un- 
kfiown, unable to make themselves under-’ 
stood, and penniless, their plight may be 
imagined. 

Oceasionally it happens that one of the 
@upes, less docile than the ‘rest, rebels 
against paying fancy prices for going to 
Baltimore or any ether place to starve. 
Then diplomacy is needed. The shark, 
otherwise a bully, becomes excessively 
mild. He explains te the victim that he 
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has nothing fer him in the city; but that. 
“ somewhere up the country "' he knows of* 
# good berth. Will the rebellious dupe ac- 
eept it? Of course he has neo other alterna~ 
tive. ‘Then, the shark proceeds to é¢xplain 
that jt. will require a few dollars extra and 
4 Kea voyage. The dupe may be suspicious, 
but with a sigh he gives up his last few 
dollars, and the shark puts him on board 
one of the numerous disreputable cattle 
steamers bound for foreign ports. ‘These 
ships have, as a rule, a sort of agreement 
with the employment bureaus, by which 
the latter get a bonus for every cattleman 
they secure, the latter, of course, getting 
The immigrant is but too glad, 
arrives at a strange port, to be 
allowed to stay en the boat. It bs, in fact, 
a new and worse form of “ shanghaing,”’ 


and persons have been known to be detained 
on these steamers for a whole year, 

An agent of one-of the Christian homes 
told of a young German whe was carried 
off te Cape Town in this: seventeenth-cent- 
ury manner, where he was forced to enter 
the British Army and was shot by the 


Boers, 

There used to be a saying on the Conti- 
nent that if a man couldn't do anything 
else he could join the Foreign Legion. By a 
similar process of reasoning the United 
States Army has become the last refuge of 
numbers of those immigrants who, failing 
to ebtain a footing anywhere else, trudge 
down to the red building in Whitehall 
Street, where candidates for Uncle Sam's 
uniform are enlisted. 

It seems peculiar that a young man who 
has left the old country for the express 
purpose of avoiding military duty comes 
to America, and is then obliged to enter 
the United States Army, but this happened 
to a Norwegian lad a few years ago. 


no pay. 
when he 


He had come te New York, was relieved 
of his money, and finally fell into the hands 
of an employment shark, who sent him to 
New Orleans on a tramp steamer. Here, 
unable te get work, he enlisted. Shortly 
afterward the Spanish war broke out, and 
he was sent to the front. Wounded and 
honorably mentioned, te-day he is a Lieu- 
tenant by brevet, and has net got over the 
wonder of the thing yet! 


One of the soeieties which come in spe- 
clal contact with beth the boarding house 
sharp amd the employment fakir is the St. 
Joseph's Home, at 18 Greenwich Street. 

The sister in. charge of the home, 
the pastor, the Rev. R. Magott, do 
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HEN a young man named Oscar Par- 
W viainen, passed through this city a 
few days ago, he attracted eonsid- 
erable attention, partly because he was a 
Finn and partly because he was in the mid- 
dle of a 6,000-mile journey to get a bride. 
His destination was Deeorah, lowa, for 
there lives the lady of his choice. Of course 
he would have resented any such sugges- 
tion, and there might also have been pro- 
tests from lowa, but it seems likely that, 
had he remained in this city for a few days, 
he might have fallen prey to the charms of 
seme buxom Finnish lass hereabouts. But 
Mr. Parviainen decided to take no sueh 
chances with 7,000 Finlanders in Greater 
New York and took the first train for the 
West. 

The immigration of Finlanders this 
city has ngt as yet been on a suffictently 
large scale to lead to their forming any col- 
ony, in the sense in which that term is used 
regarding those districts which have been 
almost wholly given over to other natienali- 
ties. But over in Brooklyn, in the neigh- 
borhood of Sunset Park, along Fifth Ave- 
nue, and in the streets from Fortieth to 
Sixtieth, there live about 2,000 Finns, and 
that is the only section in which they have 
become in any degree centralized. The 
Sunset Park region, which ts high ground 
overlooking the bay, has been developed 
only within the last few years. Neat little 
dwellings and flats of modern construction 
point to the prosperity and thrift ef their 
oecupants, and, aside from an eccasional 
pecuHar name on a store window, the pass- 
erby would never suspect that the neigh- 
borhood was largely peopled by those of a 
foreign race. 

And, indeed, it is doubtful if immigrants 
of any other nationality are more capable 
and mdustrious than the Finns. Their fa- 
vorite kind of employment here is that of 
having something to do with shipping, a 
taste for which they acquired in their na- 
tive land. Finland, besides having a long 
sea coast, is a perfect network of lakes, 
rivers, and canals most of them navigable, 
so that the Finlander who has not had ex- 
perience fi some sort ef maritime calling 
is the exception. Many of them are most 
skillful ship carpenters and joiners, while 
ethers who e¢annot beast of a trade, are 
always in demand for the more ordinary 
kinds of work “along shore.’ - It is this 
fact that had led to the popularity of the 
Sunset Park region with the Finlanders 
on aecount ef its proximity to the yacht 
basins and vast docks am! warehouses 
along the South Brooklyn water front. 

Physieally the Finns resemble the Swedes 
in menw particulars, altheugh being some- 
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estate to denounce these unprincipled peo- 


‘ple in emphatic: terms: 

' Only the other day a very. peculiar incl- 
dent Involving two of the employment bu- 
reaus occurred, aéécrdIng to thé sister Ou 
charge at St. Joseph's Home. 

Two young Poles; K° Zietinskt and™hir 
sister, just landed, and destined, like all 
Polish immigrants, for the St. Joseph's: 
Home, were, it is claimed, tntercepted. They 
man was detained at one of the bureaus’ 
while the girl was sent to the other. A 
day later a.dispatch was sent to a relative 
of young Zielinski urging him to- call, for: 
the man: The relative complied at:. oners 
but wher he arrived he ‘was: told that 
Zieltineki was no longer there... Asking 
where he was, he received the reply :that 
“he had gone to the priest.” "0 4 uw 

* And this," says the sister, “ is always 
their excuse. Whenever one. is imissing, 
*he has gone to the priest.’ They always 
say that because they know that the Poles 

} are so religious that as soomt as they hear 
| a person is ‘with the priest,” they think 
everything is ali right.” 

TO another inquiry for Zielinski the re- 
ply was: “— 

“Why, | just sent him over to 
Island, on Greenpoint Avenue.”’ 

“But Long Island is large, 

jreenpoint Avenue."’ 

“ Well, I'M be hanged, if I remember the 
exact number; and, anyway, [ don’t care,” 
was the answer. ‘ 

Neither St. Joseph's Home nor his rela 
tive has heard of Zielinski since. e 

The Rev. R. Magott tells the folowing 
story: 

* Some months ago a young Pole who was 
destined for our place fell into the hands 
of the management of one ef the bureaus, 
They kept him until they had obtained all 
his money, even taking from him a ticket 
for Boston. He came crying to us, and 
the sister, accompanied by a policeman, 
went to the place and made them give back 
the ticket." 

The immigrant societies are making it 
daily more and more impossible for the 
fake boarding house man, and the empley- 
ment shark to carry on their vocation. 


There is a free labor bureau for immi- 
grants at the United States Barge Office, 
right opposite the pedestrian statue of cne 
immigrant who subsequently became ilius- 
trious —the Swede John Ericsson. ‘This 
bureau is maintained by the German So- 
ciety of New York, and the Irish Emigrant 
Society, and is a great boon for the new- 
comer to these shores, and, incidentally, to 
the employer in need of such labor. 

It is in charge of Mr. W. A. Meara, Su- 

} perintendent, who furnished the following 
interesting statistics: 


“We place about 12,000 applicants a 
year,’ he said, ‘ Of these only 20 per cent. 
are women. Germans, [rish, and Scandina- 
vians are represented. The proportions, ac- 
cording to my figures, are: For every 
Irishman, two Germans; for every Scanii- 
navian, three Irishmen. Every appticant 

i who applies is placed.” 
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what more phiegmatic and of a little less 
sunny disposition than the latter race. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, and powerfully 
built and reared in a climate that Is far 
from balmy for a great part ef the year, 
they have a physical hardihood that makes 
them most valuable workmen, and many 
stories are told of their “ putting through 
without seeming effort jobs that other la- 
borers have abandoned. 

That the eolony of Finlanders ever in 
Brooklyn is bound to grow rapidly is the 
belief of Herman Montague Donner, who 
is the head of the Finnish-American Muni- 
cipal League, and who is devoting his 
activity in large measure to promoting the 
welfare of his countrymen in this eity. 

“It is only within recent years,” said Mr. 
Donner, “ that Finlanders have shown any 
general disposition to leave their native 
jJand. They were, as a whole, a contented 
people, virtually self-governing and proud 
of their national life and institutions. But 
with Russia's constant crowding and limi- 
tations of the Finlanders’ rights, it seems 
that the eondition eannot be longer pre- 
served, and, in fact, its destruction is now 
in progress. The action ef the Russian Gov- 
efnment in February, 1899, practicalHy put- 
ting an end to the constitutional Mberty of 
Finland, was the heaviest biow, while the 
“Jast straw,'’ so to speak, came only a 
few months ago, with another enactment, 
which means little less than the dissdtution 
of the Finnish army and the scattéring of 
its officers and men throughout ‘Russia. 

“As has resulted from arbitrary and ep- 
pressive military regulations in other Fu- 
ropean countries, in Finland, the men 
seek refuge in flight. They get ever to 
Sweden, and from there many go to Eng- 
iand. Canada has been holding out lately 
great inducements to immigrants in the 
shape of free land, and this has attracted 
many Finlanders. The United States, how- 
ever, Is getting its share. Only a cempar- 
atively small proportion of the Finns who 
come here stay in this city, the West, with 
its greater possibilities, generally being 
their final destination. Many become farm- 
ers in Minnesota and the Dakotas, while a 
goodly number of Finns will also be found 
in the lumber camps of Michigan and‘ Wie- 
consin, and even as far west as Oregon." \ 

“What about the Finnish language? Do 
the Finns pick up English readily?" 

“No,” replied Mr. Donner. “ Engtish is 
hard for them, partly, I suppose, because 
it is a hard language, and partly because 
they are not naturally quick thinkers or 
quick te * catch on.’ The Finnish language, 
by the way, does not eldsely resemble the 
Swedish, as many people suppose, lt is true 
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| that fn the western parts of Finland, those 
‘nearest Sweden, there is spoken a com- 
‘bination of the two languages, in whieh 
the Swedish has a fair representation, hut 
thé pyte’ Firtnist ts “not at all like apy+ 
thing. else."’ o RT, 
*«Aeoturther explana by Mr.' Dinner 
showed that this is altogether a fortunate 
é¢onttition, for in the deciension of a Finnish » 
eurs: the poor, unoffending. word is ,ham-~ 
_Mmered into seventeen different ome 
suif as many cases. ; 
‘Do the FinkAnders embrace citizenship 
reallly?" was asked: 5 + 
 ANedl; “yes and’ no,” .was' Mr, Donner's 
anewer, “There are many of them here 
who:wer: qualified to take out their, papers;, 
Whe leeve»not done so, but with,-the .wark 
of tht Winnish-American Municipal League 
wells ander: way, ‘this. backwardness er 
indifference wilh be largely everceme. 
As ‘fat as ‘the Finlanders’ qualifica- 
tions to make American citizens are con- 
cerned, [ would answer your «questien 
emphatically, * Ye It not overstat- 
ing the case to say that the Finns are 
among the most highly educated of Ku- 
ropean nations, if, indeed, the highest dis- 
tinction in that particular does not belong 
to them. Accurate and reliable statistics 
show that among the Finns the iliterates, 
that is, those who eannot read and write, 
number only 1 to every 1,200 No objection 
to making American citizens of that 


sort of people, is there?" 
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A CITY OF HOLIDAYS. 


ae F the making of holidays there is 
no end,’ remarked the city sales- 


man. “ This holds good, te a eer- 
tain extent, the world over, but there is no 
city where there are so many holidays cele- 
brated as in New York. Our own special 
days that are set aside for the true Ameri- 
can to cut up high jinks are numerous 
enough te give employers visions of bank- 
ruptcy, but they are only a trifle compared 
with the long Mst of days worth celebrating 
that have been introduced by our adepted 
citizens. In my business I am obliged to 
visit all sections of the city and it really 
seems that there is hardly a week that E 
de not find a certain colony of our cosme- 
politan population observing some national 
or religious holiday that is held sacred be- 
yond the seas. 


‘The frequency of these celebrations is 
of course due to the fact that New Yerk 
is largely peopled by emigrants from every 
other land under the sun. The representa- 
tives of each country have assembled here 
in such numbers that they have formed a 
little nation of their own and so find it de- 
sirable and possible to celebrate with cen- 
siderable ceremony the special days they 
were wont to observe at home. 


* July seems especially rich in these eom- 
memorative events. First comes eur ewn 
Independence Day, which many foreigners 
who reach our shores soon learn te hener 
with as much racket and enthusiasm as 
the native-born American. On July 14 
comes the Frenchmen's day, when the fait 
of the Bastile is celebrated with true Pari- 
sian ardor. On the With of the same menth 
the Germans have their fling and indutge 
in some pretty big feasting and speech- 
making in remembrance of the declaration 
of the war of ISTO. July 5, too, has its 
significance to a small group of people in 
our midst. These are the exiles from the 
Isle of Man. We have but few Manxmen 
here, but those few are intensely leyal te 
their native customs and traditions, and on 
July they faithfully observe Tynwaléd 
day, which, at home, is the day set apart 
for a public reading and expounding of the 
Island's Constitution. 


“In September there are other hmpertant 
eelebrations. On the ttth the Mexican een- 
tingent give themselves up to praises of 
Hidalgo. On the 20th of September Hahans 
who keep an interest in the eivie affairs 
of their native land have a chance to do 
some shouting and parading, for it was 
that date that saw the union of the Halian 
States and the downfall of the Papaey. 

“As to the Irish, everybody knows full 
well when their good time comes reund, 
and St. Patrick gets a hearty send eff from 
many who do not wear the green. Besides 
this supreme jubilee of the Emerald Isle 
folks there are a number of Orangemen 
who annually dine well in honor of the 
Battle of the Boyne each t2th of July, but 
their ranks are thinning year by year, and 
the probabilities are that in time that heH- 
day will obliterated from New Y¥erk's 
international calendar 


” 


be 


‘Another holiday that is observed with 
pomp is the ttth of December. Then the 
Swiss make merry, as they have a right to 
de, for it was then that their eeuntrymen 
repulsed for and all their hereditary 
enemies, the Savoyards 

a few of the prominent 
holidays that are kept in different parts 
ef New York by clubs and individuals. 
Naturalized Americans hatling frém Latin 
countries have been brought up to leek 
upon the days devoted to certain saints as 
the most impertant in the calendar, and as 
there are enough canonized martyrs to go 
round the whole year, there is hardly a day 
or night that somebody Is not singing, eat- 
ing, dzinking, or fasting in honor .of seme 
person or some event that has left an in- 
délible imprint upon the history of. nation, 
race, or Church. 


once 


“ These are only 


“Naturally, these various’ celebrations 
may be studied to best advantage in those 
pepulous districts of the east side where 
the tnhabitants cling most tenaciously te 
hereditary beliefs and customs. They are 
not confined to that section, however, and 
‘wherever you find a handful of people with 
kindred ties and associations gathered to- 
gether there will you find them celebrating 
whatever day is dear to the nationa! heart.” 
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ITH the first concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which takes 
place at°Carnegie Mall on Thursday 

evening, ~the ‘musical season —of 

will formally open. 
fired a week ago by the recital of 8S. M. 
Fabian, a pianist of respectable abilities, at 
Mendelssehn. Hail, but: the series of enter~- 
tainments which is to flow unbrokenly 
from November til! May really begins on 
Thursday night. On Friday evening Mr. 
Louis V. Saar, a resident musician of ad- 
mirable accomplishments, will give a -con- 
cert of his own compositions at the Carne- 
gie Lyceum. On the same evening the Bos- | 
ion Orchestra will play in Brooklyn. In 
the afternoon Mme. Lilli Lehmann's first 
song recital will take place at Carnegie 
Hall and on Saturday afternoon will be 
given the first matinée concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra tn this city. 

The musical season usually opens with 
November, though tn recent years, owing 
to the early date of the beginning of the 
opera performances at the Metropolitan, 
there has been a tendency to give some of 
the earlier concerts in October. This year, 
however, the opera does not open till al- 
most Christmas, and so the musical season 
resumes its normal dates. The announce- 
ments thus far made show that the Wintér 
will not fall below its predecessors in_ac- 
tivity or interest. There will be the -usual 
number of concerts, large and small, and 
virtuosi of world-wide renown will come to 
stir the public pulse, 

The second week of the season, which will 
begin on Nov. 11, will be a busy one. On 
the Monday ufternoon Mr. Whitney Tew, 
a young singer who comes from England 
with” warm recommendations, will give a 
song recital at Mendelssohn Hall. On Tues- 
day night at the same place the Kneisel 
Quartet will give the first of its Winter 
series of chamber music entertainments. 
The bare announcement is. sufficient to, 
make every reat music lover's heart. throb 
with pleasant expectations. On Thursday 
Mme..Lehmann's second song recital will 
take place at Carnegie Hall, and on Friday 
afternoon the first of the eight Philhar- 
monic concerts will be given, the pro- 
gramme being repeated, according to time- 
honored custom, on Saturday’ night. ~ On 
Saturday afternoon that singularly gifted | 
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woman Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will give 
the first of two plano recitals at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, the second being set down for 
the following Tuesday. 

Sunday night music will begin on Nov. 17, 
when the Arion Society will have its first 
concert ‘in its handsome clubhouse, at Park 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. The Ora- 
torio Society's séason will begin on Nov. 19, 
when its first concert will be given at Car- 
negie Hall. The same week will witness the 
return of young Josef Hofmann, who will 
give a plano récital-on Saturday afternoon. 
On Sunday night;-Nov. 24, the series of 
popular coneerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
Hoitse’ will begin, the entertainments being 
undef the direction of Henry Wolfsohn till 
the opera company returns to-supplant him 
arid his artists. 

With the last week of November comes 
the first of Mri Sam Franko’s concerts of 
early music At the Lyceum Theatre. These 
dé@lightfdl eritertainments have now’ come 
to be'a feature of the musical season, and 
their*suctess is One of the’ most encourag- 
ing’ evidences of the advance of public 
taste.’ In the same week the first of Mr. 
Frank Damrosch's Young’ People’s Sym- 
phony .concerts will,be given on Saturday 
afternoon at Carnegie, Hall. Mr. Damrosch 
will continue tg preface the performance of 
each piece of orehestral music with some 
explanatory talk, These lessons. in music 
have proved to be popular, and there is no 
doubt that they are doing good work in cul- 
tivating an understanding of the nature and 
purpose of musical art. With. the first 
week in .December some of the amateur 
singing secieties begin their work, the. Mu- 
surgia having.a concert on the 3d andthe 
ApeHo,on the Sth. _ 


It will thus*be seen that ffie musical sea- 
#on will go forward in its customary busy 
manner. The Boston Symphony concerts - 
will be as numerous as heretofore, an@ the 
Knetsel Quartet will give its regular ‘num- 
ber of performances. The work of the Emil 
Paur orchestra, of which the local dates 
are nét yet announced, will be watched 
with interest. An early appearance of this 
orchestra will be at the début of Miss. 
Esther Fee, a young violinist who has just 
come from abroad, Greater New York 
usually enjoys about 100 orchestral con- 
certs in the course of a musical season. It 
is enough for a provincial city like this. 
Several interesting novelties are announced 
for production, The Philharmonic is to 
bring forward at its first concert “ Bar- 
barossa,"’ a symphonic poem in three move- 
ments, by Siegmund von, Hausegger. . This 
work has aroused much interest in Europe 
and was the novelty at the first Berlin 
Philharmonic concert under Arthur Nikisch 
on Oct. 14, ~ 


The composer was born at aritetan 16, | 
1872, and ltves in Munich. His: symphosie., 
poem was first performed on-Mareh 21:4n) 
Munich and was heard in Berlin at a.con- 
cert..of the Berlin-Potsdam Wagner Society 
on the following Dec. 3. .His composition ts, 
ae modern in spirit and style and 

will bear close study, which. will. be given 


The Coming Musical Season 


of M. van’ Dyck as Siegfried in 
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mined. It is to be hoped, at any rate, that 
in seeking after new gods ahd glory in 
strange places .the ancient and horiorables 
among local musicians will not fall into the 
way of neglecting Bach, Beethoven, and 
the prophets, 

. Phe.opera: season .will-apen on Dec: 
Mr. Graw has-not yet arinounced whether 
the opening work will be “ Faust" or’ Ro- 
meo et Juliette,’ but it would not be aston- 
ishing if neither of these famillars haunted 
us on the first evening. Mr. Alvarez, who 
is to be the principal French. tenor of the 
company, will not arrive. at the beginning 
of the season, and there is no other French 
Faust or Romeo in the list except the amia- 
ble M. Salignac, who will- probably appear 
at infrequent intervals as Almaviva. The 
chances are that the season will open with 
** Lohengrin,”’ Mr. van*Dyck assuming the 
title rdle and Mme. Eames the heroine, 
with “ Carmen" and Mme. Calvé. At any 
rate, it is pretty safe to say that both of 
these operas will be heard very early in the 
season, while Mme. Sembrich will be per- 
mitted to come forward as the unhappy 
Vidletta or the happy Rosina. 

Mr. Grau expects to produce Paderewski's 
“ Manru."”” Mme. Sembrich is studying the 
role of Ulana, which is not especially well 
suited to her and will bring her no great 
glery. But she is working for the glory of 
her friend and compatriot, the composer. 
The tenor part, Manru, will be sung by a 
Polish tenor whom Mr. Grau has en 
at Paderewski's express request. It . is 
Stated with much confidence in London 
that Mr. Grau will also produce Isidore de 
Lara's ‘* Messaline,”” with Mme. Calvé in 
the title rdle. This is possible, but it is 
more probable that Mme. Calvé will be 
heard mostly as Carmen and Santuzza. 
These two parts of hers have grown to be 
habits with this public. The proposed Verdi 
cycle will not be very exciting, but the re- 
Vival of ‘ Otello,” which it will include, 
will be enjoyable. The title rdle ovght to 
suit M. Alvarez very well. ‘ Manon” must 
be given for Miss Sybil Sanderson, and M. 
van Dyck will probably be the Chevalier. 
The Itulian tenor, de Marchi, is effective as 
Raoul, and so we shall have “ Les Hugue- 
ngts” in Italian. It is not unlikely that 
this work will be produced at the begin- 
ning of the season, with Mme. Gadski as 
Valentine and Mme. Sembrich as the Queen. 
And there will be the usual number of per- 
formances of Wagner. We shall probably 
have ‘the pleasure of witnessing the début 
** Gotter- 


or 


gaged 


diimmerung." 

Finally, Mr. Paderewski will come over to 
superintend the production of his opera and 
will incidentally give some piano recitals. 
Zeldenrust, a Dutch pianist, who'is said to 
be a very brilliant and vigorous player, is 
already here,'and we are to hear the young 
violinist, Jan Kubelik, who has set London 
afire. Taking it alt inf all, it Will be At Yp-, 
ica! New York m sical "season. f 
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Querry (rom the Obelisk. 


GIDDY young Owl, who had lately 
secured a staff appointment on The 
Evening Owler, fluttered out of the 

trees.and perched on the top of the Obelisk 
up in. Central Park. 

“ Hello, -Obelisk—are you up*’"’ said thé 
Owl, +» ’ 

“ Hello, Scotty, that you? Yes, I've been 
up for some years. How are things?’ 
From .the last question it is plain that the 
Obelisk has picked up some phrases from 
the society with which’ he has’ been as- 
sociating. 

“ Scotty? I ain't no Scotty. 
you think—that?”"’ said the Owl. 
“ Guess it must have been your ‘ hoot,’ 
said the Obelisk;and the special features 
on his east face wrinkled up-into a wink 
at Venus, over beyond. Then, when things 
settled down a bit the Owl ventured again. 
“ Bay, awhat do you think of them, any- 
way? They must be queer to you, standing 
up-here all day. watching them. Don't they 

make you tired?’ 
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“‘ Why,:the people, of :course.” 

$ No—L think they're all right. But say, 
I've beem wanting to know what those 
things are that go ‘whirr,’ like Julius 
Caesar's arrows, and slide along so fast 
without any horses. They remind me of 
Cleopatra's. buggy, only there are no kings 
to pull them.” 

“‘ Automobiles, you mean. You're about 
2,000 years too.old to travel in those things. 
They would make you light-headed. Say, 
tell us what-you think of Americans, any 
way. ” ; 

“ Well, they're faster thats my people, 
but they couldn’t keep up to some of the 
Romans I knew. There's a man they call 
Van—something that comes around here in 
one of those ought-to-move-easys, and he's 

But Mark Antony.. My! 
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Cleo is the cane prima donna that knows 
how to advertise. The trouble with you is 
you don’t’ read thé ‘papers! ‘What do you 
think of the election? Who will win, since 
you lived so long beside the old girl that 
used to read riddles, Low or Shepard? ”’~ 
“* Shepard,” said the Obelisk aftera pause. 
“ Why—you old Democrat.’ 
‘If Low were on top-—wouldn’t the worfd 
be upside down?" asked the innocent 
Egyptian.with a grin, 


Executer for Property Sues Him. 


HE Iferatio Street “was 
recently. sold under foreclesure at 
auction, for about one-third of the 

amount of the mortgage indebtedness upon 

it, and the circumstances leading up to 
this result, while they. were entirely: in-tlhre 
nature of a family affair, disclese a-method 
of horrowing meney. upon real-estate which 
would no doubt come into general favor, 
provided. enough wilting mortgagees could 
be found. 

On June.6, 1871, 


property 18 


Mrs. Emeline Gaines, the 
owner. of the Horatio» Street - preperty, 
mortgaged it.to her son, Thomas J. Gaines, 
for $2,000. It was stipulated that the loan 
should not fall due until the day of Mrs. 
Gaines's death, but as she was then nearly 
sixty years old, this condition was not so 
severe upon the lender as it might appear. 
Subsequently Mrs, Gaines sécured a further 
advance of $1,000 on her. property for a pe- 
riod of one year, from one Arnet Seaman. 
This mortgage was assigned later to 
Thomas J. Gaines, who, in 1880, loaned an 
additional $2,500 upon the same conditions. 

In the circumstances Mrs. Gaines made 
an excellont mortgage and did not die until 
Jan. 13, 1899, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. In the meantime she had not been 
disturbed in her ownership of the property 
and had continued to collect the rents 
therefrom. 

Under her will Thomas J. Gaines 
appointed executor, and among his 
duties it became necessary for him to be- 
gin suit, individually, against himself, as 
executor, to recover the amount of his 
loans, which, with accrued interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent., had reached a total of 
about $20,000, In addition to this sum Mr. 
Gaines also alleged in his complaint that 
he had paid taxes and assessments on the 
Horatio Street to the amount 
$2,101, 

When sold at auction a few days ago, the 
property went to Mr. Gaines, individually, 
for $7,350—probably about its full value— 
and Mr. Gaines, if he cares to, may now 
irdulge in further legal proceedings with 
himself by having a deficiency judgment 
for about $13,000 entered against Mr. 
Gaines as executor. 
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Married i in a Ballon. 


HE first balloon ascension marriage in 
history was recalled last week, when 
Sergt. Charles M. Colton, one of the 

oldest members of the New York police, 
stationed in ‘the’ Tenderloin precinct, 
brated the twenty-seventh anniversary 
his marriage to Miss Mary E. Walsh. 

The’ Sergeant sxy#ithgt Me really unusual 
featuté. of his matriage’ was’ that it might 
never have taken place at all had it not 
been in a balloon. 

It- was a case of risk all to win all. 
and his wife were members of P. ‘PF. Bar/ 
num’'s circus. They had long wished to 
wed, but were without fortunes and did not 
like to marry.in that condition. Finaily 
woman's wit saved the day. . His wife sug- 
gested that they be married in a balloon. 
The scheme was proposed to Mr. Barnum, 
and he, always ready to take advantage of 
a novel idea, agreed to give them a hand- 
some dowry to carry it out. 

The ascension took place .at Lineoln Park, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 19, 1874. It. was 
widely advertised and the novelty and great 
danger attending a balloon ascension in 
those days attracted a crowd of about 
1,000 people. The attendants were Miss 
Anna R. Yates and W. C. Coup, Barnum’'s 
business manager. The officiating clergy- 
man was the Rev. Howard B. Jeffries of 
the Church of Christ, Pittsburg, Penn. The 
ballocnist was W. H. Donaldson,-who has 
never been heard of since his ascension at 
Chicago the following year, 1875. 

The baltloon basket was elaborately deco- 
rated with flowers set’ on a background 
formed by the American and Irish flags. 
As Mendelssolm’s wedding march was 
played the party stepped into the basket, 
the ropes were cast, and the bridal party 
ascended amid the “ godspeeds"’ of the 
multitude. 

It was a sunshiny day with but a light 
wind, and the balloon drifted gracefully 
up and away. At the height of one mile 
the ceremony was performed with solemn- 
ity. After a wedding trip of about fifteen 
miles the party descerided without mishap. 

The certificate of marriage which was 
given to the couple reads: 

Charles M, Colton, 


Mary E. Walsh, 
“PP... | reg pe . mile high 


Ohio, Oct. 19, 187: 
Rov. H. B. TEFFRIES, 


Officiating Clergyman. 
A short time after the marriage the couple 
quit the circus and came to New York, 
KNOW it now,” mused the man from 
Scotch whisky.with a high-sounding name, 


where they have since lived, 
up.the State, who, had Just. finished 
and stood gazing at ‘the — in contem- 


. High Ball—Comes High. 
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“ Well, what do you know? Let's have 


it,” returned his friend. . 

“Why, I never knew what those letters, 
Vv, 0. PR. stood for,” he replied. with a 
gianer at the feokt chen for two drinks, 

“ But U'm ‘on’,now—Very..0x-Pensive,”. 
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* Puzzle—Find the Dog. 

R. WILLIAMS had written but +six 
M lines of his essay on '' Cencentration 

of Thought" .when the dog com: 
menced to howl Williams didn’t kaow 
what. dog. it was that. howled. It wasn’t 
easy to specify dogs in the Wiltshire. The 
Wiltshire Sheltered twenty-four famites, 
each of which owned a dog, and none but 
an expert. conld differentiate the various 
canine war cries, - ~% 

But whatever dog it was, he had had 
practice in howling. His’ voice was well 
trained and not likely to give out soon. He 
began on a kind of dog pianissimo, which to 
the human ear ts fortissimo; then with ex~ 
pressive crescendo and staccato movements 
the volume of tone swelled rapidly till the 
Wiltshire air-shaft, the acoustie properties 
of which were of the first-order, and the 
rooms adjoining was alive with barks and 
yells. ’ ‘ 

Williams shut the door and tried to reason 
away this revelry of sound by Christian 
Science methods. lie fixed his-eyes on 
space, as represented by the window cur- 
tain, and said, with grave emphasis: ‘‘There 
is no dog." 

Another frantic how! followed this asser- 
tion like the central theme of a fugue, and 
made Williams's major premise seem rather 
shaky. 

“The dog does not howl,’ he amended, 
“consequently [ cannot hear the dog howl.”’ 

Another series of blasts convinced him 
that even this concession was a sophism. ” 

“The dog does howl,’ he decided, “ and 
leud, too, and I'm going to stop im.” 

Williams darted out of his own flat and 
pulled the door to with a bang. He’ went 
first to the floor above. 

“Is that your dog making all that rack- 
et?" he demanded the white-capped 
maid. 

The 
ccurse 


basket. 


maid 
not,"* 


was 
she 
E ain't opened ‘is 
to eat ‘is breafas,’ an’ then ‘e 
didn't make no noise about hit—not ‘alf as 
as some folks makes w'en they 
pryin’ 


properly indignant “oe 
‘*E’s asleep in ‘is 
‘ead this morn- 


said, 


excep’ 


goes about 
ness,.”’ 

Williams made his: next 
docr of the flat below his own. 
your dog that's on the warpath?” he asked, 

The maid the dog was not theirs, 
Their dog was likewise asleep in his bas- 
ket, 

Williams next directed his steps to the 
fourth floor, right. ‘‘ Their dog's a bull that 
weighs 300 pounds, if he weighs anything,"’ 
he said, ‘“‘and I'll bet $5 he ain't asleep in 
his basket . 

But he was. 


into other people's busi- 
inquiry at the 
‘Is that 


said 


“La, no,"" said the maid; ~ 
“'tain’'t Billy ‘t's makin’ all that fuss."’ 

““T suppoge,"' said Williams, with fine sar- - 
casm, “ that he is asleep in his basket." 

“He sure is,’ said the maid. And then 
she shut the door in Williams's face. 

Williams didn't dodge about much after 
that. He visited the remaining twenty flats 
in regular order, and in response to his 
twenty inquiries he bearned that the twenty 
dogs were asleep in’their baskets. By-and- 
by he went back and-sat down on his.own 
doorstep to meditate. 

“Twenty-four -dogs,’" mused Williams, 
‘asleep in their baskets. Dogs of high de- 
gree and low degree; dogs big and littles 
dogs*young and old; dogs white, black, buff- 
and brindle,” all asleep in their- baskets. 
They must’-be doped to sleep through ait 
this racket. And one of 'em’s got night- 
mare, I wonder which it fs?” 

Mr. Williams went into his flat and pioked 
his six , lines. on ‘“ Concentration, of 
Thought,’ Through the: closed door..he 
heard a.jumble of tones thrown out. by. the;, 
mouthful, now with the sonorous -effeet: at. 
a drum, now with the shrill. cadence. of ; the 
flute. Presently he heard something else. 
The janitor was ringing the bell and de- 
manding admittance. 

“Say,” said -the autocrat 
shire; “‘ w'ere’s that dog?" ; 

**Search ‘me,"’ said Witiams. 

“ Well,’ said the janitor, “I will search 
you. The rest 0’ the tenants say they can't. 
stand the hullabaloo any longer, an’ if: you 
can’t give ‘im anything to make “im dry up 
w'y, you've’ got ‘to choke ‘im, that’s all.” 

“Chioke who?” gasped Williams. 

“W'y, your dog.” t ; 

“My dog?” said Williams. “It isn’t my 
dog.’ My dog is asleep in his basket.” 

He smiled faintly at this trite rejoinder, 
but he knew it was the truth, and he had 
to let it stand. The janitor, however, had 
his doubts. 

“Just show me the basket,’ he said. 
* Somethin’ ’s- got to be done. I’ve seen 
all the rest o’ the dogs. They're all right, 
Now, trot yours out.” 

Instead of trotting the dog out Mr. Will- 
jams trotted the janitor in. He led the way 
back to the storeroom near the airshaft 
with the air of a conqueror. 

* Behold,” he said, and opened the door. 

But he said.no more, for as the door 
swung on its hinges a little streak of yellow 
darted down from a perch beside the air- 
shaft window and rushed between Wiill- 
jams’s feet and against the janitor’s legs 
with such force that both men toppled. 
over against the wall for support. 

“ Asleep ip ‘ja basket, was ‘e?” scoffed 
the janitor. . - 

‘Williams, ,,was,.very humble. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said. “I was sq busy 
writing an.essay that [ forgot that my! 
wife, and-the,maid had both gone s 
this morning and left the dog. here all by 
himself. I've been trying for the last halt. 
hour to locate that dog,” 

“Well,” said the Janitor, 
you've located 'im.”” 
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Qe AVTVMN BIRD LIFE IN 
‘ CITY PARKS : 


; HE idea of birds and bird songs is: so 
closely associated in the mind of the 
ordinary city dweller with the months 

of Spring and Summer, that he fails alto- 
gether to notice the presence in our parks 
of the Autumn birds. As a matter of fact, 
the delis and groves of Central Park still 
ring with song. and the flicker of wings, 
the flirt of tails, the gleam of brilliant 
feathers may still be caught among the 
trees. 

It is true that the most exquisite songs, 
the liquid brilliant luting of the bobolink, 
the wild, rapturous wing song of the vesper 
sparrow, the soft melody of the purple 
finch, are overpassed and gone. These gifted 
choristers are singing now down in the 
orange groves of Florida or in the cotton 
fields of Louisiana. True, too, that the 
orioles, the tanagers, and many of the 
brilliant warblers have deserted Central 
Park for the parks of the South, but yet a 
rich field remains, a rich harvest for the 
lover of the birds and bird songs. 

The clear whistle of the white-throat 
sparrow may be heard in Indian Summer 
days, and sometimes you may see his gray- 
brown figure and his clear white throat, 
easily picked out from the fellows he con- 
sorts with. The modest chirping sparrow, 
the boisterous English intruder, the once- 
tuneful but now comparatively silent song 
sparrow—all are still lingering in Central 
Park, and some, notably the chirping mem- 
ber of the family and his English cousin, 
are quite content to hide all Winter in the 
shelter of our trees. The little tuft of red, 
a mere dash, like a pink ribbon about’‘a 
Quaker maiden’s throat, seems all the sug- 
gestion of gayety that Dame Nature has 
allowed this least aggressive of the spar- 
row tribe—the chirping sparrow. The note 
is, as the name suggests, a mere chirp, 
though not unmusical. 


Of warblers there still remains a host, 
though now, for the most part silent, bely- 
ing their name. Many of them, it is said, 
are to be found in the Park in early morn- 
ing, coming down from their migratory 
flights to feed upon the insects that are 
just waking from the sleep and stupidity 
of the cool October nights, but mostly they 
are mere transients, passing high above the 
city on their Southern pilgrimage. Perhaps 
the flash of a wing from a thick covert be- 
trays the lively redstart, the tiny blue- 
winged warbler, or the chestnut-sided warb- 
ler. It is said that the small pine warbler 
has been seen quite often lately, but it is 
an unusual occurrence if it be true. Not 
any of the warblers stay with us through 
Winter. 

There flies the level-speeding goldfinch, 
pouring forth his glad, ecstatic strain. His 
black-tipped wings beat slowly through the 
air. He is deliberate and very quiet when 
perched, although musical in flight. 
Herein he differs from his cousin, the 
vireo, and from nearly all our other singing 
birds. He may remain with us all Winter, 
although an especially severe season may 
prove his destruction. Late in the Fall he 
loses the brilliant yellow of his dress, as- 
suming a quieter shade of the same color. 
The vireo is here also, but quiet and retir- 
ing, and he will depart for warmer 
lands, where soft and gentle Summer air 
will tempt his music into life again. 

The robin still remains, but he is a sadly 
depressed and serious bird compared with 
the rollicking, boisterous, fellow 
who used to perch upon a lofty bough and 
sing defiance to the world of birds. He 
spends his time grubbing for worms, lurk- 
fing beneath the trees—a most prosaic bird 
in Autumn days. The red is faded on his 
breast, the fires of exuberant life are burn- 
ing low—he, too, will soon follow his meek 
and sweet-vyoiced relative, the woodthrush, 
down into Dixie land. Throughout the Win- 
ter no thrushes dwell In the city parks, un- 
less some chance late-comer from the North 
or some derelict blown upon the wings of 
storm from the South. 

Sit in some high vantage place in the 
morning when the mist is lifting off the 
park, when the earth begins to grow warm 
again, when the chains of silence are loosed 
from the hearts of the birds, and see what 
fortune brings. ‘There will be a surprise in 
the variety and scope of the répertoire of 
Autumn bird songs in ovr parks. Not alone 
a few strains of the song sparrow, a few 
choked robin notes, a warble from a belated 
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interesting collection of totems has 
just been added to the exhibits of t 
American Museum of Natural 
tory. 

This collection is one of the numerous 
additions made through the.Jesup expedi- 
tion in the North Pacific Ocean. On the 
ground fioor of the museum will be found 
an exhibit embracing the tribe of Haida 
Indians and their surroundings. This will 
include, when completed,: groups repre- 
senting the people themselves, life size, a 
model! of a Haida dwelling, a huge canoe, 
various products their industrial skill, 
and the new collection of totems. 

The Haida Indlans themselves on 
Queen Charlotte Island, a large island be- 
longing to the Province of British Colum- 
bia, Canada. The tribe very low down 
in the scale of civilization, and, therefore, 
presents the characteristics of man in 
very primitive state. The deep research 
into their manners and customs, which 
has been wndertaken and carried through 
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redstart, the chatter of the oven bird, the 
‘“‘cheap-cheap " of the dodging junco, but 
yor a few minutes at least the songs of 
the Summer live again in the coverts of the 
wood, an echo ringing down the Autuinn 
days, an echo that grows faint and fainter 
as Autumn flies and Winter creeps upon 
us, till at last the world of birds is silent. 
The medley of the lark, the flight song 
of the goléfinch, the tremolo of the indigo 


‘bird, the drumming of the woodpecker, the 


high, wild screech of the blue jay, the 
scream of the pigeon hawk—all these and 
more may be heard throughout October. 
Sometimes, from away off across the 
lagoon comes the curlew whistle or the kil- 
deer plover call. 

If it be not so much the pleasure of the 
ear that is sought, but rather the sight of 
brilliant plumage and gayly attired “ gor- 
geous dames and knights,” the Autumn 
will brine deep disappointment, for many 
of the most beautiful and brilliant of the 
Summer residents are gone away South and 
will not be back for many months. The 
Baltimore oriole, with his glossy black 
head, brilliant orange breast and shoulders, 
barely touched with white; the scarlet 
tanager, dressed all in brilliant, flaming 
scarlet, except the black wing tips and tail; 
the purple finch, with his neck and head 
a rich, dull purple shade; the jeweled green 
and crimson humming bird; the sly little 
yellow warble that slips like a flash of 
greenish-yellow light among the trees— 
these are all past and gone, and but a little 
remains of rich and brilliant color. The 
glossy bluebird with his crimson breast; the 
flashing goldfinch, black-winged and 
crowned with black; the pale blue jay, 
dotted and dashed with white and blue and 
black; the purple martin; above all, the 
gleaming, lustrous beauty of the cardinal 
remain to give the Autumn woods a touch 
of living beauty. 

Another family of birds that are intensely 
interesting to the lover of nature is the 
tribe of woodpeckers, nuthatches, creepers, 
and climbers. All year these happy fellows 
stay with us, taking great toll of insects 
from the bark and boles of the trees. In 
the dead of the Winter the visitor to Cen- 
tral Park may hear the “ tap, tap, tap” of 
the little downy woodpecker upon the 
trunk. Perhaps he will not be able to ‘ind 
him, for he looks so much like the bark 
upon which he rests that he is nearly tn- 
visible. The black and white creeper looks 
much like him, except that he ts smaller. 

The nuthatch, bluish-gray and black, is 
an acrobat, born and bred. He cares not 
whether he be upside down or not. He 
swings about a_e straight, outstanding 
branch, he balances on some broken stub 
of a limb, he hangs head downward from 
a twig. His note is a hoarse ‘“ quank,” 
very unmusical. 

The flicker 
He often 


is the beauty of the tribe. 
called ‘ high-hole,"’ on ac- 
count of his breeding habits. His back 
is brown, barred with black; his breast 
grayish dun, speckled with black, and with 
a black crescent on the throat; his wings 
and tail are tipped and lined with brilliant 
yellow; there is a “ beauty spot” of scariet 
on his head. He is indeed the beau of nis 
whole family, 

The chickadee is a happy fellow who 
stays in New York all Winter and appar- 
ently enjoys himself thoroughly. He lives 
on anything, but loves best the crumbs 
and seeds the visitors will give him. At 
this season of the year his “ chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee "’ is one of the most constant voices 
of the park. 

High up the trees, against the 
blue Autumn sky, there is a speck of silver, 
a gleaming white gull winging his way to 
the lagoon he loves. Above him yet one 
may happen to see a flight of teal or ean- 
vasback or wood duck. Perhaps a wedge 
of geese that make their way southwer, 
although the time is not quite yet. Yonder 
hurtles a pigeon hawk, here a chicken 
hawk, here again a tiny sparrow hawk 
goes circling high above the trees—fuzi- 
tives, these, from the North, all Southward 
bound. 

A day among the birds tn Central Park, 
an hour, even, taken from the daily round, 
pays well for itself. Much is there to see 
both of birds that are here with us for all 
year and birds that are merely visiting 
upon their Southward way. 
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S AND THEIR MEANINGS. 


by the Jesup expedition, is on a par with 


' the work of Frazcr's expedition for ex- 


ploration and study among the aboriginal 
tribes of Central Australia. to 
say, just as Frazer added a collection of 
Australian totems to the British Museum, 
so Mr. Jesup has brought to this museum 
a collection of American totems. The fact 
is of more than passing interest as an il- 
lustration of the similarity of institutions 
and customs, in races not at all related, 
but occupying a like place in the scale of 
human progress. 
According to Mr. 

cerning these totems, 
had magie control over the elements and 
powers represented by the figures of the 
totem of their family. Of this no hint is 
given in the Haida system of totemism. 
Among these Indians the totem is merely a 
legend carved in wood and embodying, 
generally, tbe erest or sign of the family 
in which the totem is held. The tribes are 
divided into Raven people and Bagle peo- 


Strange 


Frazer’s theory con- 
the various families 
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ple, and these again are subdivided into 
groups. No man or woman may marry in 
his or her own group. When a man takes 
a wife he sets up at the corner of ‘his 
house his totem, combining the crests qf 
his own and his wife’s group, and any 
legends connected with either of these 
groups. This is the explanation of the-ex- 
istence of these symbolic creations, 


The totems vary in height from ten to 
fifty feet, and many of them are on ex- 
hibition at the museum, A group of mod- 
els displays the great variety of totems 
and affords an interesting study of le- 
gendary lore. This collection was made by 
Mr. John R, Swanton. 


One of the most elaborate and interesting 
totems tells the story of the Raven. A 
beaver owned a pond, but the Raven offered 
to gamble with him for the fish in the 
pond, The Beaver accepting, the Raven 
won the fish. So he carried away the pond 
and all. The rest of the story tells how 
the Raven. playing with the moon, was 
turned into a child, and went to visit the 
man who owned the moon. Here he be- 
came a pine needle, and was swallowed by 
the daughter of the moon’s owner. born 
again as a Raven, he flew away with tne 
moon. 

A totem that recalls a Greek story Is es- 
pecially interesting. A ravaging mon>-ter 
of the sea was fought against and slain by 
aman. A fabulous bird lent its assistance 
to the man, and they succeeded in entrap- 
ping the monster by means of children used 
as bait to lure him into a path where a 
great log was prepared to fall upon him. 

Another totem represents the fate of a 
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man who married a dog-fish and went 
down to the bottom of the sea. ‘The 
Raven's adventures are pictured also in a 
totem that represents him. as endeavoring 
to steal part of the fisherman's catch by a 
Clever ruse; and, again, in a figure thar 
represents him as caught on the hook ard 
losing a part of his nose. Other figures in 
common use are those of the eagle, the 
frog, the whale, and the bear. - 

It has been said that hardly a race in 
the world lacks a legend of the Deluge. 
This race is no exception to the rule. A 
totem represents a man whose hat, during 
the Deluge, grew steadily upward, keeping 
always just above the waters. All the peo- 
ple tried to save themselves by it, but of 
coyrse very few succeeded, only enough be- 
ing sayed to repeuple the world, This is so 
closé in its meaning to our own story of 
Noah, and the Green legend of Deucalion, 
that it possesses an interest of special im- 
port to the theologian. The hats in the 
figures are ringed, and that family is 
counted the more honorable which pos- 
sesses the right to have upon the hats in 
their totem the greater number of rings. 

The carving upon the original totems in 
the collection displays the fact that in this 
branch of art the tribe is not altogether 
primitive. Their sense of proportion is 
good, and their production of perspective 
not to be despised. In facial expression. 
to the mind of a layman, they far exceed 
the Chinese and Japanese artists of to-day. 

This collection of totems is to be added to 
the Haida exhibit and opened to the public 
early this week. Prof. Hennon C. Bumpus, 
the Supezrintenden, and Dr. Franz Boas 
have charge of the exhibit. 
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Electioneering 


LECTIONEERING on the east side is 
an occupation not always fraught 
with pleasure and success, and men 

who go in for the work from a purely im- 
personal motive and only in the desire to sce 
good government, deserve more credit than 
they often get. There is hard work ond lit- 
tle glory in it. 

The east side Russians are a stoical set, 
who are seldom aroused to heights of en- 
thusiasm. They take their pleasures as 
they do their sorrows, without fuss, with- 
out outcry, without enthusiasm. With them 
polities is a business demanding grave 
thought and profound conviction. There is 
scarcely a more attentive audience to be 
found within the Mimits of New York than 
these long-bearded, grave-eyed, quiet- 
voiced Russians, who listen alike to ail 
arguments without demonstrations of favor 
or disfavor. Only the elder, standing well 
in the front of the crowds gathered about 
the street corners to hear the eloquence of 
some wandering speaker, strokes his beard 
sagely when the orator soars off on rhet- 
orical wings and calmly announces to his 
neighbor, “ Dat’s nonsense,” an expression 
of opinion not calculated to increase the 
orator’s eloquence. 


Theoretic arguments are not calculated 
to stir them; idealism only makes them 
look blankly at the speaker and shake their 
heads sadly; figures and names are the 
things that count on the east side. Inn- 
uendos, covert references, stinging shafts 
of satire are lost on these people, they 
want facts. They smile grimly at large 
figures, they sigh contentedly at the men- 
tion of guilty names. 


To one not down there for the city's good 
or for the edification of the people, who 
merely saunters through the crowds or 
stops here and there before some impas- 
sioned orator—not to hear him particularly 
but to watch his audience—there is much 
to be seen and heard. 


Before one of the Fusionists’ trucks the 
other night, where the band was striking 
up gay notes and the people were stream- 
ing toward the red lights like a colony of 
ants, a@ wagon lumbered heavily past. 
“Stop,” shouted the Chairman with all the 
eloquence he could muster from his high 
eminence on the improvised wagon plat- 
form, addressing the bandmaster. But the 
word and the gesture miscarried. The 
driver of the heavy wagon—undoubtedly a 
Tammany adherent—pulled up indignantly, 
“And fhat fer shall I be a shtopping?"’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ And shure ef I shtop it'll be 
for to be breaking your face.” 


Some of the “ guardians of the peace” 
have themselves a unique and usually ef- 
fective method of breaking up a Low meet- 
ing. With sudden energy they dart through 
the crowd shouting, “Stop! Stop!” Where 
is the man who is a man who will not join 
in the chase? Before you can count the 
seconds the crowd has started in the wake 
of the policeman, and the speaker is left 
to shout his words to the empty square cr 
to the stars. ° 

One orator -the other evening held his 
audience with bated breath while he tcld 
the touching story of Moses Fleck. 

“In your own country,” said he, aptly 
illustrating his point, “‘ you know that 
Rabbi must be unanimously elected.’”’ 

A murmur of general approval and ap- 
probation went around. He was reaching 
the hearts of his hearers by bringing his 
arguments home. 

“ Well,” he went on, “once the namecof 
a good man was suggested as Rabbi: The 
people all cast their votes, but when the 
ballot was counted one dissenting vote. was 
east. The name of that man was Moses 
Vieck.”’ : 


So ve 
reuse 


terest. 

“The next year,"' he went on, ‘: they put 
the same man up again. Again a negaiive 
vote was cast, and when the votes. were 
told, again that'’man was Moses Fleck. A 


a 


heads began to wag now with in- 


In the Ghetto. 


committee visited his house and asked for 
an explanation of his vote. 

‘““Said Moses: ‘Who would ever 
heard of me if I had not voted against a 
good man?'” 

The speaker was honestly pleased with 
his success. He hadn't told a story that 
evening which met with so warm a recep- 
tion. When he transferred himself and his 
eloquence to a neighboring truck he bde- 
thought himself of his former triumph and 
began: 

‘That reminds me," he said, “ of a story. 
Once in Russia the name of a good man 
was suggested for Rabbi. When the votes 
were counted one man had voted against 
him. “The name of that man was——” 

“Moses Fleck!"’ shouted a chorus of 
voices in the front row. ‘ Moses Fleck!” 
came from the rear of the crowd. “ We 
know all about Moses Fleck!" shouted a 
small boy, * tell us something new!’ 

“My friends,” said the orator solemnly, 
‘“* Moses Fleek seems to be very well known 
in this neighborhood,” and the crowd 
laughed good-naturedly and cheered the 
orator for the first time that evening. 


naughty 
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A man profess- 


Sometimes Tammany 
tricks on the Fustonists. 
ing stanch adherence to the Fusionist can- 
didates begged that he might be allowed to 
address the people. Permission was granrt- 
ed him, and before the dazed guardians of 
the truck were aware of it he was plead- 
ing his cause for ‘‘ Tammany and pros- 
perity.” 

One evening last week a truck had just 
taken up its stand in Ludlow Street, when 
the Chairman had his attention directed for 
moment by “ Eet’'s a humpug—eet’s a 
uttered in convincing tones by 


! 
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| a 
humpug,”’ 
somebody, close to the truck. 

Looking down he saw a gray-haired and 
bewhiskered patriarch of the Ghetto, who 
went on: “ Eet's a humpug—eet’s a hum- 
pug.”" 

“What's a humbug,” asked 
man in his kindliest tones. 

ea twendy year. I vote 
Repooblican, I vote Deemocrat, I vote 

Socialeest—but I never hear of Fusion— 
eet's a humpug, eet’s a humpug:”’ 
| 


But 
alone 


the Chair- 


been a votaire 


the electioneering is not confined 
to representatives from other dis- 
tricts. The Ghetto itself has furnished its 
quota of stump speakers, and it is nothing 
unusual! to see some youthful advocate who 
has himself not yet tasted the joys of the 
ballot addressing his ‘ fellow-citizens’"’ in 
the peculiar east side jargon, composed 
mainly of German, English, and a smatter- 
ing of Hebrew. They establish themselves 
at the four corners of the street and vie 
their efforts to hold 
Personalities are frankly in- 
they form the feature 
of the meetings. As the few blocks in 
which they are gathered constitute their 
world so the shafts of these people must 
pierce their neighbors. 


with one another in 
the crowds. 
dulged in—indeed, 


One student of New York College, ad- 
dressing his audience and feeling that they 
were drifting to his opponent's corner, ap- 
pealed to their high sense of moral chival- 
ry. This youthful advocate for the sanctity 
of the home pointed the finger of scorn at 
the man on the opposite truck. 

‘* Fellow-citizens,"’ he 
you listen to that man? Why, he deserted 
his wife on his wedding day. What kind 
of a man is he to address respectable and 


shouted, ‘ would 


honest people?” 

But an impartial judge, whe showed him- 
self ‘to 
well; called back from 
midst of the crowd: 

** We have to see the wife before we can 
eondemn him.” 

Nor are the women of the east side lack- 
ing in interest in municipal affairs. They 
form a large percentage of the crowds lis- 
tening to the speakers; their voices can be 
heard in warm disoussion of political issues, 
and it is safe to'say they influence a goodly 
votes. 


something of a philosopher as 
in the 
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FROM CITY HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


No Hope for Bald Heads. 


§ there a cure for baldness? If there 
cc] was, you suppose there would 
be any bald-headed doctors?”’ 

It was a fashionable hair dresser of long 
experience who replied to the query. 

“Tf you lose your hair as the result of 
illness,’ said he, “it will grow again. If 
you find it going because of natural loss 
of its vitality, its departure may be de- 
layed by the use of tonics, but it will go, 
and once naturally bald you will be bald al- 
ways thereafter. I have dressed the heads 
of New Yorkers and others for a genera- 
tion and more. I have lamented with hun- 
dreds my patrons, from whose heads 
not only the band of time but the indis- 
cretion and carelessness of youth were 
gradually plucking the natural and often 
luxuriant cevering, and have anointed, 
drenched, and plastered their too apparent 
polis with lotions, tonics, and pomatums, 
and rubbed and kneaded and manipulated 
their failing scalps, until if there had been 
ene ember of hair life left slumbering 
there, it must have been brought back to 
its wonted fire and vigor; but I gave it ail 
up at last with a sigh, and handed them a 
card to my wig maker. If I have used one 
hair restorative I have used a hundred, and 
every one among them was warranted to 
not only prevent baldness but to restore to 
heads already bald their sometime hirsute 
glory. Look at me, my son! See what a 
remarkable growth, and youthful gloss- and 
sheen of hair I have. It has not changed 
in twenty-five years. Why?" 

The tonsorial savant seized his soft 
brown hair with both hands, and with a 
vicious jerk removed it from his head, It 
was costly wig, and his head was as 
white and shiny and bare as a billiard ball, 

“That is why!"’ he resumed, bitterly. 
“And Tt not only a “hair dresser, but 


do 
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learned and skilled in every tonsor:+! art!” 


if there were a help for baldness other 
than the wig maker, do you for a moment 
suppose that I; of all men, would not 
know it? and knowing it would not only 
have rescued myself, but have saved to 
myself scores of most profitable patrons? 
If that“Is not proof sufficient that a man 
once bald is always bald, just call to mind 
doctors of your acquaintance who are as 
bald as glass globes. They are wise in the 
mysteries of drugs and in the’ preparation 
of healing things and restoratives. They 
know what result thelr combination and 


application will produce. If any one living 
were capable of curing baldness some one 
among these cxperts in the sciente of cur- 
ing ought to be the one. You never had 
occasion to go to a doctor to get a pre- 
scription for baldness, I see. I have bad 
such occasion. Did I get the prescription? 
Let my shining poll, stripped of its luxu- 
riant disguise, be my answer. 

““*Come to me for a-cure for anything 
else,” said my medical adviser. * Anything 
else,’ said he, ‘and I‘ will cure you. “ But 
baldness! Why, my dear Sir, Esculapius 
himself was as bald as—as bald as—well, as 
bald as I am!’ 

“And he was bald, that doctor of mine. 
An onion has more hair than he had. 

“No, my son. If there lurked anywhere 
in all the materia medica, not only of this 
age but of past ages, the name of one Ilit- 
tle herb, or drug,’or whatever you might 
call it, that cota bid evén one hair to 
grow where there “had been ten before, 
there would be no bald doctors, and the 
discoverer of that boon would live longer 
fn the affections of men than the much- 
spoken-of individual who is expected to 
reach the summit of all greatness and love 
some day by making two blades of grass 
to grow where but one grew before!’ 


Frank Work’s Tip. 

RANK WORK, ‘as all ‘his associates 
F can testify, is very chary of xiving 
“polhts”’ on the market when ‘his 
opinion is asked. As he was crossing Matli- 
son Square the other day tn hié daily #irch 
from« his residence ‘to ‘the Fifth’ Avenue 
Hotel, a young man: of his acquaintance 
to ingratiate himéelf . into ~Mr.’ 


“asparagus ‘tips.’ 


Work's favor by inquiring after his favor- 


ite dog for the purpose of setting a point 
from him on stocks. 

“T now leave him at home, Sir,” ‘tartly 
replied “Mr. “Work. 


the pity, as I find him more companionable 
and intelligent than most human beings." 

“Ahem! Mr. Work, what do you think 
of the market—any money tor be rege in 
the Street nowadavs? "’ 

“There is. always money to be made: 
there, Sir,’ replied Mr. Work. 

“ How, may I inquire?!’ . 

“Jt takes money and. brains to -make 
money in Wail Street," nee Mr. Woaat 
emphatically.. ee ’ 

“Can you give me a paint?’ * . 

“Eh? Ah, yet A point! Which have 
you?”’ : 

“What do you mean—?"' 

“*Money or. brains, Sir. 
you? '! asked-Mr.- Work. = ; 
—“ Well, Ihave a little-a little meney—" 

“ And-a dittle braine—”’, «- 
Well, I flatter myself that have. some 
brains—at all events I do not think Lam a 
fool} ad 

s Wel, . which ef. the two do you think 


wa 2 


Weng have 


. swell, an T have but little money I think. 


: ‘*T ‘cannot ‘take’ him” 
around witli me’ now as I used td. More's” 
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city is as diminutive as my pile of money 
is at present.” 

“ Well, all the point that I can give you, 
said Mr. Work seriously, ‘is if. you have 
money buy—go long of the market; if you 
have brains seil—go short of the market 

“T do not exactly catch your meaning, 
Mr. Work.” 

“Tt 4akes money to buy stock, doesn't it? 
Well, it takes-an equal amount of brains to 
Sell them; orrelse as old Dan Drew once 
sald} ‘He who sells’ what isn’t his'n will 
surely go.te prison!’ ” 
“Well, what do you 
ket?” 

“Money and brains, Sir!’ shouted Mr. 
Work as he limped away chuckling to him 
self. 
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Her First Window Garden. 
LITERARY woman who lives in an 
apartment on Madison Avenue re- 
ceived last Spring several packages of 
flower seeds, through the kindness of the 
General Government at Washington and 
the formal request of an acquaintance in 
Congress. 

She had been reading of Elizabeth's gar- 
den, and forthwith she had some window 
bexées made, and planted the re- 
stlved th’ have a garden of her own. At 
length they sprouted and began to grow. 
them in the box, fastened to 
toothpick, was the long Latin name which 
the’ Government had affixed to the seeds. 

A delicate green plant, with pulpy leaves 
shining like polished wax,"’ the lady said, 
began to grow furiously. The directions 
in a florist’s book said that the plant bear- 
ing that Latin name should be “ trained 
on a trellis,” and a trellis was manufact- 
ured, the green stalks bound to it, and they 
grew—and they grew. That was all they 
did. There were no creepers put out to 
hold them to the trellis, and there were no 
signs of buds or blossoms. Still it was a 
‘“benutiful bit of green” in the window, 
and the plants were nursed faithfully and 
One-day the owner's cousin 
called.. He lives somewhere in that vague 
region known as “up. the State" and owns 
a farm. He looked at the window garden— 
one short, searching look, and laughed. 

©“ What's this new plant?” he. asked. 
“It's grandifiorum — something,” an- 
swered the literary woman, “ but it won't 
blossom,” 

“ Grandiflorum nothing,” replied the 
farmer cousin; “it's pusley, and it's the 
peskiest nuisance that ever grew in a gar- 
den."" 

The looked up the record of this 
weed, and now she is undecided whether to 
write a protest to the Agricultural Depart- 
Men! or a magazine article on the * De- 
lights of Window Gardens.” 
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_» How ~ Make Chon Suey. 

&. 8S. FALES, who for several years 
W. was Vice Consul at Amoy, China, 

is a cook of superexcellence. 
he: “ There is a growing taste on the part 
of New Yorkers for Chinese dishes. Chi- 
nese restaurants have sprung up all over 
the city, and they are well patronized, espe- 
clally at night. The dish ‘mostly in demand 
is chow chop suey, a most delicious con- 
coction, if properly prepared. For the ben- 
efit of those who do not care to go to a 
Chinese restaurant, let me give the. recipe, 
so that it can be. made.by any intelligent 
housewife. 

“For four persons—Two chickens’ livers, 
two chickens’ gizzards, one pound young, 
clean pork, cut into small pieces, half an 
ounce of green root ginger, two. stalks of 
celery, Sautée this in a frying pan over a 
hot fire, adding four tablespoonfuls of olive 


oil, one tablespoonful of vinegar, half a cup 
of boiling water, one teaspoonful of 


Worcestershire sauce, half ‘a teaspoonful 
of salt, black and red pepper to’ taste, dash 
of ‘cloves and cinnamon, When nearly done 
add -stnail can of mushtooms, half a cup 
of elther bean ‘sprouts or French green 
peas, or string beans chopped fine, or 
“The See Yu sauce which is 
eaten with this delectable dish can be pro- 


‘cured at-any ‘Chinese: grocery.’ 


Photographing Funeral Flowers. 
HE: visitor,'surveyed the walls ef the 
. studio curiously. a oe 
‘You don‘t-seem to be taking the 


pictures. of-anything but flowers,"’ was the 


~ “ Extold. you," . said the artist, 


critical remark. 
“that Lam 


devoting: my attention to still dife. 


-* But there are different kinds of - still 
life,” -was the reply. ‘‘ Why confine your- 
self to flowers exclusively.'’ . 
“TT don't,”. said he, “eneee in a while I 
snap 4 corpse.”’ .. 
“ A corpse!."’ This-was a cry of as: 
The artist nodded. . “Don't you see," 


“he said, “ that-these are all funeral flow- 


‘era? If yourwlll look more: closely you will. 


Y have the most. brains; at ‘all events 1} 


a should hate to think that my mentai-capa- 


see ‘that in. many cases they are piled -up 


Said | 


‘struck off’ for distribution among rela- 
tives and friends.’ To me it seems rather 
a weicd fad, but so long as the public likes 

and willing pay for catering to 


I suppose I ought to have no kick com- 


is to 
it, 
ing."’ 


Waiters Who Speculate. 


shoe gy of the successful speculation 
waiters in popular resorts on 
" received from the patrons are 
but there is the other side—that 
Said Philippe, at Delmonico’s: 
one of our watters constantly spec- 
“tips ’ loss and failure are cer- 
to come sooner or later. As in the 
Beau Brummel's neckties, one 
hears of the unsuccessful, and their 
It generally happens that a waiter 
If he puts the money 
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| 
: 
Ss" 


| case of 

never 
| losses. 
is successful at first. 
he makes into real estate he prospers; but 
let him continue to speculate’and he gen- 
erally loses his all. -1 have had some good 
winnings, but prefer investment in 
estate. Stock speculation really 
a 
to business. As soon as we find a waiter 
getting too engrossed in speculation we 
discharge him, as he cannot keep away 
from the ticker, and confuses his orders. 
One ypoor fellcw nearly went crazy here 
last Winter in consequence of his stock 
speculations. He would ferget his orders 
and call for ‘one Western Union,’ 
he should have said ‘ one steak underione,’ 
and so on, until we had to discharge him 
I do not know what has become of him, 
but expect to hear he has landed in the 
insane asylum. on the Sale vid. 


waiter, 


Anotner Superstition Dissipated. 
HIRTEEN is regarded by some people 


if as extremely lucky. When preceded by 
| the numeral three, so that the figures, 
backward or forward read “* 313,"" it is 
a combination, according to certain ones, 
that is far more potent for good fortune 
than any other possible grouping of figures. 
The general idea that railroad men, and 
particularly men employed on the street 
ear lines, all dread @hirteen is not true. 

As an-instance: 

Patrick Gorman, Friday night, 
number changed from S814 to 313. 
low-conductors of the Columbus Avenue 
line predicted . disaster. As he rang to 
start he said to a passenger who has tray- 
eled with him many trips: 

‘You just watch and see if this 3128 is 
not luck. Why, I was born on June 13 and 
on a Friday. 
conductor means I have not been lucky, but 
I have. There will be a propitious 13 come 
along some Friday, and I will own stock 
in this line. 

‘* When I was thirteen year’ old and, on 
a Friday, the 18th day of the month, I 
fell down a shaft in an iron mine. 
a terribly long fall, several times thirteen, 
probably 113 feet. It was not measured. 

| On the 15th day of the next month I was 
up and abeut playing with the other boys, 
and again Captain .of our baseball nine.” 

At this point a man got on the car and 
handed the conductor $13 which he owed 
to him. After this passenger, a man in 
the uniform of the company, got off, Gor- 
man renewed his story of the lucky L3. 

“There is not anotner man in the barn 
would lend that fellow money. He has a 
reputation of borrow, borrow all the time, 
~and pay back only every once in a while. 
But he really was in need, His rent was 
unpaid. He has «a nice wife and children. 
It was the 18th day of the month and 
the landlord had lost all patience. I let 
him have the money.” 

The car with Conductor No. 215 crossed 
Thirteenth Street in safety. The follow- 
ing ear struck a large truck, and there 
was a serious stoppage of traffic. 


‘ 
had his 
His fel- 


“What did [ tell you,’ said the lucky 
conductor, “Cll have (to borrow some 
money and plunge on Wall Street.” 

“The passenger alighted, assured that 
there was one happy-go-lucky fellow ring- 
ing up fares afl over the ‘city, and he in- 
vested in a policy game -with a combina- 
‘tlon of thirteens. He lost. 

Bachelor’s Mending. 
“ ime beeh wondering for some “time,” 

: sald ‘the Shirtwillsted’ clerk, “ who 

uses aff the little tiand sewing -ma- 
chines that we seil ove: the counters now- 
adays.. .Yesterday I found out. It is.the 
men. TI -had observed ‘fof several weeks 
that the masculine shoppers investing in 
these handy little contrivances far-exceoded 
the feminine, -but I set their. preponder- 
vance down to - good-natured © obedience 
which impelled them to buy at their-wives' 
behest. 

* But yesterday afternoon a eeodtoeke 
ing, helpless Hercules came in: to make in- 
quiries about a+ machine. His name and 
amanner-apprisead me atraight off that he 
was not hampered with many women folks, 
‘andl finally plucked ap enough courage to 
ask him for whom his purchase -was-tn- 

“*Wor myself,” he sald, ingenuousiy. 
‘I’ve seen so many of the fellows.ap, at 

-the schoot fooling. with them. this, Winter 
—I'm a fresh M. D., you know--that I 
thought I'd see what kind of. a stagger 1 
eould make atsmy own mending. You have 
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and he can not properly attend | 


| 
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| 
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{ for nothing. 
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You may think that being a | 
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It was - 
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| of the guardians in the 
real | 
distracts | 


|} know him. 
when } 


severed until they got 
the ‘crank with one 


so they could turn 
hand and guide the 
cloth with the other as well as a woman.’ 

‘The young man’s breezy reply nearly 
floored me, but, In the light of preceding 
experiences, [ knew it must be so, and if 
seams had voices | fancy that a goodly 
number of them could tell of their origin 
on hand sewing machines that have been 
guided by the bachelor bearders of New 
York."’ 


Kennedy Longs for Stuffed Animals 


OHN KENNEDY, for fourteen years 
policeman, has been so long stationed 
about Central Park that he might look 

or it as his private domain if he were not 

a sensible man who has seen and suffered 

when ‘the shake-down ” came. The chil- 

dren all know him and he rightly 
them his friends. 
For the past 


a 


counts 
five years he has been one 

Museum of Natural 

History. John has just experienced one of 

those changes of station which it seems to 

be the policy of the Department to 

make when, through long waequaintance 

with his dutics, a man has made himself 

valuable to the people. John is a cheerful 

man, however, and it would take more than 

a shift in position to make him forget his 

smile and kindly greeting to the many who 

He has been transferred in his 

many yards of ‘uniform to help people 

across the road at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 

ninth Street to that little island of safety” 
in front of the Hotel Netherland. Sunday 

yas his first day in the new position, and 

res big policeman had his hands full. 

“There I was,’ John, in describing 
the day, “almost bewildered. There were 
never so many vehicles in the Park before. 
It was a record day. For five years I had 
been where there nothing but stuffed 
animals, and there I was with thousands of 
rearing horses about me, mighty live ani- 
mals. Then there were the automobiles, 
sputtering out jets of steam, and the other 
kind which fill the atmosphere with gaso- 
line fumes, so that if it were not for the 
treea and big hote's you would think your- 
self in Long [sland City. 

‘If you arrest them 
past at the liveliest 
gait on record—fifty 
your evidence is not 


Police 


says 


is 


when they whizz 
eight-miles-an-hour 
would be close to it 

always supported by 
the testimony of the chauffeurs and the 
owners, and you are in a peck of trouble 
It is a lively torner, to be 
sure, It must be that they thought WNen- 
nedy was in danger of nervous prostration 
through too close study of stfll life in the 
museum, and, being so icitous about his 
well-being, sent him where stuffed animals 
do not abound. 1 hetped the women and 
the children across and there. was no acci- 
dent. There will be none white Kennedy 
is here, but he does sometimes long for the 
bugs and beasts of an animal mauseleum.”* 


New York His Summer Resort. 


OR over « quarter of a céntury Col. 
Mercer of Savannah, Ga., has been 
an annual Summer visitor to the 

Fifth Avenue Hotel, always occupying the 
same room, which he engages a year -in 
advance. Lame and walking with. diffi- 
eulty with crutch and cane, he has been 
seen all the past Summer basking in the 
6061 or sunshine of the portico, except when 
taking his customary afternoon drive in 
the Park. Probably his figure is as familiar 
to the thousands who-~vieit the locality 
datly as is the clock which is the regulator 
of so Many watches. 
am a regular cockney,’ exclaimed 
the Fant as he was leaving fer home 
the other day, ‘“‘in my love for the city. 
City lite, with its bastle and panerama, is 
very interesting to me, and-standing here 
in the sunshine or the cool—whtchever sults 
me -at the moment! find the -passing 
throng as interesting to me as the: pages 
of'a most entertaining book. To us South- 
erners New York is. as good a watering 
- place as we-want, and I-remember in my 
boyhood, in ante-bellum days, it was 
as a watering or Summer place that we 
constdered New York. Ff have never been 
able to get over my habit of «pending the 


‘Summer in New York, and don't want to.” 


Wasn’t Hea “Silly Boy” to Run? 


B was a Columbia mat and she was a 
Barnard girl. Chance sent thom dewn 
town side by side in an Amsterdam 

Avenue car. He was big and good looking, 
dnd dressed in typically collegian style. She 

“I now leave him at home, Sir,” -tartty 
was quite pretty and refuted the aphorism 
that there are pretty girls and girle who 
go to Barnard. 

She was writing vigorously in a blue and 
white notebook, and he kept trying to see 
what) she was writing by peering over her 
shoulder. She seemed not to-mind at first, 
for apparéntly she thought bim rather nice. 


‘Gradually he bec&eme more flirtatious and 


more curious. Suddealy she shifted her 
paper co he saw quite plainly that she was 
‘weiting to a girl friend. 

“There ts," «she wrete, ‘a horrid man - 
wtaring over my akeeiter at ovner word I 
“write.” 

He started, but she didn’ . acteas it ahe 
thought he saw, so he continued meepneeee, 


no idea what, expert: sewers. some of the | Then he read: 


fellows ‘have become... I. believe they. could . 
make a whele suit; I've »een them -make- 
all sorts of repairs on. these little two-for-_ 
‘five hand machines. . They. were all.pretty 


+ Don’t you think yeu. have ‘etiotaie. 
really need to of this letter, Mr, Man?" »-- 
He took one glance at her. and -fled hastily S 
‘from the car, while she 


erased: her last.sen- 
awieward. én sie, Pegtaning. but we au japeers washer cso 





CHINESE REFORM IDEALS: 
% QVAINTLY PHRASED & 


INISTER CONGER has transmitted 
to the State Department at Wash- 
ington the detailed plan published 

by the Board of National Administration 
for the reform of the Chinese Government, 
a task for which the board was brought 
into existence. This document is especially 
interesting because of the odd and pains- 
taking method by which it seeks to bring 
home to the Chinese mind the objects it 
has view. Its definitions and descrip- 
tions of governmental reform and ma- 
terial progress are explained by quaint 
illustrations, and it likewise shows a com- 
prehensive grasp of the vast undertaking 
which the Imperial Government has set be- 
fore itself. 

“We have now,” says the board, “ rever- 
ently received the clear orders of the 
throne that the high officials, metropolitan 
and provincial, should give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of their experience and 
wisdom, and await the imperial adoption 
or rejection of their advice—that there 
is a desire to learn public opinion. Ad- 
mirable words, those of his Majesty, great- 
ly surpassing those of the ancients!” 

The board sets up signal lights to indi- 
cate the general course it proposes to steer 
It has a lot ibout ** Western ide 
meaning thereby the ideas of the rest 
the civilized world, which, it thinks, 
good, but it warns people not to call them 
“foreign” ideas, and says that the old 
political designations of “ liberal’’ and 
“conservative "’ or “old” “new” 
must be given up. It was the wrangling 
over these words, says the board, that 
the Boxer uprising, of which it 
‘The Court was too anxious to eat 
and whole empire was disturbed in 
mind; foreign were filled with 
scorn and China was covered with shame.” 

An elaborate scheme has been devised to 
enable the members of the board to ascer- 
tain Western ideas really are. It 
say to buy a lot of Chinese 
books on matters, “ together 
with the various of Western books 
which have been translated at Shanghai!” 
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nations 


what 
it is going 
Government 


sorts 


establishing a plan,” 
“although we ought not to follow 
we may not refuse to consult 
with the crowd. To collect the opinions of 
many has great advantages. To promote 
public and forget private aims, this is the 
very foundation. To combine Chinese and 
Western ideas and harmonize them will be 
very proper. This important. Legisla- 
tion must not be rash, else it can not be 
carried out. This indicates how we should 
To know your men and suit the 
offices them, and then see that they 
complete their duties, this is getting home. 

“ Refore undertaking these duties at all,” 
says the Board, “ the first thing necessary 
is manifest resolution like an upright 
pillar; then may one accomplish the split- 
ting of the bamboo—i. e., the difficult task. 
These words sum up the case. 


“20 
report, 
the crowd, 


is 


proceed. 


to 


to 


the Government,” con- 


* the most important ob- 


‘In modifying 
tinues the report, 
jects are two. 

t place, the old customs were 
long 


“In the firs 
good, but, having been in operation a 
time, a great many abuses and obstructions 
have grown up. The administration of the 
law should be thoroughly reformed and re- 
stored to its early condition. In the second 
place, what is lacking in the Chinese law 
should be supplied by an admixture of 
Western law, that in time we may 
gradually become wealthy and strong. * * * 
There but two roads to wealth 
to increase the revenues [literally, 
the springs,"’| and the other is to 
mize in expenditure. An increase 
revenues will either 
meet the pressing demand, or it will be a 
of ‘seeking money and incurring 
odium.’ This, therefore, is not so good as 
practicing economy in expenditure. Econ- 
omy in expenditure means nothing 
than the discharge of useless troops and the 
of extra 


salaries, 


sO 
are one is 
“open 
econo- 
of the 
gradual to 


be too 


case 


else 


saving of their pay, the discharge 
officials and the saving of their 
the abolition of useless offices and factories 
the saving of the 

Pay for soldiers, official salaries, 
and other expenditures all the 
flesh and blood of the people of the empire. 
This consumption of the flesh and blood of 
the in extravagance is the pressing 
calamity of time. These 
heretofore 

made, it 
to the 
demands of 


and 
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money spent on 
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for | 


down to the present, there has never been 
a time when we have not talked of foreign 
affairs. Institutions and factories have 
grown up like a forest, and ships arid can- 
non.have outnumbered the clouds; yet in 
thirty years what ,effective change has 
been completed? The reason for our failure 
is that, while among Western people in 
their undertakings a thousand men are of 
one mind to secure the prosperity of the 
State—and securing the prosperity of the 
State benefits individuals as well—among 
the Chinese, in their affairs, a hundred 
men have a hundred minds, each seeking 
his own advantage, and while some profit 
and others do not, the State does not ob- 
tain the least benefit. It is for this reason 
that shares are not sold, and that corpora- 
tions are dissolved. In undertakings which 
the foreigner finds profitable, the Chinese, 
in their endeavors to imitate, find nothing 
but losses to make good. The hearts of the 
Chinese must first be rectified, and the» 
they may imitate the excellent methods of 
the West.”’ 

Buf to allay any fear that it might be 
advancing too rapidly, the board says 
that the matter of ceremonious etiquette, 
in the intercourse of officials, is one of the 
most important it has to deal with. A big 
reform is to be made in this matter, for, 
continues the board, “there should be a 
more strict observance of etiquette than 
is employed in the various boards and 
yamens. The affairs of State are most 
weighty, and without worthy men _ the 
duties can not be properly discharged, and, 
having empleyed them, they ought to be 
treated with extra resnect.”’ 

Another curious phrase is this: ‘‘ The ad- 
ministration of the law should be thor- 
oughly reformed and restored to its early 
condition.”’ 


“The object of the establishment of this 
board of administration is to promote the 
independence of China. China's weakness 
is due to her poverty. The strength of 
foreign powers is due to their wealth. De- 
liverance from poverty, therefore, is the 
very beginning and foundation of independ- 
euce. But the commencement of reform 
ought not by any means to wait upon the 
attainment of wealth. Though you may 
have very exceiient plans, they will be 
difficult to carry out. Let us first remove 
or two of the abuses complained of 
throughout the empire, and carry into ex- 
ecution one cr two of the things most de- 
sired, and we will cause the people of the 
whole empire to know that the reforms 
projected by the Court really have in view 
the promotion of the prosperity of the 
people and the removal of the ills from 
which they suffer. Men will then sin- 
cerely rejoice tos-comply with the imperial 
will. In all matters let there be a purpose 
to search out the facts, and afterward 
every edict issued will operate like running 
water.”’ 


one 


the outside world 
deeply impressed 
improvement 


from 
have 
is the 


The one big fact 
which to 
the mind 


secms 


Chinese ac- 


complished by Japan in her rapid change 
from feudalism into yp-to-date civilization. 
The board thinks that it would be a good 
idea to have the Chinese Minister to Japan 
inquire into the subject and send a report, 
and then falls back upon the explanation 
that the Japanese, after all, are “ for- 
eigners” and Westerners, and that the 
Chinese could not reasonably be expected 
to do as well as they did. 

“ Now,” says the board, “we ought to 
abandon our prejudices and yield reverence 
to the holy decrees, casting away all faise- 
hood and crookedness. But those who 
highly esteem Western methods never in- 
quire into the real foundations, being over- 
hasty to put these methods into operation, 
thus going to excess in the effort to realize 
their good purposes. In urging a reform 


of methods they continually point to Japan | 


as an example. Do they not know that the 
territory of Japan is limited in extent and 
that the customs of her people are uniform, 
sq that it is easy to execute the imperial 
will? Moreover, this citing of a foreign 
nation as a reason for learning foreign 
ways reminds one of the people of Ts’u 
learning the language of Ch'i, which was 
originally not very different from their 
own, Such a change is very easily intro- 
duced and quickly accomplished.” 

The Chinese, it says, are “ simple in their 
habits’ and that to abruptly order them 
to change their manners “is no wiser than 
the sounding of a cymbal for a deaf man 
to hear or the endeavor to peel a water nut 
with a lotus stem." The board therefore 
thinks that in imitating Japan, China 
should make haste slowly. 

“China, with its more than 
territory has,’ it says, ‘‘ existed through 
than two thousand years, and has 
known heretofore what sort of a 
thing Western learning was. In the south 
and east certain provinces have begun the 
adoption of Western customs, and say there 
is nothing to fear or suspect in Western 
methods, 
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“In reforming the customs it is decidedly 
difficult to make a plan of universal 
adaptability which may be put in operation 
among all the people of the whole Empire. 
The plan must be adjusted to the charac- 
ter of the locality and developed according 
to the circumstances and prosperity of the 
people.”’ 

The board feels humiliated because so 
few people have written letters to it telling 
it what it ought to do. It says: ‘“ The 
two characters ‘cheng’ and ‘wu’ (af- 
fairs of Government) embrace in their 
meaning ten thousand different matters, 
and yet so far there are less than a hun- 
dred officials who sent in any sug- 
gestions. There are advantages to be pro- 
moted and evils to be removed, yet a large 
number of officials, both metropolitan and 
provincial, have not spoken upon these 
matters, The Board of National Adminis- 
tration therefore must itself deliberate and 
decide upon some plan of action, and hav- 
ing determined what will 
petition for an edict prac- 
tice.”’ 

A thorough-going reform 
service is to be inaugurated. 
that approximation to Western 
ideas is in this respect it 
precates the practice of ‘‘ advancing or de- 
grading men without regard to rank and 
giving sudden promotion to those who can 
pay the price.”’ 
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Winter Homes 


HE myriads of insects which creep and 
around in the Summer time, 

greatly to the discomfort of vacation- 
ists at seashore and mountain, disappear in 
the Autumn of the year when the leaves of 
the begin to take on the brilliant 
colors which make the glory of our Amer- 
Autumns, The mystery of their sud- 
den from the scenes which they have 
conspicuously occupied during the warm 
months has only in recent years been thor- 
Frew 
birds 


crawl 


trees 


ican 
exit 


oughly understood, even by scientists 
these creatures migrate with the 
warmer climates They either 
through another stage of their 
metamorphosis or crawl into the ground or 


of 
to pass 


peculiar 


under stones and trees to hibernate. 

The woods and fields are tenanted in Win- 
ter with of 
few know anything about. 
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wise the wasps, bees, hornets, and 
similar insects of the fields and woods have 
practically died with the of Win- 
ter; but if one forth middle 
January on exceptionally 
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coming 
in the of 
warm he 
bees or wasps flutter- 
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These are usually the queens, 
effect of cold 


ing around. 
which do not die from the 


of Insects 


weather. If they did their whole race 
would be exterminated. In them is wrapped 
up the of the whol 
family of bees and wasps. Fully conscious 
this, the the Fall of the year 
take good care to tuck away the queens in 
well-protected banks 
where they without 
fear or danger 


hopes and prospects 


of males in 


seme home under 


hibernate 


or 
trees can 

Queen bees, wasps, bumble-bees, and vel- 
low-jackets may often be found in old logs 
and trees in Winter. In splitting up rotten 
trees and logs in the woods the hibernating 
creatures frequently brought light. 
They look all the world like dead in- 
sects, but the warmth of a new season will 
quickly revive them. 
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ing, and they 


do not emerge from their underground 
home until Spring has thoroughly set in, its 
warmth reaching down even as far as their 
subterranean hiding place. The ants follow 
the grubs and worms, and furnish Winter 
quarters for themselves and their larvae 
deep down in the ground. But the ants fre- 
quently wake from their sleep in midwinter 
and busy themselves with their treasures. 
Their larvae are placed in the lowest gal- 
leries of their homes, and it is necessary for 
them to keep an eye earefully on these. 
They must be fed and kept warm. So 
through the warm days of midwinter the 
ants will bring their larvae up to the sur- 
face of the ground to enjoy the warm rays 
of the sun, and toward night take them 
back again to the deep galleries. 

The spiders are only half hibernating 
creatures. They do sleep a good deal 
through the very cold weather, but they 
are easily disturbed in their slumbers and 
awaken with all their faculties alert. They 
do not bury themselves in the ground, ex- 
cept the trap-door spider, which merely 
weaves a silken covering inside of its 
underground home and lives there in Win- 
ter as well as in Summer. In the Winter 
time the trap-door spider will often ap- 
proach the mouth of its home and sun 
itself in the entrance. The ordinary field 
spiders begin to spin their Winter pro- 
tection in early Autumn, and by the 
time cold weather comes they have made 
a house of silk for themselves which is im- 
pervious to rain and cold. Inside of this 
silk covering there is perfect comfort, and 
the spider proceeds to sleep away the long, 
dull, dreary days. 

To most people the caterpillars seem too 
sensitive and tender to appear abroad in 
Winter, but if one goes forth in the woods 
and fields on warm Winter days, he may 
not only find a few caterpillars about, but 
an oceasional butterfly. The most com- 
mon caterpillar which awakens from its 
Winter sleep is a red-furred creature with 
bands of black around the body. Every 
warm Winter day these caterpillars get 
restless and emerge from their hiding 
There are several species of com- 
mon butterflies which come forth in Winter 
and flit around. They hibernate under 
roofs and in hollow trees, and their slum- 
broken every time the temperature 
They are the first Spring in- 
appear in numbers, coming forth 
to sip the nectar from the March flowers. 
During the Winter season they require no 
food. 

The interesting of the 
are those which lay their eggs in holes in 
the trees and on twigs in the Fall, and 
then crawl away to die, having performed 
their in life. These insects multi- 
ply by the millions. While many accidents 
happen to the they are deposited in 
such enormous quantities that it seems 
almost impossible to destroy them all. 
These eggs laid in all imaginable 
places, some even being deposited in othér 
insects, where they hatch and destroy their 
host. and fruit growers have in 
recent years systematic efforts to 
lessen the of by at- 
tacking the eggs rather than the full-grown 
The Fall and Winter season has 
become for them the period for insect hunt- 
go forth in the orchards and 
parks next year's hosts 
before they have seen the light of day. In 
Central Park millions of eggs are annually 
destroyed in the Fall and Winter, and in 
this the insects destructive to the fo- 
linge are prevented from swarming in over- 
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At the Head Office. 
Visitor—Office 
Janitor—Lon igo We close at 

Saturday—all clerks are gone. 
Visitor—No one about, then? 
Janitor—Oh, yes, all the officers 


closed? 


noon on 


are here. 
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corner of the Aus- 


Province of 


N the southwestern 

] trian empire, in the Krain, 

ix located the strangest of all the in- 
numerabie ‘ cures for which Austria, no 
less than Germany and Switzerland, is fa- 
Homburg and aristocratic 
are better known ‘in America 
Veldes, but in Europe the latter 
place reputation of many years’ 
standing, and there many Austrians, 
Germans, French, Italians, and Hungarians 
who make a yearly pilgrimage to the little 
valley among the Julian Alps where it 
lies. Even Russia and England 
sionally represented among the patients of 
old Arnold Rikli. 

It is said that at one time Veldes based 
{ts claim to fame on a spring with medici- 
nal qualities. But that was in the past. 
The fame of Veldes now rests upon the 
fact that, from the first warm days in May 


mous Royal 
Carlsbad 
than is 
has a 
are 


are 





until the cool winds begin to blow in Oc- 
tober, the mountains which tower above it 
on three sides are peopled with men and 
women who spend their days wandering 
through the woods and over the hillside 
meadows, clothed in little more than the 
costume that mother nature gave them. 
There are five of these mountains, belong- 

= Ing to the cure, three of which are reserved 
for the exclusive use of the men and two 
for the women. 


the founder of the cure, is 
He is a 


Arnold Rikli, 
a man of interesting personality. 
Swiss from the cantons of Bern, and though 
eighty years old, is still hale enough to 
climb mountains with the best of them. 
When a boy he was, like President Roose- 
velt, delicate and sickly, but instead of 
taking sparring lessons he took to climbing 
mountains When he was twenty years 
old he set out on his travels, in the course 
of which he saw Veldes, and, struck with 
the beauty of the place and the quaintness 
of the old Slavic town nestling beside the 
beautiful little lake and overshadowed by 
forest-covered mountains, determined that 
that should be his home. 

Soon after he had taken up his residence 
fn Veldes, Rikli began to go about on the 
mountains perfectly naked. This naturally 
excited comment, and, even among the 
rude peasants, opposition. By this time, 
however, he had evolved a system of medi- 
cine all his own—a system which consisted 
in getting as close to nature as possible 
and trusting her @0 heal all the diseases 





that flesh is heir to. 
When he explained this system to his 
friends and neighbors there were many 


who scoffed, but there were a few who be- 
lieved. Then began a war which is still 
being waged, though the old man long ago 
drove his enemies from their first battle- 
ground at Veldes. That was in the early 
fifties, wher the cold water cure which 
had been discovered only a few years be- 


fore by a Silesian peasant, was at the 
height of its fame. Rikli said that the 
[ water cure was too violent, that it often 


did more harm than good. That brought 
down upon his devoted head the anathemas 
of all the other nature curers, for it was in 
their eyes the rankest heresy. The regular- 
ly qualified physicians who held degrees in 
medicine from the universities, were no 
less prompt to take issue with a man who 
said that the cause of all disease was the 
poor circulation of the blood and who of- 
fered as a panacea daily baths in light and 
air. 

Later Rikli elaborated on this, but the 
eornerstone of the whole edifice is still the 
“ Licht-Luft-Bider.’’ So much stress does 
| he lay upon these baths that he has em- 
bodied them in a motto which is displayed 
everywhere about the cure. The first part 
is a quotation from another nature curer: 


Wasser thuts freilich.—Rausse. 


re 


Hoher doch steht die Luft, 
Am hocksten das Licht. 


Veldes has changed but little since Rikli 
first made it his home. The old Slavic 
town with its crooked streets is still there. 
The old castle, perched high upon a rock 
which rises sheer 400 feet from the mar- 

.gin of the water, and the ancient church 
on the wooded island in the lake, are also 
there, as they have been for hundreds of 
years. This church is a place of pilgrim- 
age and it contains a wonderful bell—won- 
derful not so much for the sweetness of its 
tene as for the power it is reputed to pos- 
sess of granting the wish of any one who 

é stands on the sacred soil of the islet while 
it is being rung for matins. The only evi- 
dences of the modern age are the build- 
ings of the cure and three or four hotels, 
which, strange to relate, are so built as to 
add to instead of detract from the beauty 

} of the scene. 
} When the patient who is to take the cure 
} arrives at Veldes he is examined by a phy- 
, sician, for the law in Austria compels every 
nature curer to have a regularly qualified 
physician attached to his cure. This physi- 
cian, however, is thoroughly in sympathy 
with Rikli's ideas, and instead of prescrib- 
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uncomfortably chilly, and returning to the 
shade as soon as he is warm again. 
His examination completed and the 
scription the patient is con- 
ducted to one of the air huts—Lufhutte ” 
is the German name—by the 
which is to be his home during the stay at 
Veldes. These air huts are little 
cabins about fifteen feet square, with walls 
on three the left 
entirely open in order that the inmate may 
get plenty of fresh 
whether he will or no. 
an extremely innovation by most 
of the Europeans, for they been 
brought up with the idea that night air is 
and from the 


pre- 
made out, 


side, 


lake 
one-room 


sides only, fourth being 


air while he sleeps, 
This is regarded as 
radical 
have 
should be excluded 
sleeping room at all hazards. 
What impresses itself most forcibly upon 


deadly 


an American, however, is the necessity of 
dressing and undressing in what is 
cally the open, with only a narrow screen 


practi- 


to conceal one from the eye of the world. 

During the first day the patient is al- 
lowed to roam around at his own pleasure. 
The next morning, however, the cure 
gins in earnest. If his disease has not pro- 
sressed far he is awakened at 5 
Rising at once he clothes himself in a sort 
of gymnasium shirt, trousers, and sandals. 
Without waiting to wash even his face and 
hands he the great dining hall, 
where he is given a flask of milk, a portion 
of honey, and two ar three pieces of bread. 
This is his breakfast, but he is not per- 
mitted to eat it until he has earned it by 
the sweat of his brow. Then, in company 
with the other early risers, he starts for 
one of the mountain tops. On the moun- 
tains are little shanties where the patients 
shed their scanty garments, substituting 
therefor the breech-clout of the African 
savage. Herr Rikli says it is because he 
has substituted for this costume the garb 
of his white neighbors that the American 
negro shows such a fatal tendency to de- 
velop consumption. So the patients, having 
clothed themselves as the nature curer be- 
lieves mother nature intends her children 
to be clothed, begin the serious work of the 
day. 


be- 


o'clock. 


goes to 


and callow youths contend 
grassy mountain 
sportively in- 


Dignified men 
in foot races across the 
meadows. Others, not so 
clined, go through gymnastic movements 
to get their blood in good circulation. It is 
only after half an hour of this that they 
are permitted to eat their frugal meal. 

After breakfast the patients scatter, some 
going for long solitary rambles along the 
paths which cover the mountains with 
their network; others betake themselves to 
the bowling green; while still others invent 
amusements for themselves, like those men 
in 1898 who built a great pyramid of rocks 
to commemorate their stay at Veldes. Dur- 
ing the course of the morning other pa- 
tients, those whose weakness will not per- 
mit of their bathing in the air until the sun 
has warmed it, are continually arriving 
and joining in the amusements of those al- 
ready upon the mountain. 

The emotions of one who is taking the 
cure for the first time are apt to be rather 
novel during his first day or two upon the 
mountains. But even though overcome by 
a shyness akin to that of childhood, he 
cannot fail to see the humor in many of 
the little courtesies of every day life when 
performed under such circumstances. Ordi- 
narily the meeting between two German 
gentlemen is a sight worthy description by 
a Mark Twain. When these gentlemen are 
ceprived of the accessories of dress their 
actions may lose something in dignity, but 
certainly they lose nothing in humor. 

Toward 11 o’clock the first arrivals re- 
clothe themselves and descend to the bath- 
house on the lake shore. Here, if the day 
is pleasant, they are placed on a platform 
in the full glare of the sun, only their heads 
being hid from its rays by a curtain. The 
sun baths are most carefully measured as 
to duration, for numerous evils follow an 
overindulgence; such as palpitation of the 
heart and headache. After the specified 
period the patient is wrapped in a heavy 
blanket and again allowed to remain in the 
sun for a few moments, In order to induce 
one of Herr Rikli's ideas 
being that city dwellers—practically all of 
his patients live in cities~do not perspire 
enough. Having perspired sufficiently the 
patient is hurried to a tub filled with tepid 
water and a hasty bath therein completes 
the morning’s cure, unless he wishes to 
wander about the streets of the town bare- 
foot for half an hour before church. Walk- 
ing barefoot is considered very good for 
headaches and cold feet, 


Herr Rikli’s theory of disease is that all 
bodily ills are the result of poor circulation, 
the first consequence of which is that the 
blood becomes congested in the principal 
All his efforts, therefore, are di- 


and the relief of this congestion. Conges- 
tion and imperfect circulation are often due 
to weak nerves, says the nature curer, so 
his’ first care is to strengthen the nerves. 
claims to do by means of the light 
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| body is meant to perform the same office 
as are the lungs in purifying the blood. 
| But not only do the sun's rays renew the 


| bloed, they also penetrate through the skin 
|} ana give new life to the muscles and even 
to the vital organs themselves. The per- 
spiration they induce carries from the body 


many impurities it would be difficult to get 
ric of otherwise, and they are sure 


any bacilli which may be lurking in the 
system.” 
In his early days Rikli was a strict veg 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ly necessary 
patients are 

| 


tarian. Experience proved to him, however, 
that a meat diet is in some cases absolute- 
Still the greater part of h 

not allowed to taste of flesh 
from the time they enter the cure until 
they leave. At noon another light meal of 
het milk and bread is served. This is called 
the second breakfast, but is really a light 
lunch, as there are no more meals until 
5:30 o'clock in the afternoon, when the din- 
ner is served. This consists of soup, three 
or tour kinds of vegetables, hot milk, and 
a pudding. ‘This list does not sound very 
satisfying, and,-as a matter of fact, the 
food supplied is the chief subject of com- 
plaint among the patients, some of whom 


even live at the hotels in order to escape it, 


taking only the baths at the cure. Yet 
there are people, and a considerable num- 
ber of them at that, who return year after 


year to take the full cure, foed and all. 
Though the morning's course of baths is 
considered amply sufficient for all pur- 
poses, some of the stronger are 
permitted to take a mild repetition of them 
in the afternoon. 
The majority, 


patients 


however, prefer to amuse 


death to | 
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themselves in other ways. Delightful walks 
and drives abound in the neighborhood. 
Innumerable shady retreats with beautiful 
views invite one to while away the hours 
in reading or day dreaming. Disciples of 


Izaak Walton ntertain- 
there is good 


stocked with carp and other 


also find plenty of 





ment, for fishing in the lak 


which is well 





fish, while the Savitza, a mountain stream 
tributary to the River Save which flows 
through the valley, is said to literally 
swarm with trout 

In this way the patients pass their days 
at Veldes, one very like another; the morn- 
ings spent on the mountain tops, the after- 


or rambles to near-by points 
waterfall, to 


noons in drives 


of interest; to the Rothwein 


the island church, or to some little village 
filled to overflowing with barefooted peas- 
ants, whose tow-headed children crowd 


about the stranger begging for coppers. 





Even those whe do not believe in the old 
neture curer’s theories must admit that it 
is a wholesome life, a life well calculated 
to repair the rav s of a Winter of social 
dissipation or of confining work. And it is 
no secret that among the best patrons of 
the cure are some who regard it in much 
this light 

There are others, however, who believe 
implicitly all that falls from the lips of 
this modern ‘old man of the mountain,’ 
whose mission is not to destroy life, but to 
prolong it 

Veldes is a beautiful place, an interest- 
Ing one which deserves to be better known 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


JOHN W. IHLDER. 





retailers are thinking now about what sort 
of Christmas presents for the youngsters 
they had better buy or sell. 

Among the newest of the.small toys is the 
Columbus egg. It is a puzzle, one that 
can't be worked in a thousand years untess 
some one explains how it should be done, 
but which is as easy as rolling off a log 
after the needful instruction. The egg is 
made of wood and is about as large as the 
kernel of a big peanut. Like all eggs, it 
his a small end and a large one. The ob- 
ject of the trick is to make it stand up 
straight on the small end in a little hollow 
on a wooden disk. The disk is covered by a 
tiny globe of glass, so that the feather- 
weight egg may not even have the interfer- 
ence of a breath of air. The way the puz- 
zle is worked is by tapping with a pencil 
or a light piece of wood a certain place on 
the disk. Infinite patience is required and 
maybe as many as a couple of hundred taps 
will be made before the egg lodges where 
it ought to stick. The toy has been on the 
market only a week and one dealer says he 
sold eighty gross of them. 

Last year’s prize top, the prismatic, has 
been followed by another one that is quite 
as popular. It is called the wizard. It is 
spun with a string, like other tops, but yet 
it is different. It will spin in one’s pocket, 
for one thing; it will spin on the end of the 
string and without the help of any special 
skill on the part of the spinner; it will spin 
upside down just as well as upside up, and 
it will revolve for many seconds on its side 
upon a pedestal prepared for the purpose. 
Both the top and the pedestal are painted 
in bright colors. The prismatic spinner, 
making its painted rings on white paper, 
still sells well, too. 

The latest thing in toy musical instru- 
ments. is a minute zither called the Regent. 
One can play it without the slightest ear 
or aptitude for meledy. A deaf-mute could 
make almost as good a tune on it as any- 
body else, and the number of tunes capable 
of being played is unlimited. Sheets of the 
music are bought with the instrument. To 
play it a sheet of music is placed under the 
strings. The notes consist of lines, straight 
or crooked, and the player simply draws 
his pick over the strings above the lines. 
Line No. 1 comes first and is the first note; 
then Line No. 2 is followed, giving the sec- 
ond note, So it goes. The system includes 
mechanical instruction as to the time of the 
piece, and so easy is the method that the 
writer learned to play “ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee”’ inside of five minutes. 

Games are as plentiful in the toy market 
as ever and there are new ones both among 
those that ‘sell cheap” and among the 
more expensive. In the former lot is 
‘* Bino,”’ which is one of the checker class, 
wherein men shaped like chess pieces are 
moved across a board from square to 
square. There are twenty-six men and two 
dice and the throwing of the latter gives 
an added variety. 

Table tennis, which is new in this coun- 
try, but a year old in England, is a big 
“seller.” On the other side of the water 
it is called ping-pong, a name, so far as the 
dealer can tell, without significance or ori- 
gin. There is much latitude in the rules of 
the game and any size of table may be 
used, one of six by four feet or larger be- 
ing recommended. An ordinary billiard ta- 
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NOVELTIES IN SANTA CLAUS LAND. 

ANY novelties in the line of children’s | a revival of its popularity this year. It 
playthings are to be seen nowadays | was introduced once before, several years 
in the shops of the wholesale toy ago, but did not catch the popular fancy. 

dealers. ‘‘ Christmas playthings " they call | The court comes with the game and is 
their wares at this time of the year—not be- about two and a half feet long. It looks 
cause the toys can't be used in any other | like a grass court, with its green felt bot- 
season just as well as in midwinter, but tom and white cloth lines. There is a net 
because hosts of fathers and mothers and | to fit, and instead of balls there are ivory 


disks, which are snapped from one side to 
the other with implements that look like 
flattened billiard cues two or three inches 
long. 

Rag dolls 
while, 


now, at least 
kinds. 


are 


take precedence 
for a over all other The 
wholesalers that there new 
inventions in the doll line than in any other, 
ana sometimes years pass without a single 
novelty being introduced. All they can do 
is tc have their old doll models painted as 
brightly and dressed as gorgeously as pos- 
sible. But the rag doll craze has caused 
the introduction of some lifeless creatures 
that seem like giants when compared with 
all the dolls of the past, and many a little 
girl, to judge from appearances, will be 
lugging around after Christmas a “ baby" 
bigger than herself. 

These great rag dolls have very flat 
faces, but no fault can be found as to the 
brilliant hues of their eyés and the pink- 
ness of their cheeks and their black brows. 
They are of all colors, representing China- 
men, negroes, Indians, and plain whites. 
Some of them are ‘“ double-enders,”’ hav- 
ing a white head at one extremity and a 
black ene at the other, so that all one has 
to do to have a new doll is to turn the old 
cne upside down and let the reversible dress 
lop inte a new position. So great has been 
the increase in rag dolls that some manu- 
facturere and middle men have seen fit to 
huve special catalogues of them printed, 
with pictures of allrthe different sorts. In 
some cf these lists a poem describing the 
beauties of the doll is underneath each cut. 
Such a verse, lauding the characteristics 
ot a cleth pickaninny, is as follows: 


say less 


Little Topsy, 

Flipsy flopsy, 

Dress of red, 

Curly head, 

Little apron, white and clean, 
Nicest Topsy ever seen. 

Mary of the toy shops deal in sporting 
goods, especially such as children may use. 
“Gymnasium fittings for the young folks ”’ 
is what the aggregate collection of such 
things is called. There are punching bags, 
extra small golf clubs, extra light weight 
tennis racquets, small pulley weights, and 
many other things that an athletically in- 
clined youngster might crave. An inexpen- 
sive punching bag of novel qualities is seen 
at some places and is claimed to be the 
only thing absolutely new in this line. In- 
stead of having its cords attached to both 
fioor and ceiling, it hangs by a single 
string from a bracket capable of being 
suspended on any wall. The backward im- 
petus of the bag is furnished by a heavy 
spring, the bag hanging directly from a re- 
volving swivel. The spring sends it bound- 
ing back as violently as though it had the 
two regulation supporting cords. 


A new game that is advertised as a “ fea- 
ture’ is called the wicket game. It is a 
combination of billiards, pool, and croki- 
noles. The board is shaped like the one 
used in the last named game. There are 
pockets at each corner and sixteen rubber 
pegs arranged systematically over the 
board. A cubical buck is played as though 
it were a billiard ball, with a cue. The ob- 
ject is to put the buck into the pocket, 
striking one or more of the pegs with it on 
the way. If it is put in the pocket without 
striking the peg the player gets something 
on his score, but not as much as if he does 
the double trick. 


Had Them Located. 


Lawyer—Now, you say you've known 
couple for years, that during the 
your acquaintance they 
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Silas Larrabee’s Comments on the Booker Washington Incident. 
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ILAS LARRABEE received yesterday a 
Boston paper containing United States 
Senator Tillman's statesmanlike re- 

marks about the dinner Booker T. Wash- 
ington ate at the President's table. A blue 
ring was drawn about this paragraph; 

“<The action of President Roosevelt in 
entertaining that nigger,’ said Mr. Tillman, 
‘will necessitate our killing a thousand 
niggers in. the South before they will learn 
their place again.’ ”’ 

‘ Ain't that sweet!’ commented Mr. Lar- 
rabee. “ Ain’t that a lovely sentimunt to 
come out of the mouth of a United States 
Senator! That's the sort of stuff that 
fetches home to us the idee that the milk 
of human kindness is a flowin’ all over the 
country. That man must be chock full of 
it. His heart sorrers at the thought that 
the President has put upon the South the 
necessity of exterminatin’ a lot more ‘ nig- 
gers.’ <A thousand of ‘em has got to be 
killed, this gentle, kind-hearted critter tells 
us."" 

‘ Look here. 
ick Marston, 
or be you tryin’ 
they call sourcastic?”’ 

‘ Barick,”’ replied Mr. Larrabee, 
you ever been to Bunker Hill?” 

‘Yes, I've been there.” 

* Seen the monumunt, 

* Yes, I seen it and 1 clumb It, too.” 

‘Well, Barick, suppose you should go 
there agin and while you was walkin’ round 
monumunt should fall over on ye, 
somethin’ had drapped or 


’ broke in Bar- 
to talk sense 
’ what 


Si Larrabee, 
“be you tryin’ 
your mouth at bein 


‘have 


I suppose?” 


there the 
would you know 
wouldn't ye? 
‘Ask me if I mean what I say when I tell 
that ere critter was nussed on the milk 
kindness! Of course I don't mean 
it hyenay milk, tiger blood, hell's 
broth, or anything else you think of, Bar- 
ick, that turns human bein'’s into brutes 
and I'll accept the amendmunt, 

‘If 1 was goin’ the honorable 
Senator from South Caroliny, I would say: 
In my jedgmunt the ‘ nigger’ 
at is jest as fit to set at the 
as anybody that ever sot 
sight fitter than 
of him bad. 
up agin Booker 
a miserable little 


ye 
of human 
it. Make 


to answer 


* Fustly 
he’s alludin’ 
President's table 
there. Fle’s a thunderin’ 
the -man that's criticisin’ 
Benjamin Tillman sized 
Washington is about like 
pie-faced pug dog sized up agin Barnum’'s 
biggest clephant. Booker Washington is 
better qualified to cat victuals at the Pres- 
ident's table than the Honorable Mr. Till- 
man to wash decent and self-respectin’ 
chiny in the President's scullery. 


The President 
nothin’ that nobody that. ain't 
niac on the negro question has 
iv find fault with. ‘To hear some folks 
think Booker Washington was 
Cannerbal Islands and that 
his forty wives was comin’ on the next 
steamer to cnter Washington society. 
‘You'd think by the way the monyma- 
niacs is ravin' Mr. Washington went to the 
President's table with a ring in his nose, 
and that all his clothes consisted of was a 
second-hand p!ug hat, a breech clout, and 


so 


ain't done 
a monyma- 
busi- 


* Secondly 


any 
ness: 
talk you'd 


the King of the 


a pair of gum boots, 

‘You'd think, b’jocks, jedgin’' by what 
the monymaniacs says, that Mr. Washing- 
ton never sot down to a meal before where 
they had anything better to eat than sow- 
belly and sorghum, and that when he got 
up from the President's table he was 
swelled up like a cat that’s stole and et a 
beardin’ house fish dinner. 


‘Now, accordin’ to the best information 
I can git, the facts is that if Mr. Washing- 
ton was a white man there wouldn't be no- 
body in Ameriky that wouldn't class him 
along with the most cultervated men of the 
country, and as a matter of fact he's sot 
at ‘the table with hundreds of jest sech 
men. You can’t make me believe the foun- 


* dations of what they call the ‘ social fab- 


“ Micajah Busby 


ric’ of the South has all been tore up jest 
because Booker Washington et a little 
bread and meat and mebbe a hunk of pie in 
the President's dining room. 


“The South has got excited about noth- 
in’. Nebody else down there, so fur's I 
know, talks like Tillman; but. gener'ly 
speakin’ they's a good deal of ha'sh criter- 
eism of the President amongst the South- 
erners. <All seers to be founded on the 
mistaken idee that the South has been aw- 
fully hurt, 


*“Mukes me think of what happened to 
the time him and me went 
down to Augusty to the firemen's muster. 
‘Micajah was standin’ In the street lis- 
tenin’ to the band. I never see a man so 
fond of music as he was, and somehow it 
happened the band that day was playin’ 
his favoryte plece, ‘Marchin'. Through 
Georgy.’ 
* Well, 
markin’ 
hoss car, 
Micajah 
whitern any 
and moanin’. 


‘* What's the matter?’ says I, rushin’ 
out of the store where I'd been pricin’ a 
few groceries to see if it would pay to take 
some home. ‘ What's the matter?’ says I. 

**}ioss car's run over this feller's leg,’ 
gays a policeman. ‘ Know who he is?’ " 

“*B jocks!" says i ‘it's Mieajah Bus- 
by!’ 

* Well, bumbye the amberlanche come 
along and they put Micajah into it, and I 


while Micajah was standin’ there, 
time with his feet, along comes a 
and fust thing you know Mr. 
stretched out on the ground, 
flour you ever see, groanin’ 


is 


| 
| 
| 


clumb up on thé seat with the driver, and 
off we went to the hospital. 

“ Pust thing they dune was to give Mi- 
cajah about four fingers of whisky. Then 
they put him on a bench an@ hauled off 
his trousers, 

“* Holy cats!’ 
wooden leg.’ 

“*What's that you say?’ says Micajah. 
‘Lemme look.’ 

“* Well, I'll be danged!’ says. he after 
he'd looked himself over. ‘Ain't I the 
luckiest devil you ever see? Same old leg 
I had shot off down to Spottsylvany. Hope 
to never see the back of my neck, but [ 
thought it was tother one. I wasn't tryin’ 
to fool nobody, doctor. If they’s anything 
to pay for that ere whisky all you've got to 
do is say so.’ 

“*Phat's. all right,’ says the doctor. 
‘You're welcome to the whisky. What's 
more,’ says he, ‘this bein’ an extryordi- 
nary occasion, I rayther think we'd better 
have a drink all ‘round. 

“* What do you say, Sir?’ says he, ad- 
dressin’ me. 

“* Doctor,’ says I, ‘ you have arose.to the 
situation like a man,’ 

“They ain't no doubt in my mind that 
our good friends down South is as much 
mistaken as Micajah Busby was. They 
honestly believe they've had something ter- 
rible happen to 'em. But they ain't. They 
ain't been no new ery established. They 
ain't been no change in the social relations 
of the white folks and the blacks. If the 
South would jest stop dancin’ round on one 
leg and quit hollerin’ long enough to look 
herself over good she'd find she'd raised a 
terrible row about nothin’, 


look little, too! That's 
The Southern people is ali 
right. I never see a Southern man that I 
didn’t take a leanin’ to. They're a _ big- 
hearted, warm-blooded people. Seems 
though they was meant to be broad-minded 
ard lib'ral, and so they be if you git ‘em 
away ‘from two things, which really seems 
though they wasn't but one thing—negros 
and politics. Teuch ‘em on of them 
two things, and they don’t always reason 
raytional. What you call the ‘ force of suc- 
cumstances" has been too much for the 
people of the South. Mebbe we folks up 
North wouldn't have come out no different 
if we'd have had the same things to wrastle 
with. 

‘They's no use talkin’, though, the South 
ain't what she ought to be. Seems almost 
as if the Southern people didn't know they 
really was a part of the United States of 
Ameriky. 

“ They're 


says the doctor, ‘it's a 


‘Made herseif 
the wust of it. 


as 


one 


patriotic all. right. Don't 
how they got to the front in the 
Spanish war? If the Gover'munt had let 
‘em, they'd have raised the whole army 
themselves and had as many more left 
madder’n wet hens because they couldn't 
go, too. No, siree, they ain't no discount 
on the South when it comes to standin’ up 
for the American flag. It ain't because 
they’s any question about their bein’ loyal 
to the country or any question about their 
bein’ willin’ to resk their lives for it that I 
say they don't seem to know they really 
are part and parcel of the United States of 
Ameriky. 
‘But why 


you 


recollect 


don't they come in and have 
somethin’ to say about runnin’ the coun- 
try? Do you knaw how long it's been sence 
a Southerner was elected President of the 

United States? If I ain't mistaken the Jast 
Southern man to be elected President was 
old Zach Taylor, and that was over fifty 
year ago. They'’s somethin’ wrong about 
that, seems to me. What's the trouble? 
The trouble is, aecordin’ as I see it, that 
the great paytriotic South is narrer and 
stupid and obstinate when it comes to pol- 
ities, 

“ They'’s a woman up to Wells poorfarm 
that don't do nothin’ from mornin’ to night 
but set-in a reckin’ chair and hug a pair of 
old trousers. That was all her husband left 
in the house when he run off with another 
woman. " 

‘She tuk crazy right away, grabbed up 
the trousers, and squatted’ down in the 
rockin’ chair. They tuk: her to the poor- 
farm and fetched the chair and trousers 
alongwith her. 

“*What be you doin’, Marthy?’ says I 
one day when I was over to the poorfarm. 

“* Huggin’ my husband,’ says she. 

“*T don't see no husband,’ says I. 

‘* This is him,’ says she, pointin’ 
trousers. 

‘1 ain't ashamed to tell ye, Barick, that 
I felt a tear go.tricklin’ down the side of 
my nose as the meanin’ of that pictur come 
into my mind. 

‘Do you see any likeness betwixt that 
poor woman and the South? I do. Jest 
look at the South rockin’ in her rockin’ 
chair and tell me what she’s fondlin’ and 
caressin’. Democracy, she tells us, but it 
ain’t no sech thing. It ain't no more De- 
mocracy than them trousers up to Wells is 
Marthy Tetherly’s husband. It's old clothes 
the South is huggin’, husks that ain’t got 
no grain in ‘em, a name that ain't got no 
more insides to it than a ten-cent circus 
balloon. - 

“ Ain't it a fact.that any old thing goes in 
the South if it’s got the Democratic label 
on it? The South don’t care a Bungtown 
copper who. wears Thomas Jefferson's 
trousers so long as he calls himself Dem- 
ocrat. Go anywhere’s else in the country 


to the 


{ain't much 


‘|: may she ever 


} run up agin big 


| ain't goin’ 





2 


the white folks, “Si 
‘day, and forever: ’ D 

be. right; bug wenaagty 
right or whether she’s wrong, here's tg? 
Democracy.’ 

“And so the South keeps on year after 
year, rockin’ in her_rockin’ chair, as true 
to-her Democracy as poor Mart Tetherly, 
is to that’ old pulr of abafdoned trousers. 
I wish somebody could. git her out of that 
ehair and show her how she's neglectin’ 
her duty to the cduntry and throwin’ away 
her own opportunities. 

* Ain't they nobody able to tell the South 
~and make her believe it—that the country 
needs her? Why shouldn't the South give 


the country the benefit of her best jedg- H 


ment on the great political questions that 
comes up from time to time? Call for 
troops to defend the honor of the Nation 
and every male critter over fifteen year old 
that’s livin’ south of Mason and Dixon's 
line will stagt on the dead run for Wash- 
ington, ready to fight and die for his coun- 
try. Why can't they help a little when we 
political problems that’s 
got full as much peril in 'em as they is in 
the ships and urmies of a hostyle power? 

“T tell you, things won't never be right 
in the United States of Ameriky until the 
South gits out of that old rockin’ chair and 
comes into the political areny, with her 
thinkin’ machine oiled up and runnin’, 
ready to assume the share in the Nation's 
Gover’munt that be'ongs to her. 

“The South has got ts negro question; 
I know tNat very well, and I know it ain’t 
no easy thing to find the answer. You can 
put it down for u fact, though, that answer 
to be found in political narrer- 
ness and bigotry. 


.“ They’s a man in t House to- 
day that wants to help the 8 and wants 
, the South » ‘to, help the country. The South 
knows it to-day jest as well as ‘she knowed 
it a few weeks-back. | Betweenwhiles, 
though, the.. President—has~breke—vietuals 
with a negro. y ain't no intimation 
anywheres that he nt a week or a fort- 
night considerin' whether he would or 

: jatrocon t have Mr. Washington to dinner. 

ge ra he seen him at the White House 

Aid in’t have much fim ‘to spare and 
pend, him to come to dinner so’s he could 
have a talk with him. Mebbe he wanted 
to‘git his advice about appointin’ some 
more Southern Democrats to office. 

‘No matter what the President had in 
mind, no matter what his feelin’s toward 
the South was or is, his name's mud so fur 
as the South is consarned from this time 
on. 


“* We was thinkin’,’ the South says, ‘ of 
lettin’ up a little on our Democracy, but 
that act has made a change. In the words 
of one of our leadin’ editors, ‘‘ Roosevelt 
has destroyed the threatened Republican 
boom in the South. No self-respectin’ 
Southern man can ally himself with the 
President after what has occurred.” ’ 


‘So the South settles back agin in the old 
rockin’ chair, sets the durn thing agoin’ 
harder than ever, and cuddles Old Empti- 
ness in her breasts. 


“Ain't it a pityful spectacie? Full of 
orains, full of courage, full of patriotism— 
see the South wastin’ her powers of useful- 
aess, refusin’ her country the service she 
is well able to perform, denyin’ her own 
sons the prospect of what they call ‘ politi- 
cal prefermunt.’ 


“A giant of usefulness all tangled up in 
a cobweb!” ROBERT W. WELCH. 


Ogunquit, Oct. 29. 





WHAT AN ELECTION COSTS. 


T COSTS the City of New York one dollar 
| and eleven and some fractions of a 
cent for every vote cast at a Mayoralty 
election. That is the money actually ex- 
pended by the Bureau of Elections for the 
Greater New York in rent of booths, places 
for the Board of Registry to sit, polling 
places, and the general expenses incidental 
to the collecting of votes of the greater 
city. Altogether $676,000 or thereabout 
were spent by*the Bureau of: Elections in 
defraying the cost of the last Mayoralty 
campaign, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the figures will change materially 
in this election. 

Of that amount $350,000 was expended for 
clerk hire alone. For rent of places for the 
Board of Registry to sit, polling booths, 
cartage, and the repairs of the election ap- 
purtenances, $121,000 was paid; $35,000 was 
spent for the printing of the ballots and 
books for registering; $85,000 went for ad- 
vertising the official nominations and the 
various other matters incidental to the 
election regulated by State, county, and 
city laws; $75,000 was spent in miscellane- 
ous rent hire, for extra help, and the thou- 
sand and one things that become necessary 
two or three weeks preceding election day. 

This sum of $676,000, divided by the num- 
ber of the actual votes cast, makes the cost 
about $1.11 per yote. 

This year there are 616,000 voters regis- 
tered, and actual. figures taken from rec- 
ords of the past show that there is an aver- 
age difference of 6 per cent. between the 
votes cast at an election in New York City 
and the amount of voters registered. Sta- 
tisticlans have vainly tried for years to 
figure out why this should be. Of the peo- 
ple who register and do not vote fully 20 
per cent are prevented from going to the 
polls by illness. This has been shown to be 
a fact, and can be reckoned as positive. 
Aside from this the statistician cannot fig- 
ure with any certainty; weather and the 
conditions of the business world are im- 
portant factors. Another -reason advanced 
by the statistician to account for the loss 
of a percentage of the votes registered is 
that the district workers usually bend all 
their efforts to get the voters in their dis- 
tricts out to register, but do not use the 
same amount of effort to get voters out on 
election day. There are, also, a great many 
voters to whom an election is not a matter 
of great importance, who may be urged to 
register, and, with an indifference that is 
surprising; are apt to think that after hay- 
ing registered they have done- quite enough. 
They do not bother to go near_the polls on 
election day. 


This year there is an undercurrent of in- 
terest in the election prevailing to- such 
an extent that district leaders say they 
cannot remember the time when there was 
so little positive idea of how the districts 
would go. This is so well known to the 
heads of the elections department of the 
city that they feel justified in saying the 
average 6 per cent. of those who do not vote 
after registering will be cut down very ma- 
terially. 


This $676,000 or thereabout, spent by the 
Bureau of Elections, is not handled by it. 
It simply contracts for the various bills 
and audits them, and the money is paid 
out by the City Controller in due time. 
When it has begun to be distributed around 
in the various quarters where’ it’ is due 
it makes a marked difference in ibe pros- 
perity of thousands. With the exception 
of that which goes to advertising and to the 
printers the money goes directly into the 
hands of individuals. The $35,000 for the 
hire of registry and polling clerks gen- 
erally goes into circulation immediately 
after election, through the system of sealp- 
ing election certificates that prevails. Of 
the $75,000 spent miscellaneously, at least 
75 per cent. is paid by certificate, and, in 
turn, exchanged for ready money at a dis- 


count. It goes to a class of people who have 
to turn what ready money they have over 
immediately, with the result that many a 
landlord and corner groceryman is able to 
clear off a lot of markings on the debit 
side of his ledger. To turn $500,000 loose 
in even a big city ike New York is no in- 
considerable matter, and many a poor fam- 
ily is benefited the money that the 
head of the house may make a polling 
clerk other supernumerary election 
day. 

In addition to this money spent by the 
city through the Bureau of Elections there 
is a vast sum spent by the different politi- 
eal parties in conducting a campaign. ‘This 
varies year by year, and it would be next 
to impossible to make an exact statement 
of just how much is expended. Even the 
heads of the campaign committees of the 
| various parties can only approximate it. 
This year Tammany Hall will spend $250,000 

in cartoons, posters, and miscellaneous lit- 

erature alone. The amount of energy and 
effort given to the dissemination of litera- 
ture by Tammany Hall was never equaled 
in a National campaign. It will spend 
} not less than $100,000 more on the ban- 
| ners it has stretched across every available 
street, and in the painting of signs 
on fences. What it will spend in inei- 
dental clerk hire and the miscellaneous 
work attached to the regular departments 
of the organization will reach another $100,- 
000. Of this money fully 40 per cent. goes 
to a favored few, who are prominent mem- 
bers of the organization and who have 
practical monopolies in the lines they 
represent. The other 60 per cent. is dis- 
tributed among individuals and is spread 
practicaily in the same manner the 
money that is paid out by the Bureau of 

Elections 

The expenditures for straight 
purposes orf the Fusion ticket 
amount to two-thirds of that 
Tammany Hall. 

In addition to the money that is distrib- 
uted in a campaign through the plain work- 
ing channels, there are thousands and thou- 
sands spent by the district leaders of boti: 
organizations, who distribute cash out of 
hand in their own localities, most of which 
goes for purposes not usually itemized in 
their expense bills. 

Aside from the money expended by the 
Bureau of Elections of the city, there is 
an extra expenditure of $8,000 paid by the 
State to special deputies under the super- 
vision of the State Inspector of Elections 
for the metropolitan district, John Me- 
Culagh. ; 

This year there are four hundred of these 
deputies, and they are employed to ferret 
out false registration cases and for special 
work at the polls on election day. They 
are employed for the forty days preceding 
election day, and receive $5 a day for their 
work. 

After going over the entire ground and 
estimating, closely possible on the 
basis of what -has-been-spent in preyious 
campaigns, a man who very familiar 
with all the ins and outs of politics, as- 
serted that it was safe to assume that not 
less than two million and a half of dollars 
will be put in actual dirculation by the 
election on Tuesday. 


' 


by 
as 
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big 
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campaign 
will not 
spent by 
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is 


He Popped This Question. 

" A young lawyer, as yet to fortune and to 
fame unknown, recently attended an in- 
formal party at which the guests were re- 
galel with popcorn and lemonade. ‘The 
popeorn suggested at once to his fertile 
brain the story of Joseph, who was warned 
in a dream to prepare during the seven 
years of plenty for those of famine to fol- 
low. 

“Why did Jacob's sons go 
Egypt?” inquired the lawyer. 

Nobody could guess. 

“'To-buy Pop corn:’’- 


down to 
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By HON. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
Commissioner of the United States on 
International Prison Commission. 


eos 
O many foreigners, accustomed to DA- 
tional codes and centralized ,ddmins, 
istration, it seems strange 
that the murderer of. the President‘ ‘of; 
the United States at Buffalo should not 
have been tried and punished in a 
Federal Court. It seems hardly less 
anomalous to many Americans, Had the 
murder been committed in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, in the New York Post Office, 
or in any other Federal Building, the trial 
would have been held in a Federal Court, 
since under the Constitution territorial 
jurisdiction belongs to the United States in 
such cases, But even in this case the mur- 
derer would not have been arraigned for 
killing the President but for killing a 
simple citizen, William McKinley, the crime 
for which the assassin was convicted under 
the laws of the State of New York. For 
the laws of the United States, while they 
make provision for the punishment of trea- 
son or rebellion. or insurrection and other 
offenses against the existence of the Goy- 
ernment make no provision for the. punish- 
ment of offenses directed against the person 
of the President. This is not because Con- 
gress has no power to enact such a law, but 
because it has not exercised it. The question 
does not turn here upon the matter of ter- 
ritoria! jurisdiction, upon whether the United 
States can punish offenses committed on [ 
the soil of the State of New York. The 
United States can and does punish offenses 
directed against its sovereignty, and that 
sovereignty covers the whole Union. It 
is asserted in many laws. If a person is 
found making or passing counterfeit money, 
or even if he counterfeits a forecast of the 
Weather Bureau of the United States, or 
mutilates a National Bank note, he is pun- 
ishable under United States laws. . Likewise 
the principle that the United States may }4 
protect its officers is already embodied in | 
statutes. Thus whoever prevents an of- 
ficer of the United States from discharging 
- his duties or injures him in person or prop- 
erty, may be imprisoned for six years and 
be fined, one thousand dollars, and whoever 
obstructs or assaults an officer serving a 
process may be imprisoned a year and fined’ 
three hundred dollars.. If the United States j 
may protect a judicial, officer or a police 
officer’in its service when representing its 
authority, there can be no question about 
its power to protect its Chief Magistrate or 
to punish assaults against him as assaults 
directed against the authority of the Gov- 
-ernment. : ‘ 
" Such a law might not have much deterrent 


énough' , 


STATES 
PENAL CODE 


the 


‘ 


effect upon cranks, insane persons, 

desperate criminals. Its value as a pre- 
verntive measure must not be overrated. It 
would rather express a National conviction 
than. constitute a National defense. But it 
would tend to develop a sense of responsi- 


and 


‘ bility for the protection of the person of the 


President and show that a republic may be 
capable of reverence fort personalized au- 
thority. 

This defect of the United States code is 
but one of a great number which charac- 
terize that instrument and the legislation 
which has succeeded it. The United States 
is one of the greatest nations of the world, 
but its criminal code at present is one of 
the most defective possessed by any civil- 
ized country. It is archaic in form, in- 
exact in definition, incomplete in its classi- 
fication of offenses, and wholly inadequate 
to represent the National life or the Na- 
tional conscience. It is based on the tra- 
dition that crime is a local matter to be 
met by local remedies; hence it leaves to 
local authority many functions which ought 
to be discharged by the Government itself. 

Charlies Sumner raised the question in a 
briitiant articie, ‘“‘ Are We a Nation?" The 
civil war answered it. It settled the ques- 
tion of our political unity and solidified our 
National structure. But the question, ‘* Are 
You a Nation?"’ may be asked with evi- 
dent justice by certain foreign powers. We 
have rapidly developed in the last thirty 
years a sense of nationality, but it has not 
been embodied in.our eriminal code. We 
have got so far in our sense of unity and 
cohesiveness that it is entirely proper, 
without any regard to the effect on the ear, 
so say, ‘‘ The United States is"’ and ‘‘ The 
United States has,’ but we have not ad- 
vanced so far in the development of a Na- 

tional consciousness that we can punish the 
most flagrant offenses against the sub- 
jects of foreign powers committed by the 
citizens of the United States. 

Of the numerous illustrations of our fail- 
uré in this respect I recall most vividly the 
killing of the Italians in New Orleans in 
1891 in the*jail of that city, because I hap- 
pened to visit the jail and see these men 
two days before an armed mob. after their 
acquittal by thé jury, entered the jail and 
murdered them This being an offense 
committed in the State of Louisiana was 


punishable by thé courts of that State, and | 


Our 
in- 
but 
and, 


not by those of the United States. 

Government could and did pay an 
demnity to the familiés of the victims, 
it could not punish the perpetrators, 





The Roll of 


HE advertisement of the sale of Battle 
Abbey, the church and appendages 
which mark the spot where fell the 

“last of the Saxons,” and where the sword 
of the Norman. carved out the beginnings 
of modern English history, has moved 
many writers to refer incidentally to the 
traditions and associations connected with 
this historic foundation. All of these 
.writers without exception, so far as I have 
seen, have spoken of the so-called ‘* Roll of 
Rattle Abbey,” purporting to be a list of 
the names: of the. chief men who followed, 
the Conqueror out of Normandy, as an ac- 
cepted historical document whose gerfuine- 
ness is. unimpeachable and whose facts 
are to be relied on,. In. this blind accepta- 
tion of a popular. judgment indorsing what 
-many «would fain believe. to be true, evén 
if facts are against it, these gentlemen re- 
semble many genealogists whose claim to a 
Norman origin 1s, founded .on this bead- 
‘roll ofthe ‘Abbey, “put genealogy. is not yet 
an-exact science, and many, of its votaries . 
_are apt. to jump to conelusions which, the | 
cooler judgment of the historian re ates, 
It-is by no means certain that there ever, 
was a- Ro}, of- Battle, Abbey—that is, a 
parchment inscribed with the names of 
the followers of William and cxposed in 
the Abbey, as a memorial of the event, ac- 
cording to the ‘common belief, The sub- 
ject was theroughly ventilated at a meet- 
ing. of the Sussex Archaeological Society, | 
held at Battle in 1852, when an exhaustive | 
paper on the subject» was read by the Rev. 
Joseph. Hunter, F. ‘8. -A.--He says that 
there. je< ‘tno testimony from any early 
chronicler to the formation of such a list 
fn the monastery for any purpose or on any 
re yl whatever; that no such list & 
und Th TAiiy “of the Tegtstets, or 
Riccio or chronicles of the al 
that have descended to our times, an 
there are’seVeral of therm; po no poeeente 
-seript, contafi such a list 
yet the retotiinn dove ents 


ig sep further, that oe 


or other person of credit odeghgnne : 


Battle Abbey. 
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Battle Abbey. In 1578 was published Ra- 
phael, Hollinshed’ s ‘Chronicles of Eng!and, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” in which he gives 
a list of surnames, 629 in all, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and all apparently of 
French origin. This roll of names, he dis- 
tinctly states, did formerly belong to the 
Abbey, but he gives no proof of his asser- 
tion, nor does he vouchsafe any informa- 
tion how or through what channel he ob- 
tained it.The same list had been published 
previously by Richard Grafton, but he dtd 
not connect it with Battle Abbey. A few 
years later John Stowe, the antiquary, pub- 
lished another list of 407 names, which he 
avers was-taken ‘‘out- of a table some 
time im: Battle Abbey,’ but he is equally 
reticent in regard to its history. Of this 
Jist,.whiel: was passed. down through Cam- 
den to Duchesne and is generally cited un- 
Aer the latter name,.Camden says: ‘' Who- 
soever,, eth it well shall. find;‘t al- 
-ways- 
inserted vk we the time in every age fa- 
vored, . 

notable Regora ot Domesday." A careful 
collation shows ‘that only forty-five of the 
“namés in’ this list are to be found in Domes- 
day. 


There is stil] a third Nst, older than either 


of these, published -in the, “ Collectanea " of . 


Leland; who died in 1552. This lst, which 
includes 498 names, and is called in its 
Norman French title a “list -of ‘those. who 
came first with William the Conqueror,” 
contains nothing to show any, connection 
With Battle Abbey, nor does Leland assert 
that it came from there. A century and a 
half later, Browne Willis, in his ‘: History 
of Mitred Abbeys,” after telling how Will- 
fam dedicated his sword and the robe worn 
by him on the day of his coronation in the 
church at Battle Abbey, to be preserved 


SORRY Or dn memory. of.the great event that 


‘to We forged, and thosé names to be | 


were never mentioned in the’ 


place. there, ‘and how the robe, though’ 


as a matter of fact, they were never brought 
to justice by the State.of Louisiana... Sub- 
sequently, when in Italy; it was evident in 
discussions with Italian g@enologists that 
this feature of our Government which re- 
gards crimes as a purely local matter and 
fails to punish them under Federal statute 
created the impression cf a serious defect 
in our National code or in the distribution 
of authority.. This defect has been recog- 
nized by American jurists, and has been 
the subject of a paper of great ability by 
the Hon. Simeon E, Baldwin. of, New 
Haver, Conn. We are placed in; the po- 
sition of a weak or semi-barbarous power; 
in the position of entering into treaties 
with nations, stipulating for the protection 
of American citizens by foreign powers 
while our Government cannot extend any 
such protection or furnish redress for of- 
fenses committed against citizens of other 
nations. Such aggrieved persons may be 
excused if they compiain that the United 
States can hardly be a Nation when it 
fails in one of the attributes of sov- 
ereignty and commits to local government 
the fulfillment of international obligations. 

This. defect of committing to local au- 
thority duties which should be fulfilled and 
can only be fulfilled properly by the United 
States in many other directions 
that affect ourselves much more than they 
do foreign nations. The difficulty not 
with constitutional limitations, but lies in 
the fact that our National code belongs to 
the age of flint lock muskets, whale oll 
lamps, and the old-fashioned stage coach. 
li was in fact framed in 1825, and though a 
great improvement over the original Crimes 
Act of 1790, it did not represent at that 
time the best work of its kind. Its de- 
ficlencies were manifest to Judge Story and 
were deplored by that eminent jurist. Since 
that time the criminal laws of the States, 
though amended and improved with many 
patches on the old garment, represent the 
same threadbare texture of criminal law as 
three-quarters of a century ago. The ad- 
ditions which have been made from time to 
time by special acts of Congress have not 
been incorporated in the body of the code 
and are not sufficient to make 
metrical instrument. 


is seen 


is 


a sym- 

There are also very startling omissions. 
The importance of thése omissions is seen 
when we remember that the United States 
does not recognize any common law ¢crimes. 
Unless a crime is actually defined and 
punishment prescribed by statute it is not 
a crime under the United States law. One 
of the grayest omissions is the fallure ‘to 
denounce and punish robbery 4nd assault 
with intent to kill when committed on land, 
although these offenses are. punishable 
when committed on the water! 

The only way to cover such omissions In 
the past has been to fall baek upon a pro- 
vision of the Crimes Act of 1825 that if any 
offense were committed in any place ceded 
under the jurisdiction of the United 

the punishment of which is not 
for by any law of the United 


to or 
States 
provided 


li 
| 
| 


} at the 
! sisting of the 
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States, it should receive the punishment 
prescribed for like offenses by the laws of 
the State in which the place is situated 
But this provision did not relieve the dif- 
ficulty. It crected others. The question 
arose, did it apply only to State laws in 
force in 1825 when that provision was 
made, or did it include subsequent legisla- 
tion, did it apply to legislation that had 
been repeaied, did it apply to places ceded 
to the United States prior to its enact- 
ment?’ Decisions rendered by the United 
States showed the inadequacy of 
the provision; subsequent efforts of Con- 
gress to remedy it have not been success- 
ful. Contradictions 
occur. 

if all State laws were uniform throughout 
the country there would less objection 
tou appealing to a to find a pun- 
ishment for an against the Na- 
tion, but when we consider the variations 
and contradictions in the definition and 
punishment of crime under different State 
laws it is clear that there can be no equal- 
ity in applying them. Why. should the 
United States punish offenders ten or fif- 
teen different ways or possibly forty-five 
different ways, according to the States in 
which they happen to reside? The criminal 
the Nation ought not to be framed 
geographical lines. The United States 
ought to have one code instead of forty- 
five and that should be as complete 
and perfect that of any Nation in 
the world. Instead of depending upon the 
separate States to fill out its deficiencies 
the code of the Nation should be a model 
which the States might imitate. 

It gratifying to knew therefore that 
the Commission appotmted by Congress to 
revise and codify the criminal and penal 
of the United States has made its re- 
port to the Attorney General, which will 
furnish the of Cungressional action 
next session. -The- commission, con- 
Hon. Alexander C. Botkin of 
Montana, the Hon. David K. Watson of 
Ohio, and the Hon. William D,. Bynum of 
Indiana, have ranged through all the laws 
of the United States and sought to make a 
which should. be cemprehensive, 
metrical, and consistent, and the 
justment of penalties they have tried 
keep abreast with the advanced stage 
modern penology. Copies of the 
code have been sent 
in Europe as well the United States, 
who are studying it. with much interest, 
and from whom may come valuable sug- 
gestions. The Commission has been limited 
by the act which created it. It has: intro- 
duced no startling innovationse.The task 
has been one of great difficulty. The Com- 
missioners have recognized some changes 
as desirable which they have ‘not seen their 
way clear to embody in the proposed code. 
But these matters may freely be consid- 
ered by the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses, and it is to be hoped that there 
will be ample time for discussing and per- 
fecting this important code. 
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have confounded Leland with Stowe, for I 
cannot find that Leland speaks anywhere 
of lists or tables at Battle."’ Discarding Le- 
land's list then, only two are connected by 
even the slightest thread with Battle Ab- 
bey, those of Hollinshed and Stowe, and 
neither of these can stand the light of in- 
vestigation. Chambers's Incyclopedia, 
speaking of the roll, says: ‘‘ The ten copies 
of it have all been grossly tampered with.” 
But there never were ten lists of names 
connected even by tradition with Battle 
Abbey. In addition to the three lists men- 
tioned above, there are ten or a dozen al- 
leged lists of the Norman conquerors, but 
none of them have any connection with 
Battle Abbey, and all are late compilations. 
It is searcely necessary, after this state- 
ment, to refer to the tradition that the 
original Roll of Battle Abbey was. burned 
in the fire of 1798, which destroyed Cow- 
dray House, the seat of the Montagus, the 
magnificent ruins of which are still shown 
in the park near Midhurst, now the prop- 
erty of the Parl of Egmont. 


While the Roll of Battle Abbey thus rests 
on a yery flimsy historical foundation, its 
Alleged copies will" not bear the test of 
criticism. Though the three are alike in 
some respects and their names often run 
parallel] with each ‘other, they differ ma- 
terlally in the number of names and in 


other. respects. Space‘ will ‘riot permit ‘a 


critical collation of them. Those ctirious in 
the. matter .can consult the Duchess of 
Cleveland's ponderous work entitled “ The 


which she attempts to reconcile their dis- 
erepancies and to fit the names” to historic 
families. 
they all bear intrinsic evidences of forgery, 
and of many alterations and interpolations. 
‘That they are comparatively late compila- 
tions is shown in their containing surnames 
of families which did not come into Eng- 
land until long after the- “reign of. William 
and even. s\irnames t were not adopted 
until ages after the ‘Conquest. While they 
thus contain names . that do’ not. belong 
there, they are deficient in many that have 
as t to be there, thus showing them to 

ccurate as a source of history and 


taleg “e their. protec 4 of see pies of the 


dges is 
cman seat well justified ‘In ‘Calling the roll 
‘this ignorant and disgusting "fofgery,” 


‘and in, asserting that € “persons at all ac- 


our old recofds will ‘require 
ribh ter & 


it,” But not- 
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-Roll of Battle Abbey,” published in 1893, in- 


It is only heeéssary to shy that: 
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Norman descent. For does not the 


sing: 


their 
poet 
When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 

Men will believe because they love the He; 


But Truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 
Must have some solemn proof to pass her down, 


JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN. 


Elevator Experience. 
LEVATOR stories were in order, 
Chandos Fulton observed: 

* Joaquin Miller, when he first visit- 
ed this city, put up at the Astor House. 
After registering he was escorted by the 
bellbey to the elevator and ushered in. He 
sat upon the cushioned seat at the back, 
supposing it was a_folding bed, as he had 
never been in an eleyator. 

Miller supposed he was'in his room. Clos- 
ing.the door the- boy remained, much to 
Miller’s astonishment, and he said: 

* You go with this reom? " 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied the boy, ‘not under- 
standing his inquiry. 

“ Well!’ exclaimed the long-haired poet 
of the Sierras, ‘‘ the room ts teo small for 
two, and the sooner you get out the bet- 
ter,’ -by which time the ‘elévator had 
reached his floor, and explanations fol- 
lowed: : 

Marcus Mayer, the theatrical manager, 
told -the following story; *” 

“ Wher went ta Mexico some years age 
on‘ that. famous,’ or infamous, Patt swindle 
they had just put an etevator- into the 
Hotel -Iturbide, and were So careful of it 
‘that they only ran it ene er two hours in 
the day as a novelty; Onee-a dissipated 
old’ Dofi,, who owned one of the finest 
hielendas in Southern Mexico, was escort- 
sed. to ‘the elevator to be taken to his room. 
When the. door was close@ ‘on’ him he 
thought he was imprisoned and-desperately 
assaulted the attendant.” 

“T had have only one elevator experi- 
ence,’ chimed in General Passenger Agent 
Lembert. ‘SI was held 4 prisonér ‘in ong 
for two hours some years ago’ in- Chicago.” 

“ Hot was that—what "was the charge?” 

“ The blaméd thing got stuck between the 
floors; and: we could neither go wp nor 
down,. nor be got out nor be got at; The 
worst’ of it Wa¥'that I was in & desperate 
hurry to keep-an important engagement,” 
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CAMERA’S INROADS IN {8 
#} FIELD OF ILLUSTRATING {8 


HE camera is making deep inroads in 
the market of the artist whose great- 
est source of income was at one time 

the field of illustrating, The average illus- 
trator is looking on the improvements in 
camera work with consternation, The ex- 
tras printed by the illustrated weekly pa- 
pers, after the assassination of President 
McKinley, made a climax to a condition the 
average artist knew was coming but which 
he did not know was so close at hand. The 
camera has not only taken the place of the 
illustrator in the weekly paper, but it has 
forced itself into the columns of the daily 
illustrated newspapers and the cheap mag- 
azines. The amazing strides made in the 
reproductive engraving processes, the im- 
mense improvements in the mechanism of 
cameras, the rapidity with which photo- 
graphs can be developed, the enterprise of 
the camera fiend, the with 
which photographs can be reproduced, the 
value of their accuracy, and the immense 
lessening of the cost of printing an illus- 
trated paper made up almost entirely of 
photographs are the main reasons why the 
artist illustrator has had to take a back 
seat and watch the oncoming march of the 
camera, which threatens to put him com- 
pletely out of business in the current illus- 
trating field. 


promptness 


Five or six ago the editor of an 
illustrated weekly who purposed the getting 
out of an extra edition would have thought 
it lacking in an essential if it did not con- 
tain one or two drawings by such artists 
as T. De Thulstrup, Rufus Zogbaum, Harry 
Fenn, Frederic Remington, Max Klepper, 
Harry Dart, A. I. Keller, W. T. Smedley, 
A. B. Frost, Louis Loeb, Alice Barber Ste- 
vens, Albert Sterner, or Charles D. Graham. 
To-day a publisher of an illustrated paper 
can produce an edition illustrated entirely 
by which will answer all pur- 


poses. 


years 


photographs, 


understand the 
this new state 
considered that 
extra, or the current edition, 
one-fifth as much when filled with 
ductions of photographs as it did when the 
work of illustrators was used entirely. Here 
two parallel cases that will give a com- 
idea of just what is meant. 
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When President Lincoln was assassinated 
the most conspicuous illustrated paper in 
America Harper's Weekly. It had an 
art staff, counted the largest and best 
equipped for illustrating events of current 
interest that had ever been gathered to- 
gether, made up of such men as the 
famous Sol Eytings, A. Waud, H. L. Ste- 
phens, W. A. Rogers, and Tom Nast. When 
the news of the assassination reached New 
York, the editors of Harper's Weekly, with 
the idea of a special edition in mind, imme- 
diately dispatched all of the artists to 
Washington to make sketches of locations 
and events connected with the assault and 
probable death of the President. Railroad 
service was not as rapid and efficient 

. now, and some time was lost in getting the 
artists to Washington. Once there it was 
the work of but few moments, compara- 
tively, to sketch what is termed in the art 
departments as local background; also the 
faces of prominent men and men prominent 
in the incidents. of the tragedy. Before 
they arrived in Washington the President 
died, and this made it to quickly 
complete their work on the scene of action. 
As soon as they had all the material they 
thought necessary they took a return train 
for New York. While riding on the train 
on the return trip each artist made com- 
plete composite sketches from the ones he 
had made while dashing here ‘and there 
through the crowded streets of the Na- 
tion’s capital, with the result that by the 
time they arrived in the editorial rooms in 
New York each man had two or three 
strong pictures that told one story or an- 
other of the events that had transpired. As 
soon as the artists entered the editorial 
rooms they placed their work before the 
editors, who looked the mass over and de- 
cided which were the most important and 
which should be produced. 

The process of reproduction at that time 
Was wood engraving. After an artist had 
made an original sketch he had to trace it 
on wood again. The wood was cut in square 
blocks of various sizes, which were en- 
graved separately and put together to make 
the picture of the desired size. 

After it had been decided what sketches 
were to be the artists, immediately, 
began to redraw them on the blocks of wood 
on which was to be engraved the finished 
picture. As they completed a part of a 
picture the section of the block on which 
it had been drawn was taken away by the 
engraver, who cut out the lines that the 
artist had traced thereon with a pencil. 
Under the most auspicious circumstances 
and at a record-breaking speed, it took a 
good day and a half and possibly two days 
of steady work to engrave a page draw- 
ing. Smaller drawings of a quarter and a 
half-page in size took, relatively, the same 
amount of time, and, in most cases, more, 
because of the greater detail necessary. 
By the time the engraving was done, and 
the adjusting of the blocks and the type 
matter, which was a very small considera- 
tion, four days had elapsed before the extra 
edition was ready for the press, and that 
Was counted a record-breaking feat. Inas- 
much as the artists had all been on the 
scene, the pictures were reproductions of 


was 


as 


possible 


used, 


affairs, " 


the facts, as nearly as could be made by 1 


the processes of that time. 
As nearly as could be learned at the of- 


fices of the Harper's publications, it cost ' 
in’ the neighborhood of $8,500 to get that | 
That meant an , 
and One of the editors of an illustrated paper 


in- | 


extra ready for the press. 
expenditure for artists, engravers, 
mechanical work only, and did not 
clude the paper, ink, and general expenses 
of distributing the edition. 


In direct contrast to that extra are 
ones printed by the illustrated 
papers at the time of the assassination of 
the late President McKinley, When the 
news of the assault on Mr. McKinley 
reached the offices of Collier's Weekly, 
Leslie's, and Harper's, the editors imme- 
diately set to work to get out extra edi- 
tions as a matter of course. Instead of 
hurrying artists to the scene of action, the 
editor in charge of the photograph files 
of these publications simply turned to his 
assistants and instructed them to get out 
all pictures of McKinley and all events in 
which he figured. Word was sent to the en- 
graving room to hold all men for overtime 
and get ready for rush work. Telegrams 
were sent to special photographers on the 
of action asking information as to 
soon pictures of the incident itself 
would started away from Buffalo, It 
was taken as a matter of course by the 
editors that their photographers were on 
the scene of action, and it never occurred 


to them to question but that pictures of the 
be on their way to 


the 


scene 
how 
be 


tragedy would soon 

New York. 

In one case, that of Collier's Weekly, 

photographs of incidents of the President's 

visit to Buffalo, up, almost, to the actual 

shooting had been delivered in the New 
fourteen hours of the 


York office within 
time they occurred. In the meantime the 


engraving department of the magazine had 
been working steadily so that by the time 
the photographs of scenes just before and 
after the assault on Mr. McKinley 
and one or two very clear pictures of the 
assassin had arrived, the pictures se lected 
from the files had been engré uved and ad- 
justed in forms. Two hours after the re- 
ceipt of the last and most important pict- 
ures the paper was ready for printing and 
distributing, and, as against the sum of 
$2,500 which it cost the Harpers to get out 
their extra in 1865, it cost the Colliers per- 
haps not more than one-tenth of that sum 
for the press a paper that in 
elegance. attractiveness, and accuracy was 
far head of the old time extra that 
there was simply no comparison. 

This does not mean that the old-time ex- 
tra was not good, but is a comparative 
statement, and is inevitable as a result of 
the immense progress made in photographic 
reproductive processes and up-to-date 
methods. One of the main points about 
these comparative statements, which bears 
directly on the main subject, is the loss to 
the illustrators resulting from the new 
methods employed by the illustrated news 
publications in instances like this, 


just 


to get ready 


so 


Five or six years ago, when the editor of 
an illustrated paper wanted to get out an 
extra on events as important as the one 
here described, he would have dispatched 
several artists to the scene of action and 
probably sent out to the studios of the city 
for several special men to make drawings 
that were largely imaginative and made 
up from descriptions of events. If the jour- 
ney from the scene of action to the home 
office was very long the artist on the spot 

go to the nearest telegraph office 
his sketch and describe it over the 
wire to some one of the artists at the home 
office, The artists at the home end of the 
line on receiving this description would fol- 
low it in their drawings, and in many cases 
they turngd out finished sketches so near- 
ly like the ones made by the men on the 
spot that they touched on the mysterious. 
No artist of any reputation at all received 
less than $150 a page for his work, and 
where a specially good hurried work was 
a premium was paid, 

The same thing may be said of the more 
ambitious illustrated dailies.” At one time 
a New York paper that made a specialty of 
illustrations had eighty-five artists on its 
art staff. They ranked in ability and im- 
portance from men like Charles D. Graham, 
who received $12,000 a year as an illustrator 
for the Sunday magazine of the paper; Wal- 
ter McDougal, the cartoonist, who received 
nearly as ak: Dan McCarthy, Tom Pow- 
ers, and other cartoonists, on down to the 
veriest student bdy on the staff, half of 
whose work was sharpening pencils for the 
artists and cleaning drawings. The paper 
in question was paying $5,200 a week for 
artists alone less than seven years ago. To- 
day its art staff is very considerably fewer 
than eighty-five, the expenditure of money 
is proportionately less, and yet the same 
amount of space is given over to illustra- 
tions. This is made possible through the 
same conditions that prevail in the offices 
of the illustrated weeklies. Photographers, 
who make a specialty of pictures of events 
of public importance of all sorts, supply 
the material for illustrating at so small a 
cost thgt the average publisher looks on the 
work of the illustrator, at the prices he has 
to pay him, as extravagant. These photog- 
raphers make a specialty of photographing 
scen?s of public events of both National 
and ‘pcal importance. It must be a very ob- 
scut event, indeed, if a photographer is not 
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with 
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on the scene. The publishers of illustrated 


; papers. make contracts with the photog- 


raphers and receive daily from the studios 
photographs of various events in which 
they are interested. In addition to the big 
events, these photographers are at work 
all the time, and have an arrangement with 
several of the illustrated publications 
whereby they furnish a miscellaneous lot 
of work that in a short time covers almost 
the entire world. An important event has 
to occur in a very obscure place indeed if 
the editor of an illustrated publication can- 
not turn to his photograph files and find a 
picture of it. 


An instance of this was shown wheh 
President Roosevelt went to Farmington. 


looked over his photograph files to see if 
he had pietures of places of interest in 
Farmington and adjacent to the place 
where the President was to stop. He found 
he had three or four of almost the exact 
locality of the farmhouse where Mrs. Roose- 
velt stopped. They had been sent in, as 
connected with some local event, seven 
months before. 


It is more than likely that an illustrated 
paper could get out an extra of scenes 
where an important event occurred and 
make a fairly presentable edition, even 
though a photographer had failed to be on 
the spot in time. 


Each one of the fllustrated papers has 
several. photographers in its employ the 
year round; they are generally very enter- 
prising and capable men who combine a 
great deal of diplomacy with a thorough 
knowledge of their profession. They have 
displaced the special artist ‘‘on the spot.” 

One naturally asks what has become of 
the artists that the camera has driven 
from the news illustrating field. Most of 
them have gone higher up. Some, however, 
are at work in the studios of the adver- 
tising agents, and others have gone back 
to the vocations for which they are better 
fitted. There is an immense demand for 
high-class illustrating for fiction, and men 
like Graham, Remington, De Thulstrup, 


Keller, Christy, Parish, Hutt, Yohn, and 
many others have gone up into the slower 
but surer sphere of providing illustrations 
for fiction. Some of them have taken to 
writing a bit, and that helps along. By 
this means they not only set a higher 
standard for the followers of their various 
schools, but aid the publisher in his at- 
tempts to arrive at perfection in publica- 
tions. 

One of the odd features of the camera 
illustrating innovation is in the case of the 
Clinedinsts. B. West Clinedinst was con- 
Spicuous in the field of news illustrating 
for years, and when the camera began to 
come in, he began to adjust himself to the 
slower and more artistic work of the fic- 
tfon fleld. As he made his exit as an illus- 
trator, Clinedinst, the photographer of 
Washington, D. C., made his entrance as a 
camera illustrator of people of National af- 
fairs, and, almost every day, one may see 
a reproduction of one of his photographs 
of some man in the public eye. The Cline- 
dinsts’ names are confusing, and some per- 
sons in discussing the matters relating to 
the camera and the artists are apt to say 
Clinedinst was a clever fellow, for, when 
the illustrated papers would not buy his 
drawings, he took a camera and went gun- 
ning for game. 

The camera is playing just as important 
a part in the cheap magazine field as it 
is in the illustrated newspapers. A glance 
through any one of the 5 or 10 cent maga- 
zines will disclose the fact that fully 50 
per cent. of the illustrations are reproduc- 
tions of photographs. 

This is sad to contemplate from the view- 
peint of the illustrator, but the field of 
fiction is stil! largely left to the illus- 
trator and, probably, will be for some time 
to come. While the camera plays the most 
important part in current illustrating, 
there is still some space left for the better 
of the illustrators who are called 
upon, from week to week, to produce some- 
thing unusual to be used by the various 
publications as posters and features, but 
are copied from photo- 
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FIELD CROWDS PAY THE RACE TRACKS. 


HE genius in The Jockey Club who 
. achieved that figurative result of 
causing ‘‘ two blades of grass to grow 
where but one grew before” by inventing 
the cheap field as a means of increasing 
the attendance and the receipts of the race 
tracks has not been identified as yet, but 
should he care to remove his light from 
under the bushel there is small reason to 
doubt that the race track owners of New 
York would vote him sort of a testi- 
monial, 


some 


In the plainest of figures, the “ field’ 
has added immensely to the earnings of the 
race tracks, and the addition has been made 
in such a way as to make the increase a 
veritable “ find’ for the promoters of rac- 
ing enterprises. The innovation, Topsy- 
like, may have “just growed” from the 
small beginning which John A. Morris or- 
dered at the Westchester course when that 
track was opened; but the Morris plan did 
not embrace any idea of profit from the 
field in itself, that inclosure being thrown 
open to the public without any admission 
fee. Mr. Morris had in view nothing fur- 
ther than the end of making racing popular 
and perhaps pleasing a small part of the 
population residing close to the track. 
There were no receipts from the field in 
those days, but the Morris idea has been 
so improved on by succeeding managers of 
race track property that the field now pays 
a big part of the dividends. 

As one track manager termed it, the reve- 
nue from the field is a “ pick-up” at that, 
for it comes from a source that is not con- 
sidered in estimating the expenses of a race 
meeting, in that there is no expense at- 
tached to the operation of the field stand, 
that taking care of itself, and the only trou- 
ble that comes from it being the difficulty 
of counting up small change in the cash re- 
turns of each day’s racing. At the average 
admission fee of 50 cents a head, thousands 
of people are constant patrons of the field 
though these same people would not 
dream of attending the races at the regula- 
tion cost of $2 for a grand stand badge. 


stand, 


The field simply has brought to the sup- 
port of racing an entirely new element and 
one that was not even thought of in the old 
days of racing about New York. The loss to 
the grand stand receipts is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the amount of money that the new 
plan brings to the track owners each year, 
while it is reckoned that after a “ fielder’ 
becomes sufficiently prosperous and 
phisticated he will develop into a patron of 
the grand stand, and thus, ultimately, more 
than make up for any slight loss that might 
have come from the first falling off in the 
grand stand attendance. It is doubtful if 
the true fielder ever will be anything else 
than a fielder, however, for thrift is as 
much a peculiarity of the patrons of the 
cheap inclosure as are the orderly habits of 
the same people. A few persons among the 
patrons of the field are racegoers in finan- 
cial eclipse, who, as soon as they are able, 
will return to the grand stand; but these 
hardly count in estimates of the field. The 
fielder pure and simple, while he amuses 
himself and his family, does it in the man- 
ner that will require the least expense, even 
his betting being conducted on the same 
plan. 


The patrons of the field are more exact- 
ing in certain things than are the patrons 
of the club stand, and will protest most ve- 
hemently if anything in the supplies fur- 
nished by the privilege men are not right. 
Having paid 50 cents to see a part of the 
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the people in that part of the 
inclosure demand the full of 

penny they pay for anything else, so 
catering to the field stand is not an 
loyed joy to the purveyors of refreshment, 
who are accustomed to the lavish customs 
of the extravagant public in the higher- 
priced inclosure. Still, the field stand makes 
more business, and the caterers are recom- 
pensed for the increased trouble by the 
greater receipts. With all their thrift, how- 
ever, the people who patronize the field 
stand are responsible for increase of 
about $2,000 a day in the receipts of every 
one of the great race tracks, and that 
amounts to no considerable total after a 
hundred days of racing. 

In the first years of the field the at- 
tendance there was rather small, but it 
has been increasing steadily for the past 
two years, and has brought into being 
comparatively new types of betting men. 
The men, too, who are the bookmakers 
or layers of the field are a class by them- 
selves. From all these the tracks 
derive revenue, and so it is that the field, 
once despised, is now a very important 
part of a race course. 

In the pleasant weather of the Summer 
{it was a common occurrence for a crowd 
of ten thousand people to be packed into 
the field stand and inclosure on the great 
while on the important 
race days the crowds were even larger. 
With such masses of people the 
grounds it is only natural that the privi- 
leges of catering to the crowds should 
bring more and more money each year, 
and so it is that the field has taken a 
place beyond any question the Amerf- 
can turf. 
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Beach in the 
field to the earnings 
an average of something more 
while at Sheepshead Bay 

capacity of the field was even larger. 
So successful has the field been as an 
institution that a ‘ fiel@g"’ stand has been 
added to the plans for the remodeled track 
at Saratoga, though how it will 
there remains to be seen. Leaving aside 
the matter of the profits from that source, 
the field stand long ago justified 
tion, for nowhere on earth does there 
seem to be such unrestrained enthusiasm, 
such unbounded good humor, 
with such extreme caution shrewdness 
in money matters. There is not very much 
to be seen of the racing from the field, 
but what there is the patrons 
of that and, though there is 
always misinformation about- the 
results of the run, the 
fielders pick much pre- 
cision as play higher 
in the 
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its crea- 
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An Obliging Patient. 


The district 
poor woman 


nurse 
in the 


had come to visit the 
squalid rear tenement. 
Standing by the bedside of the sufferer, 
she looked down into the pale face—then 
reached over and took the woman’s wrist 
between her slender fingers to feel the 
pulse. A sympathetic neighbor had come 
in to offer her aid. 

**Oh, dear me,” exclaimed the nurse sud- 
denly. ‘‘I want to take your pulse, Mrs. 
O' Halligan, and I’ve forgotten my wetch.” 

The sufferer looked up quickly. 

“Oh, thot’s all roight,”’ she said. “‘ Mrs. 
Brophy, do be after goin’ to your rveem, 
plaise, and tell the good nurse the Loime.’* 
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Ab Wilson’s Skunks. 


B WILSON its the most tamous skunk 
hunter in the Adirondacks. Last year 
his accumulation of skunk skins ran 

into the hundreds. He began 
and put out a string of forty traps. 
skunk trap is arranged very much 
that for mink. 
end fastened to the ground with a stake. 
The steel trap is placed close beside this, 
and when a skunk comes nosing about at 
night and finds the bait it will pull and 
tear at it from one angle after another 
until it steps into the trap. 

~ Sometimes the trap is set at the mouth of 
a hole and left unbaited. A skunk starts 
to enter the hole and is caught. 

Wilson never shoots an animal in one of 
his traps, but uses a club, which, while not 
conducive to bettering the odor that at- 
taches to his clothing, saves the skins. As 
s00n as snow falls he takes dogs and hunts 
the animals in the daytime. It is this 
hunting that brings in the greatest returns, 

The animals incline to be gregarious, and 
often the two or three litters which a 
mother skunk raises in a year stay together 
until after they are full grown. As a re- 
su't of this fact, it is not uncommpn for the 
hunter who has followed a track and lo- 
cated a skunk in a hole to dig it out and 
find, instead of one, half a dozen or more. 
Wilson once took seventeen from the same 
hole. 
he ever made at one time, Wilson is much 
fonder of relating another experience. 

“It was back in the sixties, and I wan't 
nothin’ but a boy,” said he. ‘I'd just got 
started to huntin’ skunks. I started into it 
mostly because there was lots of other fel- 
lews trappin’ all the other sorts of game. 
They all kind of hate to trap skunks, but 
I don’t mind it much, and I said to myself 
that it was better to do somethin’ nobody 
else was doin’ than to do somethin’ every- 
body was tryin’ to do. There was just one 
other man that trapped ‘em sometimes, 
and that was Bill Wenzel. Bill didn’t like 
the smell of the things, and his wife didn't 
like it so well as he did, and was all the 
time naggin’ him to stop huntin’. One 
day I was out trackin’ on the snow, and I 
come to where a big fellow had gone into 
an oak root. There was no way of cuttin’ 
hira out without cuttin’ down the tree, and 
it was too big a tree to do that. I went 
home for a trap, and when I got back I 
saw that old Bill had been there and had 
set a dead-fall so as the animal would 
walk right into it when he come out. 

“Then I was bound to have that skunk. 
I thought a while, and cut a sapling about 
an inch through and split one end. I 
rammed that end into the hollow root till I 
could feel the skunk at the other end. I 
could tell in a minute that there was more 
than one skunk there, for there was a reg- 
ular whirlwind the minute the stick 
touched. I kept pokin’ and twistin’ the 
stick round and round till I knew I'd got 
one of ‘em fast. The long hair on its tail 
was caught in the split end of the stick. 
When I'd twisted enough to get it good and 
fast I pulled the skunk out tail foremost 
and whacked it with a club till it quit kick- 
in’. I poked the stick back and. kept pull- 
in’ out skunks till I had eleven. Then I sat 
down and skinned the whole lot and put 
the carcasses into Old Bill's dead-fall and 
left ‘em. 

“ Bill found ’em there and didn't have no 
more sense than to tell his wife, and she 
said a miracJle had made them dead skunks 
walk into the dead-fall to teach Bill to let 
the things alone. She got up one night and 
told it all in experience meetin’, and then 
the story got out and they laughed at Bill 
till he quit huntin’ skunks.” 


Wilson has worked his peculiar line of 
trapping down to a science. He has in op- 
eration one series of traps that for origi- 
nality surpasses anything else of its kind 
in his region. He found, as a great many 
other trappers have found, that the largest, 
oldest, and blackest skunks are often wary 
of dead bait. He found, also, along with a 
good many farmers, that the skunk is very 
fond of live chickens. It will steal into a 
hen roost at night, take a setting hen by 
the throat, bite its head off, and after 
drinking its blood eat all the eggs. After 
he had killed one or two large old fellows 
in his hencoop, he came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing like live chicken 
for the oldtimers. So he made a cage of 
an old box with slats nailed across it, and 
in this placed a fat rooster. He put the 
box in a promising bit of woods near his 
cabin, and by it placed a steel trap. Next 
day he found in the trap one of the largest 
and blackest skunks he ever saw. Since 
that time he has made live chickens a reg- 
ular bait when he became convinced that 
some large and wary skunk was eluding 
him. 

Willson tells a story of a skunk which he 
once raised. The animal was as tame as a 
kitten and ran about the house and barn, 
coming in ‘for its dinner as regularly as a 
eat. It developed a love for chickens, how- 
ever, and Wilson thought of killing it.. He 
hated to do this, for the pet was a far bet- 
ter mouser than any cat he had ever seen. 
So the owner thought he would give | 
animal a lesson, P ‘ 


A neighbor on the other side of the 
mountain had a young game cock that 
promised to be a first-class fighter. Wilson 
traded and got this. Then he drove all the 
other chickens out of the henhouse and put 
the cock in, Next he opened the door and 
let the skunk enter, The animal fairly 
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licked its chops when it saw the cock. It 
slipped up to within about two feet of the 
bird and made a spring. The cock was not 
to be caught napping, however. It eluded 
the skunk, and the next minute landed on 
it with both spurs. The animal tried once 
or twice more for the bird’s throat, and 
then a spur struck it in the eye. That end- 
ei the battle. The rooster went for the 
wounded pet like a cyclone. The other eye 
was put out, and the spur went into the 
eye cavity so far that it injured the brain 
and before Wilson could pull the bird away 
his zkunk was dead. 


Fox’s Nose for Food. 


T has often been a matter of discussion 
among woodsmen and hunters to 
whether the fox possessed the “‘ nose”’ 

of some species of his domesticated brother, 
the dog. Some not and that 
Reynard gets his food supply by the power 
of his and extreme craft and 
stealth. In fact, claim that he for- 
ages almost wholly night, stalking his 
prey while it sleeps. But this story, told 
by a man who has done a deal of hunting 
on Long Island, inclines to the belief that a 
fox does possess ‘‘ game sense.’ He 
“After a morning's quail shooting with a 
friend we had stopped by the side of a 


as 


say declare 
his 

many 

at 


eyes 


Says: 


| spring in a little gully to eat our luncheon 


of sandwiches. The dogs had worked hard, 
and after they had disposed of their part 
of the lunch fell to sleeping. 

“We had been sitting probably for a 
quarter of an hour when we heard the pit- 
pat of a rabbit some distance from us and 
looked up in time to see him scooting by. 
He was very much in a hurry. As he had 
not seen us, and we heard no dog, we could 
not account for his haste, for, you know, a 
rabbit never hastens except when he scents 
danger. 

‘Well, we had hardly begun to speculate 
on his action when we heard a yap, yap— 
resembling somewhat the asthmatic bark 
of an overfed pug dog—and there, with his 
to the ground, dead on the rabbit's 
trail, came a fox. 

“Yes, Sir, he 
rabbit, and, what's more, 
tongue.’ 

‘*He was paying such strict attention to 
business that he did not notice us, and the 
sight was so novel that for the moment I 
forgot my gun. My ffiend, whose gun was 
close at hand, made a snapshot, but he 
failed to score. 

“The incident has firmly convinced me 
that foxes do get some of their food by the 
power of scent.’” 
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Birds’ and Beasts’ Own Surgery. 


HAT wild birds and animals possess a 
knowledge of surgery or something 
that answers the purpose is well 

known to those who are intimate with their 
habits. “ 

An example of this in small birds was 
noted by an amateur naturalist last Win- 
ter. He shot a specimen of the horned lark. 
On going to pick up the bird he was very 
much annoyed to find, as he thought, that 
he had shot off one of its legs. But on 
closer inspection it was developed that the 
loss was an old one, the right leg being off 
from the joint. The skin seemed to have 
been drawn over the end of the stump and 
had healed perfectly. The loss of this leg 
must have inconvenienced the bird consid- 
erably while on the ground feeding, but it 
certainly did not hinder its flying ability, 
for it was bowling along in good shape 
when shot. 

That a bird of this size should survive 
the shock and the attendant loss of blood 
of such an injury is nothing short of mar- 
velous. And there is no accounting for it, 
except that they have some means of treat- 
ing such injuries. 

Another case bearing on this was that of 
a three-legged deer on Long Island. He 
had been known by his track for several 
years before his death, (which, according to 
report, occurred last season, although it is 
only rumored,) and many of the hunters 
had made special attempts to kill this buck. 
The loss of the limb did not seem to inter- 
fere in any way with his fleetness of foot, 
for he seemed able to distance the best dogs 
on the island, 


No one seemed to know how he had lost 


his leg, but lost it he had, and any one with 
even a crude knowledge of anatomy must 
know that without treatment of some kind 
to stop the flow the animal would have 
bled to death. 

It all goes to show that our feathered and 
furred friends of the woods have an effi- 
cient Red Cross system of their own. 


Some Louisiana Mosquitos. 
OU may talk about your m)s- 
quitos up here in the North,” said 
a resident of Bayou Sara, “ but if 
you should spend an hour or so fishing in 
some of our Louisiana swamp bayous you 
would wonder that you ever complained of 
your New Jersey or Staten Island mos- 
quitos as an instrument of torture. 

“There ate eight or nine different va~ 
#étiés ‘of mosquitos hatched in those dark 
and noisome swamp bayous, and no matter 
which kind samples you you will wish it 
had been some other kind, for it will seem 
that no other kind could bite quite as bad 
as that ong. There are gray mosquitos— 
long, gaunt, wolfish-looking fellows—red- 
dish-brown mosquitos, black mosquitos of 
a bluish cast, and one that is nearly green, 
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The one that 
formidable is 
down there, and it 


will strike you as the most 
call a gallinipper 
resembles that harm- 
Jess insect both in size and make-up. It is 
easily half an Inch long in body, with a 
spread of wing an inch wide, and a kit in 
which it carries its tools that long 
as its body. 

“This fearfully equipped insect monster 
has a saw, a gimlet, a lance, and a suction 
pump. As he can bore through your boot 
and puncture your foot with ease and dis- 
patch, you may well imagine how much 
protection clothing or gloves are against his 
assaults. Fortunately, though, this giant 
mosquito isn't poisonous. The damage he 
does to your physical comfort is done by his 
boring and sawing and lancing of the flesh 
That hurts like pounding your thumb with 
a hammer, and leaves a spot that will be 
sore and tender for days. 

“All the remaining eight varieties 
full of venom and vim to get it where it 
will the greatest hurt to the greatest 
number, but the worst of all is the smallest 
one of the lot. This gray mosquito, 
more than an eighth of an inch long, 
but every place that he sinks his stinger in 
on you will instantly up as big 
hickory nut, turn as red as fire, and pain 
like a hornet's sting. 
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not 
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As the reservoir con- 
taining that insect’s venom cannot possibly 
larger than a fly speck, the 


| of it may be imagined. 


“The experienced person never goes fish- 
ing in those mosquito-infested bayous un- 
has his face encased in 
netting, fixed on a light steel frame, and 
thick gloves on his hands. Gloves, though, 
are no bar to the big gallinipper mosquito's 
kit of tools. 

“Why does any one go fishing in those 
noisome places? 


less he head and 


Because the fishing is al- 
which it never is in the 
water bayous of Louisiana. Perch, 
jackfish, the pickerel. is called down 
there, and other fish of fair game quality 
are abundant in those dark, sluggish, root- 
tangled waters, and the enthusiastic angler 
is willing to dare the mosquitos and other 
poisonous denizens of those swamps to ob- 


tain a few hours’ sport with his hook and 
line.”’ 
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The Rise of the Brook Trout. 
66 HERE is a pretentious, and, I have 

T no doubt, costly, oil painting in 

the window of an up-town art 
store,’’ remarked an experienced and ob- 
servant angler, “in which a brook trout 
is represented in the act of rising to a fish- 
erman’s fly. The fly has been cast on the 
troubled surface of rapids, which, in na- 
ture, would sweep the light-feathered hook 
down stream so quickly that the line and 
leader would be taut in the fraction of a 
second. But in the painting the leader is 
represented as lying on the water in a 
careless loop above the spot where the fly 
has dropped, while the latter defies the 
velocity of the rapids and seems ready to 
be floating up stream to meet the trout, 
which has leaped clear of the water, and is 
poised in a graceful curve as he swoops 
down upon the patient and obliging fly 
from the air like a hawk on a chicken. 

“Scores of people stop at the window 
every day and admire the manner tn which 
the trout is going for that fly. If the artist 
who painted the picture ever saw a trout 
rise to a fly in that way and failed to 
secure it, at once, he made a big mistake. 
It would have been a curiosity worth hav- 
ing stuffed. 

“The real trout out for business doesn’t 
play the part af a hawk in taking his prey. 
He rises to the fly from the bottom of the 
water, rushing upward like a rocket. He 
takes it with a swoop and a whirl from 
beneath, and if he shows himself at all 
it is when he turns to go back to his haunt 
at the bottom. One might as soon expect 
to see a hawk rise from the ground to seize 
a chicken ‘roosting in the top of a tree, as 
to see a brook trout shoot out above the 
surface of the stream and pounce down 
from the air upon a fly lying on the water, 
as this picture gayly assures the admiring 
public-he is in the habit of doing.” 


Fear Harmless Creatures. 


6e 7 Tis surprising how little the average 

community knows about its fauna,” 

said a naturalist who has studied 
birds and beasts in all parts of the country. 
“The senseless superstitions concerning 
the animal life that we meet every day and 
which ought to be entirely familiar to the 
people who come into contact with it are 
almost infinite. 

“Country people in general grow up to 
fear the most harmless of snakes and other 
forms of reptile life. The small boy of the 
farm believes religiously that if he touches 
a toad warts will immediately appear cn 
his hand. One day I heard a youngster 
telling his fellows that they wanted to be 
on the look out for ‘ swifts,’ for if a swirtt 
saw a man It would run at him, run up his 
leg, and go down his throat and the man 
would die. When asked what a ‘swift’ 
might be he said it was a little animal that 
looked like a chipmunk. 

“The average man or woman will fight 
as shy of a lizard as if it were a venomous 
snake. Water lizards are the terror of the 
small boys who go fishing. There is but 
one lizard in the United States that has 
even a dangerous bite, and that is the 
hideous-looking Gila monster of the South- 
west. He is poisonous by tradition only. 
But: three venomous snmakes—the rattle- 
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snake, copperhead, and moccasin—exist in 
this country. of the pecutiar 
ideas connected with snakes is that the 
milk snake milks cows. There are plenty 
of country people who firmly believe that 
these reptiles suck their cows 


One most 


innocent 
and dry them up. 
“The Southern negroes in some com- 
munities are firm in the belief that the 
locust stings the wild plums and mulberries 
and poisons them. For that reason they are 
afraid to eat the fruit at all, some being 


afraid even to handle it.” 
66 
g who had been fishing in one of the 
Jakes in Orange County, “I don't 
believe they are in it for promiscuous diet 
with the black bass. 

‘“*T was fishing the other day with a very 
large minnow on a big hook. I had a bite 
and hooked was a big one and 
gave pretty a fight as I ever saw 
the leader at the point where 
it is attached to the line, and got away. 

‘We fished in other parts of the lake 
after that, and finally started to the land- 
the guide rowing while I skittered with 
We 
where I 
morning when I 


Giuttonous Bass. 


ALK about sharks,” said a man 


a bass. It 


me as 


were passing close by the 
had lost the fish in ‘the 
saw a bass dart for my 
bait. I gave it time to swallow and then 
struck. When I got the fish into the boat 
I saw a three-foot leader sticking out of 
its mouth. It was the leader I had lost in 
the morning. When I cut the bass open 
there was the same big chub it had taken 
from my line, and it came so nearly filling 
the fish's maw that the tail of the last 
minnow was sticking out of the mouth. 
There wasn't room for it in the interior of 
the bass.”’ 


place 


Hunting with Bow and Arrow. 


NEW of sportsmen has been 
growing up within the last few years, 
based 


class 


whose distinguishing characteristic is 
upon the line followed by the late 
Maurice Thonipson, sportsman and author. 

Thompson disdained to the shotgun 
on small game, preferring to match skill 
against cunning. He made it a practice 
not to kill game until he was close enough 
to watch and study it. So he took a long 
bow and went into the woods after quail 
and grouse. He hunted rabbits in the same 
manner, and was very successful. 

When he went after quail he stole upon 
the flock in its haunts and picked off the 
birds with arrows that made no noise and 
did not frighten those that remained. In 
this way he grew to know the haunts and 
habits of his quarry as the shotgun hunter 
never does. Rabbits he stalked in a sim- 
ilar manner. The point to be won was to 
the rabbit in the little “‘ form" where 
it spends the day, in surroundings that 
render it well-nigh invisible and shoot it 
before it could run away. For squirrels 
he took an ancient flint-lock rifle. 

Most hunters are not handicapping them- 
selves to this extent, but take instead of 
bow or flintlock a small rifle with which 
the head may be snipped off a quail or 
grouse and a timy puncture made in a 
rabbit's skull. 
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Fishing for Muskrats. 


N old trapper whose stamping ground 
has for many years been the Bash- 
er’s Kill in Sullivan County discov- 

ered a new method of taking muskrats. lle 
found that there were almost limitless num- 
bers of the rats in a large marsh on the 
kill where the water was not deep enough 
for the animals to drown when tuken in 
steel traps. He thought the matter over for 
a long time and then soaked some kernels 
of corn until they were soft, took several 
fish hooks and short lines, baited the hooks 
with the corn, tied the lines to bushes or 
trees, and left the rest to the rats. He 
found that the animals took the corp read- 
ily enough and were properly hooked. A 
large percentage had, however, escaped by 
biting off the line. 

The hunter then happened to think that 
the same thing might be worked on wild 
ducks. He chose a place where ducks con- 
gregated on shore to plume themselves and 
pick for food among the pebbles. Next day 
he had six ducks. He was thoughtless 
enough to tell of the matter in the village, 
and now he is trembling over the threat- 
ened coming of the game constable to ar- 
rest him for taking ducks illegally. 


The Big German Trout. 

ATCHERS of trout have discovered 
that the big German brown trout, 
which has promised so much in the 
way of sport, will not live in harmony 
with its smaller but gamier cousin, the 
breok trout. It net only eats the fry of 
the smaller trout, but is so large that it 
can eat a fairly good-sized grown-up, 
Sportsmen are universally in favor of the 
native trout, and the hatching of the Ger- 

man fish may be abandoned. 


Planting Wild Turkeys. 


HE attempt is being made on some 
Western game preserves to plant the 
wild turkey, The birds are trapped, 

and their wings clipped. Sometimes they 
are allowed to breed with tame birds. The 
young then show less inclination to wander, 
but are not so good for purposes of sport, 
and lack the delightful flavor for which 
the wild ancestor is famous- x 





E[ Women Here and There 


UMMAGE! sales, which are so popular 
now with philanthropic organizations, 


in which they are expected to. They are 
intended to bring in money to the promoters 


“of the sale, but It fs also expected. that 
‘they wilt provitie the poor of the neighbor- 


hood’ with good warm second-hand clothes. 
at a low figure. At one of these sales re- , 
cently there was a crowd awaiting the 
opening of the doors, and the people nearly 
fell over each other to get in, when they 
heard the key turn in the lock. It promised 
well for the sale, and a good sum of money 
was realized, but an astute matron who 
acted as‘salkeswoman was more than doubt- 
ful abeut the good done the poor. She 
recognized the “old clo’ man" in the 
greater number of the purchasers. One 
man begged her to reduce the price on a 
pair of trcusers he wanted to buy, because 
he was “so peor.” It was an ‘extra size, 
there was some doubt about selling, and the 
price was lowered, Nothing more was re- 
duced, however, for the “poor”’’ man 
pulled a ten-dollar bill from his pocket to 
pay for his purchase, and bought a large 
stock of goods after chat. 
—_-——- 


There were some interesting examples of 


‘bridal bouquets at the Madison Square Gar- 
They were in good form, 


den flower show. 
one could tell that, for they were quite in 


keeping with the generalities of feminine 
dress of the day. .\The:style of the acces- 
sories was interesting and somewhat 
amusing aswell. Is it true that the flor- 
ists of the day keep tab on the fashions of 
the hour and arrange their flowers accord- 
ingly? It looks like it, fer surely the bridal 
bouquets reminded one distinctly of the 
confections for the neck which ene sees in 
the smart milliners’ windows. The bridal 
bouquets were beautiful and in good taste. 
One was of lilies of the Valley, another of 
bride roses, and a third of the lilies with a 
single white orchid in the centre—the bridal 
orchid. The millinery effect to the bou- 
quets was given by long streamers of nar- 
row white ribbons, in which roses or lilies 
were knotted, at intervals. Dainty and 
graceful and charming, they nevertheless 
suggested the boas of the Winter, with long 
velvet ribbons and artificial roses tacked 
to therh, here and there. 
—e-—— e 

Every Brookiyn home is supposed to be 
supplied with a rubber plant, and there are 
so many of the plants in the Borough of 
Churches that it has become a byword. A 
New York man going to housekeeping in 
bachelor quarters recently said that he did 
not feel the dignity Of a householder until 
after the arrival of a rubber plant, present- 
ed by an affectionate sister. There are two 
rubber plants not well known but having 
good wearing qualities. One of these is a 
baby rubber with small leaves, and the 
other has variegated foliage. 

Scibemllpeantonee 

There is a new fern for the housewife 
which promises fo be popular, for it is 
said to be excellent for house culture. This 
is a Cibotium Schiedei, a hardy Mexican 
tree fern, with showy foliage, like a brake, 
and altogether most attractive. 

—-@ —— 

Violets trained inte tree-form have been 
a fad in Paris for some time, and are use- 
ful for table decoration. They have been 
imported, and plants grown from them 
are to be found here now. They are six, 
eight, and ten inches high. 

—@-——_- 


There are many conveniences for plants 


of which the average woman knows noth- | 


ing. Articles made for ‘the purpose are 
better than makeshifts often used, and are 
less expensive than home-made affairs. 
Yor the big rubber plants, which grow un- 
wieldy as* they develop, there are vig 
wooden tubs made of cypress, with iron 
bands and perforated bottems, made with 
feet and painted green. One of .the small- 
est of these, 1344 inches in diameter and 11 
inches high, will cost 75 cents, and will 
hold a large plant. Tubs inerease in price 
as they increase in size. Some of the oth- 
ers are more expensive, but this solid-look- 
ing green tub is one of the most satisfac- 
tory. 


—@ 


Another convenience for the housewife is’ 
the rolling stand, like a big flowerpot sau- 
cer, made a fibre, in different sizes, from 
13 inches in diameter to 22, with casters, 
and costing from 75 cents te $1.75. There 
are always the plain saucers of the wood 
fibre for smaller plants, and they are 
lighter than the earthenware and not as 
easily broken. 


aonpomnie 

A smali thing, but one of which the ama- 
teur is pleased to know, is the silkaline for 
tying plants. It is of a green which will 
not fade, it is strong, and from its color is 
not noticcable when it is in use. It costs 


25 cents a spool. 
s —--@— 


For many purposes in connection with 
Thanksgiving celebrations the pumpkin 
baskets are pretty, and their usefulness is 
not short lived. These baskets are In- 
dian made, “ef pliable’ splints’ not easily 
broken, and combined with them is a little 
sweet grass. -They are round and yellow, 
with a green handie and a small round cov- 
er at the top. They come in different sizes, 
from one as-large as a full-grown pumpkin 
to others’ no. larger than small squashes. 
These baskets are delightful for souvenirs 
for a Thanksgiving dinner, filled with nuts 
or bonbons. They ‘make pretty little work 


do net always work in the two ways: 


ae nym a, 


roseneveseninns 


or knickkneck Sawhets after “they have 
saree ae “their original purpose. 
—o— 

rae Yea,” said ‘the woman speaking of i+ 
brary Wooks, “ft is always more of ‘a 
pleasure for me to read solid works than 
fiction, for the books.are much cleaner, 
Then I Peed ay lways something besides the 
contents of 


people, Take almost any solid work which 


is at all well known and you will find that’ 


the first, perhaps an eighth, of the book is 
well thumbed. 
the ordinary work of fiction, for it has 
taken the people unused to solid reading 
longer to get through it. But finish the 
first thumbed part and there is a change. 


The leaves are clean and as fresh as they 


came from the printers. I like to read this 


part of the book not. only because it is | 


clean, but becaiise I alWays feel that many 
readers have taken something of the eés- 
sence of the work from thé volume.” 

eanimnl ethics 

Georgie is an’ observing. small boy Who 
has been making mental! notes upon femi- 
nine wearing apparel this Fall. His mam- 
ma learned of this the other day, when the 
small boy, who has reached the mature 
age of five years, was rolling over the 
fioor with his little sister, Lionta, and the 
big St. Bernard dog, which is a family pet. 

‘“*Mamma,"’ remarked the small boy sud- 
denly remembering something he had seen, 
“how would you like to wear our dog 
around your neck?" 

“You must not ask such silly questions, 
Georgie,"’ answered mamma, reprovingly. 

‘But, mamma,"’ cried the little boy ear- 
nestly, ‘‘I saw a lady in a carriage the 
other day wearing a dead dog around her 
neck and [ told Lionta about it.’’ 

‘“* Georgic,’” exclaimed mamma, and this 
time with real severity, ‘‘if you tell. such 
naughty stories [ shall have to punish 
you.” 

“It is not a story, mamma. I really did 
see the lady and the dog, and it had ears 
and eyes and paws and a tail, and she was 
wearing it around her neck."” And mamma 
had nothing more to say, for she realized 
that the young man had really seen one 
of the up-to-date fur boas. 

— ©— - 

There is a fad in. Brooklyn among. the 
young people for getting what some of the 
girls and boys over there. call.“ rush seats.’’ 
These young people who frequent the thea- 
tre go very early, stand in a crowd for 
half an hour oer more outside the family 
circle entrance, and then rush for tickets 
and seats which cost only 25 cents, It 
makes the theatre-going reasonable,. and 
they are all strong lunged and have no ob- 
jection to the rush. This would never do 
for any one with heart trouble, for there 
are long, steep stairs which end nearer the 
skies than most people like to get, and 
they must be climbed at the quickest pos- 
sible rate of speed to get the first row of 
twenty-five-cent seats. The rush seaters 
have made enough of a reputation for 
themselves to have been recognized, and 
special conditions are made for the women. 
Only they and the men who accompany 
them may stand in a crowd around the 
door, men being obliged to form a line on 
the sidewalk and take their, chances after 

} the women have gone in. This is hard for 
those men in the case of a popular play, 
when nine chances out of ten they will 
get no seat at all. 


Woman's Way of Tipping, 


HE woman with gray hair leaned 

across the table in a confiding man- 

ner. ‘‘ How much do you suppose I 
ought to give him?" she asked. 

The woman who had been gray, but was 
so no longer, thanks to the establishment 
around the corner, glanced furtively at the 
masculine subject under discussion and 
whispered, ‘‘ Ten cents.” 

“Do you think that will 
said the other, anxiously. 

“Plenty. fe won't expect Paything 
more." 

““ Maybe I'd better make it a quarter.” 

“You can if you like, but { Wouldn't, 
The fact is,” added the rejuvenated one, 
softly, “[ sometimes pluck up enough 
courage to slip out and not give them any- 
“thing.” 

The unrejuvenated looked at her compan- 
fon admiringly. “You do?" she said. 
“My, [ wish. [ could do that. I've often 
thought I would, but.somehow I've never 
had the nerve. I've half a notion to try 
now, while you're here to back me up in 
at.” 

“Why don't 
better chance.” s 

“TIT may never eat here again, anyway,” 
mused the owner of the gray locks, “ so he 
will never have a chance to get back at 
me.. I believe I'll try it. A dime wouldn't 
do him much good, anyway, and I can’t af- 
ford to give him any mere.” 

Presently both women drew on their 
gloves, and, having paid their bill, they 
walked airtly out of the reom without cast- 
ing even one compensatory glance at the 
waiter in the corner. But the serving man 
was a man-of grace and philosophy, and 
the slight seemed not to rile him in the 
least. 

“Oh, that’s all right,"’ he said, ‘'T didn’t 
expect them to give me anything, not even 
when the gray-headed one first commenced 
to talk about the dime.. Women are not 
addicted to the tipping habit. They have 
too many gewgaws and things to buy for 


be enough?” 


you? You'll never have a 


the books in them. © There’ is. 
the story 6f the ‘good resolutions of many 


It ‘shéws more use than 


pape aca 


: in restaurants whose patrons are 
principally woman aré paid higher wages 
‘by the proprietors, for t they realize that the 
‘women are’short on tips and that the fel- 
lows, that serve-would come out at-the little | 
end of the horn if they had to depend. upon 
what they make on the side. Personally { 
-wouldn't work jn.a place that. made a spe- 
cialty of catering to women. A good many 
“women come in here for their luncheon, but 
net enough to spoil. the trade,- which is 
made brisk in the evening by their escorts. . 
“Tt is funny .how. quickly . we, fellows 
‘féeirn to spot a woman whois blessed with 


a bump of generosity. . L.can tell, before a + tbat all of the invited guests are requested 
woman, gets half.way. across the room, i 


whether. she is going to .give.me anything 
or not., There are certain earmarks to her, 
general, behayior that,denote her intentions 
toward men in my line. .1.den’t know :that 
I can describe these telltale peculiarities so 
that a second party could recognize them, 


for most of them are so subtle that they |; 


defy description, but they are very patent 
to the eye of the practiced observer, and 
rarely is he deceived by them. But tn spite 
of the natural closeness of women, there 
are some who do tip, just to prove the rule 
that the majority of them do not. 

“It does a person's heart good to see one 
of these big-hearted creatures come sailing 
in.. I use the word sail advisedly, too, for 
& woman who is given to bestowing tips 
usually progresses with a kind of sailing 
movement. The pleasure her presence 
creates is not due solely to the fact that 
she has money to give away, but to the 
general good nature that follows in ‘her 
track. In short, she is good to look upon,, 
and you freeze to her on the spot, although, 
of course, the rules of the establishment 
forbid favoritism in service, no matter 


whether the diner be a philanthropist or a . 


miser 

“Most women, 
tip lightly, 
ing somebody. A few, however—the kind 
just spoken of—disdain the ten or twenty 


even when they do tip, 


cent limit, and slide over a coin that fairly | 


burns your fingers. Another funny thing 
about women is that no matter how stingy 
they may be themselves, they like to see a 
man do the proper caper with restaurant 
attendants, and every time a man tightens 
his pursestrings toward us he lets himself 
down a notch in her estimation. This holds 
good with particular force when the man 
is a friend,- not a husband. So you see, 
women serve a purpose in the economy of a 
restaurant, after all, for although they may’ 
be personally as tight as the bark on a 
tree, they spur the men on to generous con- 
tributions.” 


Beautiful Indian Belles. 


OMEN of the Five Tribes of the Indian 
Territory, also of a number of 


tribes of Oklahoma and Kansas, are , 


highly civilized and educated, Further 
south are several remnant tribes who have 
accepted the manners of their pale face 
neighbors and among these people social 
life is indeed quite lively. 

The hospitality one finds in the house of 
a Georgia family of the old school is found 
at the fireside or in the ballroom of the 
Indian hostess. To all intents and pur- 
poses these Indian women are on an equal 
plane with their white sisters. However, 
there Is some of the wild strain of strong 
Indian blood yet running in their veins 
which give them a tinge of richer color, 
a brighter eye, a more lissome grace than 
the white woman possesses. When these 
striking dark-skinned beauties come into 
contact with their white sisters, the latter 


almost become wall-flowers in compartson. | 


The belles of the red race are indeed brill- 
iant successes in society. 

Reckoned in the fractions of blood these 
women are more of the Caucasian than 
Indian, but in their own domain they pre- 
fer to be called Indian. When away their 
identity is hidden behind a clear complex- 
ion, bright eyes, and a striking figure. Few 
persons would guess their origin. But the 
Indian women, no matter how light may be 
the strain of red blood, are Indians political- 
ly and socially. Some accuse them of this 
because it pays, but as a rule they have 
oaly patriotic intentions in claiming ‘their 
kin. 

Many of the belles of the Five Tribes of 
Indian Territory are of quarter, sixteenth, 
or thirty-second Indian blood, but the red 
strain dominates in all cases, and while 
it may not show in color it holds good in 
the molding of the face, the color of the 
hair and eyes, or the dialect of the tongue. 
However, among them are many blondes 
whose golden hair and soft blue eyes ap- 
peal in strong terms to one’s sense of beau- 
ty. And one of woman's best gifts do these 
possess—clear and low voices, rich in tone 
and without a trace of the guttural so 
common with the averagé redskin. 

Raised amid scenes of bloodless conquest 
of their race by the whites, it is little won- 
der that inwardly they hate the sight of a 
white man. But they look without concern 
upon the thinning out of their own ~people 
and seem to advocate the destruction of the 
Indian Government. While white men ure 
social favorites and invariably become the 
husbands of these women, it is a matter of 
fact that when one is first introduced he 
will regeive a chilly reception. There arc 
among them many impulsive girls, as there 
were in the South during the war of the 
rebellion, who hated the sight of a Yankee, 
and who yet came to marry one in later 
years. Others there are whose préju:dice 
has fallen away with more intimate asso- 
clation. These are leaders in the social 
functions at Tahlequah, Muskogee, and Vi- 
nita, three society towns of the Indian 
country. 

Some famous beauties are leaders of the 
society in Indian: Territory, especially in 
the Cherokee Nation. Anxious to lead in 


ae and polite training withal. 


ee b> ree: BE SEF Sh dee EN see 


as if. they were afraid of hurt- | 


| clothes fit all right. 


| “The fun of the thing is their husbands 


society, these women favor each funciton 
being converted into an attempt to out- 
do their neighbor. Each woman spends 
much time and more money over her iress 
than is good for her patience or religion. 
ir chothes- are often. imported . from 
‘Paris, for the beauties, it should be under- 
stood, are backed by unfailing resources, 
and.to them money is no object. They 4is- 
;Play good taste as well as striking forms, 
when coming into the ballroom. eheir 
homes are mostly built on the Southern 
plan, with large rooms, wide verandas, 
| ond wide | halls, All of the richer class 
live In .the. country, and a dance means 


to remain over night, taking breakfast aud 
perhang dinner. Excellent music. {s,,fur- 
ynished by some of the girls themselves. 
‘Everything: is carried on without much for- 
Mality,,.but with a great display, of dig- 


The Indian maiden has generally attained 
her full -bloom before. she is twenty, 
| created a stir in society, chosen a vocation, 

and settled down at twenty-two. If she 
falls in love and is to marry this is before 
she is twenty. If not she finds her own 
special field. Many of them go on the 
Stage. All are ambitious. None are slug- 
gish. The wedding of an Indian girl of the 
higher type is an event of her life. She In- 
vites all of her girlhood acquaintances, and 
they are sure to come. The ceremony is 
mide as striking as possible, and there fs 
a degree of style and formality not ex- 
ceeded in the most fashionable of city wed- 
dings, though on a much smaller scale. 


Women Unpopular as Tailors’. 
young man carefully mas- 


" ‘HE tailor's 
Saged the corners of his eyes and 
smoothed out the deep creases at the 


sides of his nose. 

“I've aged ten years in the last six 
months,’ he said, despondently. ‘I used 
to wonder why it was that milliners and 
dressmakers all looked so weary and hag- 
gard, but I understand it now. The mystery 
was explained when the women com- 
menced coming hére with their husbands 
and fathers and brothers to sce that their 
I never knew, before, 
what reni trouble was. I'd rather make ten 
suits of clothes for a womanless man than 
one suit for a fellow with a lot of female 
relations. 

“I dan’t know what has come over the 
gentle sex here lately. The time was when 
they had enough to do to attend to their 
own wardrobe, but with -their increase of 
social liberties they have enlarged their 
sphere of action, ind have taken to bother- 
ing the life out of us menfolks. The femi- 
nine invasion this season has been un- 
precedented. It isn’t the mere fact of their 
being here that disturbs me. FI don't mind 
that. It looks kind of homelike to see 
them sitting around gossiping in regular 
| pink tea fashion, and if they'd only attend 

to their own business I'd never put up a 

single kick. But they are so confoundedly 

meddlesome and impertinent. 

“They are eternally finding fault. In- 
deed, that is what they come here for— 
to find fault. It is absolutely impossible 
to please them, and I haven't a doubt that 
when they get to heaven they ‘will raise 
a row about the fit of their robes. With- 
out being at all irreverent, I must say 
that I'm tremendously sorry for celestial 
dressmakers. 


don’t really want them here any more 
than I do, but they know better than to 
say so. I flatter myself that there isn't 
a man in town that can turn out a better 
fitting suit than we make here, but you 
can't convince the women so. 

“A man stands up before them for. in- 
spection, clothed in garments that are ab- 
solutely flawless, both as to make and 
material, but those impudent critics pinch 
at the sleeves and pull at the collar and 
turn the whole suit around till it has no 
more shape to it than a meal bag, and 
then they stand off and look at their own 
handiwork with stern disapproval. 

‘*Why,: Henry, they chirp, ‘there is 
positively no shape to those clothes. They 
are a perfect botch. They look like old 
togs stuck on a scarecrow. And the ma- 
terial is not first class, either. I'm sure 
it is half.cotton.’ 

“And then ‘Henry’ looks at me sheep- 
ishly, and says: ‘ A-a-ahem, Johnson, I be- 
Meve you'll have to make a few alterations 
here. Just make a note of what Mrs. Smith 
says, and make changes accordingly.’ 

“and about that time my fingers fairly 
ache to twine around Mrs. Smith's wind- 
pipe, but I throttle my desire for ven- 
geance instead, and listen patiently to her 
complaints. Of caurse I don’t make any 
of the alterations suggested. I don't have 
to, for the suit is already perfect, but I 
have to pretend that I make the whole suit 
over, or else lose ‘Henry's’ trade, and I 
can’t afford to do that—especially as al- 
most every man that comes here nowadays 
is a ‘Henry’ with an equally officious 
wife. 

“The worst of it is my reputation suffers 
from this System of feminine espionage. 
for every last one of them goes away 
and boasts of what a hard time she had to 
make me do the right thing by her husband. 
Only last week [ heard a certain Mrs. 
‘Smith’ say to another: ‘Isn't it terrible 
the way the tailors are imposing upon their 
customers, nowadays? Why, I have to go 
with Henry every time he has a fitting. If 
I didn’t, he'd never have a rag fit to put on 
his back.’ 

“I'm afraid I'm not a particularly de- 
vout man,’’ concluded the tailor, with pa- 
thetic solemnity, ‘‘ but I do pray, with all 
my heart, that the day is not far distant 
when the New York Legislature will pass 
a law forbidding women to accompany 
their men folks on their visits to the 
tailor.” 














Wedding Gowns 
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HE bridal gown worn by Miss Leila 
T Wotherspoon at the time of her mar- 
riage to Col. Asser was unlike any- 
thing that has been seen thus far this Au- 
tumn. The skirt’s train was moderately 
long, and at its edge were tucks of chiffon. 
The foundation of the dress was whee} 
satin, but this was almost completely con- 
realed by the long tunic of white crepe de 
ehiné. This hung smoothly about the hips, | 
On each side of the front breadth there was 
a cluster of cordlike tucks. Near the bottom 
of the skirt the tunic was slashed up and } 
parted in large square battlements. On the | 
rides there were clusters of one-inch tucks, 
four or five to the cluster. The bodice had 
across it in front, beginning at the lower 
edge of the narrow yoke of chiffon and 
lace, crossing ruffles, possibly four inches 
broad, slighty overlapping, and between 
and below them ruffles of chiffon. The 
stock was of lace and chiffon laid in folds. 
The sleeves were unique. The upper por- 
tions, from shoulder to elbow, were of inch- 
wide tucks of chiffon, with possibly a six- 
teenth of an inch of space left between 
each tuck and the one next it. At the el- 
bow the sleeves flared abruptly and formed 
full, flowing sleeves. These were also laid 
in inch-wide tucks in the same fashion as 
the upper sleeves. The under sleeves, from 
elbow down, were of ‘chiffon and lace, 
fitted skin-tight and were also tucked. The 
veil, of old rose point, was irregular in 
shape, or so draped as to appear so, and 
came well over to the front, and seemed to 
be raised above the hair across the top by 
an invisible framework. 
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Mrs. Horace Barnard, (Miss Nanette Wid- 

dieton,) one of the October brides, was 


present at Miss Wotherspoon's wedding in 
a charming lace frock. The foundation was 
of white satin, which showed plainly 
through the extremely openwork cream lace 
of the gown proper. The bodice was fitted 
closely across the back, and in front it 
pouched a little. It was finished at the 
bottom by a narrow bias belt of the satin 
covered with the lace, and was fastened by 
tiny buckles of rhinestone and silver. The 
Stock was formed of bias folds of the satin 
covered with silk, and was also closed with 
tiny buckles. A princess effect was ob- 
tained by the arrangement of white chiffon ! 
that trimmed the bodice and skirt. This 
started at the waist line in the back, per- 
haps two inehes each side of the centre, 
and was. laid in long, loose puffs, and drawn 
closely to the waist bodice, slanting out- 
ward a bit until it reached the lower line of 
the arm's eyes, where it was drawn through 
an open mesh of the lace and carried hori- 
zontally for about two inches toward the 
sleeves, and then again drawn through the 
lace and carried over the shoulders, close to 
the sleeves, and down the front. At the 
left a large flat chou of the chiffon was 
caught with a diamond ornament. The 
puffs continued from the waist down to the 
hem of the skirt, caught at intervals in 
meshes of the lace. The finish of the 
plain long skirt, which was slightly trained, 
was formed by narrow bands of long-haired 
brown fur,°and some four or five inches 
above the extreme edge was a second band 
of fur:of the same width. The sleeves 
were close fitting, of lace over satin, and 
had two bands each, above the hand, cov- 
ered with lace. Here the buckles again 
appeared. Mrs. Barnard’s hat had a cap 
crown formed of encircling half-inch folds 
of black satin. The brim was formed of 
black velvet, and at the left a full black 
ostrich plume was fastened: 


Mrs. Albert R. Stetson, at the Asser-Woth- 
erpsoon wedding, was in an effective cos- 
tume of black and white silk in quarter-- 
inch block pattern. The skirt showed a 
moderate trail and was very full at the bot- 
tom. It was trimmed with six-inch bands 
of white lace, that curved up slightly from 
the sides and .rose several inches higher 
fn back than in front. The edges of these 
bands were straight, and at regular inter-— 
vals disks of black velvet a trifle over an 
inch across, were applied. The sleeves and 
bodice also showed the lace, and across 
the lower edge of. the bodice in the back,-. 
three narrow bands of black velvet ran, 
each one raised a bit in the centre. The 
hat worn was a round one, made of alter- 
nate folds of black and white chiffon. " 


Miss Norma oe was out ae) on 
the avenue in a medium shade of gray. 
cheviét. The skirt of her costume, which 
barely touched all around, was absolutely 
plain, as ‘was also the Eton jacket, which 
escaped the belt, revealing the plain white 
underblouse. The fronts were cut round- 
ing and did not close, and there was no 
collar or reverts. The hat worn was plain 
black and of moderate size. 


With iiss sien 3 was Mrs. Robert Os+ 
born, who Was in black. Her sweeping’ 
skirt showed the wavy black lamb fur ‘for* 
at least’ foot at the lower edge, ‘atid from ‘ 
there up it“was of black ‘cloth. The bodice 
had an Eton coat effect, and the’ fur was 
used in a vest, yoke and edge finish. » 
large Bistic, hat was ‘worn, 

‘, * 


The Misses Delano of Orange, young girls. 
not yet out, lunched at Sherry’s en famille 
last week in charming pale gray. frocks. , 
The skirts escaped the, floor and were 
closed in the back with underlying plaits. 











AND OTHERS WORN BY 
WOMEN OF FASHION 
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| Fach seam up to a distance of a foot from 


the lower edge had an underlying plait 
allowed to flare. White cotton shirtwaists 
were worn, and over them pla'n Etcn blouse 
coats, finished with stitched belts of the 
material, the fronts plaited into them. The 
Sleeves were plain, and were dlso plaited 


into bands. The hats were alike, and of 
pearl gray felt, with wide brims, the top 
of the crowns wider than the base and 
trimmed with folds of velvet of the same 
shade arranged in large loops at the left 
of the front. 
*,* 
Mrs. Clarence Cary occasionally wears a 


handsome smooth-finished black cloth cos- 
tume. The skirt has the back laid in a 
stitched box plait; otherwise it is plain, 
without either applied flounce or stitched 
bands. There is a belt between three and 
four inches wide of the cloth, and this is 
embroidered in silver bullion. Down the 
front, on each side of the front breadth, 
are strips of webbing embroidered to match 
the belt, and every ten inches a tab ts out- 
lined with the bullion. The coat worn is 
an Eton, short enough in the back to show 
the full width of the bet, and with long, 
pointed ends in front. It opens over a white 
satin blouse and was made of a perfectly 
smooth and plain black fur, and at a short 
distance looked like a particularly lustrous 
satin. The small toque worn ts black, and 
a black boa with long ends is also usually 
worn with it. 


Miss Caroline Wilmerding wears a pretty 
walking costume of rich brown cloth. The 
skirt escapes the ground and is laid in 
plaits. These are stitched for a short dis- 
tance from the belt down and then hang 
loose. The bodice or tight-fitting Eton coat 
blouses the merest bit, and is formed of 
the cloth and silk or satin of the same 
shade, laid in narrow plaits and stitched 
across horizontally at intervals of four 
inches. The hat, topping the costume, is 
one of the new saucer-shaped sailors in 
brown, matching the gown, and has all 
around its upturned rim an _ inch-wide 
edge of white, and around the top of the 
low crown a wreath of full-blown white 
roses, set closely together, without foliage. 


Miss Morosini was seen at Delmonico's 
in a marvelous costume of fawn-colored 
satin crepe de chine, embroidered all over 
at intervals of, say, four or five inches 
with gold bullion in a leaf-like pattern. 
The skirt, which was long and clung 
closely to the figure, had two bands of 
gold embroidery inserted near the hem, 
the lower three inches above it and the 
second four or five inches above this. The 
bodice was tight-fitting, as were the 
sleeves, save at the top, where there were 
small puffing caps, with white satin cen- 
tres, bordered in gold. The stock was 
white and gold. The hat was set straight 
on the head and was the palest shade of 
felt with a white aigrette to the left front 
of the centre, from which sprang four or 
five downward curving ostrich plumes of 
palest blue. 

*,.* 

Mrs. James E. Martin of Great Neck, L. 
I., was lunching at Sherry’s at the begin- 
ning of the week in a handsome tailor- 
made frock of heavy black cloth. The 
skirt swept the floor all around, but was 
not noticeably long in. the back. It had 
rib tucks—and these grew longer toward 
the centre back—to fit it smoothly over the 
hips. The back breadth was laid in three 
underlying. plaits on each side, quite deep 
plaits, too, and as she moved they flared a 
bit, not apparently being caught. Down 
the centre front ran a. broad band of. rich 
black silk passementerie. The tight-fitting 
bodice—or was it a coat?—ended at the 
sides, and was held by a belt, a folded band 
of silk, and in the back there was a 
postillion perhaps eight inches long and 
six wide. Three strips of handsome and 
‘curved galloons of heavy black silk passe- 
menterie began at the neck and the centres 
of the shoulder seams and ran with but lit- 
tle deviation from straight. ines down the 
bodice and to’ the end of the postillion. The 
front was closed smoothly and trimmed 
with the braid, but was partially concealed 
by the ends of a medium-sized boa made 
of box-plaited black tulle, with long ends. 
She carried'a muff of what appeared to be 


black satin with ‘full ends of frilled net 


edged with lace, all black. The hat worn 
“was a modified Gainsborough, black in 
hue, and draped with a Diack chiffon veil. 
Earrings of immense solitaire pearls were 
worn. 


Mrs. Edwin Gould wore at luncheon the 
first of the week in one of the most fash- 
jonable restaurants, a superb black broad- 
cloth gown. The coat was the almost uni- 
versal Eton, and curved up in the back 
a wee bit. ‘It wags finished around the edges 


iewith black silk braid over an inch in width, 


and thts was used in a block pattern and a 


| battlement ‘effect was produced thereby. 


‘he fevers were finished and decorated by 


ithe: tured! braid and in them were touches 
oot 


ite: ‘Phe blouse ‘worn was of the 
faintest shade of blue, and directly in the 
front it. was striped with black velvet. The 
stock of blue: silk showed a piping of black 
velvet against the neck, and perhaps a 


half ‘dozen diamond shaped appliques of 


black velvet an inch anda quarter. from 
end to end trimmed it, while a band of the 
velvet perhaps half an inch wide covered 
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the joining of stock and bodice. 
of the gown was snug around the hips, 


but very full at the bottom and trailed 
somewhat. The applied flounce was head- 
ed by the wide silk braid which would run 
horizontally for about six inches and then 
dip up or down’and twist itself into small 
pointed battlement shaped ornamentation. 
Mrs. Gould's hat was a moderately large, 
round, flat, black affair. Two very full 
black ostrich plumes crossed in front, the 
one on the right extended clear to the 
back and that on the left ended perhaps 
three-fourths of the way, and was then 
supplemented by white plumes. 


* + 


Mrs. Donald Me 
in a black gown. 


Lean was seen at Sherry's 
The material was moire 


eloth. The trailing skirt had a circular 
flounce to give the necessary fullness at 
the feet. The close fitting bodice, without ; 
blouse or pouch effect, had groups of nar- 


row cordlike tucks running vertically from 
the neck to the waist line. The bodice 
pointed slightly both back and front, and 
was finished by a stitched band. The 
sleeves from shoulder to elbow were tight 
and trimmed with lengthwise rib tucks, the 
clusters an inch across, and the spaces be- 
tween the groups being of the same width. 
At the elbow there were “ washerwoman ” 
cuffs of black lace, and from there to the 
wrist the sleeves were plain. The stock 
was black, principally of tulle, and a small 
black hat was wory. Her wrap was a long 
carriage coat of black taffeta, with several 
shoulder capes and with full sleeves. 
*,° 


Lady Bache Cunard was dining the other 
night at Sherry’s in a beautiful frock of 
white silk point d’esprit, with billowy 
flounces at the foot of the sweeping skirt. 
The foundation,of the costume was white 
silk. It was hfigh-necked and long-sleeved, 
and was finished by a short bolero of pale 
pink crepe de chine embroidered in a 
deeper shade of the same color, and a girdle 
and long sash, with the ends falling from 


the back, was also worn. The sash, like 
the bolero, was embroidered. 

se 
One of the prettiest costumes worn by 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is of 
peachblow pink cloth with a smooth finish. 
The skirt is laid in deep lengthwise plaits, 
stitched perhaps an eighth of an inch from 
their outer edges. These plaits are some 
three inches in width, and, the stitching 
stopping above the knees, the plaits fly 
loose. The skirt lies on the floor a bit in 
front and more in the back. The jacket is 
a plain Eton coat. The body of it is formed 
of two-and-a half-inch widths of the cloth. 
The strips are stitched on their lower edges 
and lap over one another and run around 
the body. The body comes to the waistline, 
and opens in front, over a podice of soft 
yellow almost covered with lengthwise 
strips of white stitched on, the yellow and 
white alternating in inch-wide strips. The 
jacket sleeves are coat-shaped and are ab- 
solutely plain, and end in deep points over 
the hands. With it Mrs. Vanderbilt often 
wears a small all-black hat and a small 
boa formed of alternate layers of white and 
black tulle. 


Suffragist—But Yet a Woman. 


HE domestic little woman was talking. 
“It was a well-known club woman,” 
she said, “‘who once confided to me 

that there was one thing which even the 

most advanced of our sex had yet to learn. 

And this was to receive courteously the 

opinions of other people, when those opin- 

ions happened to differ from her own. 

“ Because of thisconfession, I have known 
for some time—I never should have imag- 
ined it otherwise—that the love of the last 
word in an argument was a feminine weak- 
ness that strong-minded women shared 
with their less progressive sisters. But 
until lately I imagined that this was the 
only such failing remaining among them. 
Lately, however, I have received another 
surprising revelation from one of the fore- 
most club women of Washington. 

“No, I shouldn't like to mention her 
name, but she’s a leader in several of the 
largest organizations of women at the cap- 
ital; She's a woman suffragist, for onc 
thing. She dogsn’t in the least mind stand- 
ing up to address an assemblage of several 





thousand people, or any little matter of that 


you know. She’s cousidered alto- 
“advanced” and *strong-minded.’ 


sort, 
gether 


When she came to New York last month. 


I didn’t. know her personally, but she 
brought a letter of introduction from one 
of my dearest friends in Washington, and 
I insisted upon her staying with me while 
here. It soon developed that the chief ob- 
ject of her trip was to do some shopping. 

“She. asked if I would accompany her 
some morning, to help her select a’ bonnet. 
Of course I consented, and, incidentally, I 
remarked that the bonnet she wore looked 
like one of this season's creations. 

* * Yes,’ she replied, ‘ but this is my busi- 
ness bonnet. 
sumething a little smarter—one asuitabic 
for afternoon calls, you know.’ 

“The next day we started forth to shop. 
I had Imagined that a strong-minded wo- 
man would waste little time over so trivin! 
a thing as buying a bonnet, but I found 
myself mistaken. We spent fally an hour 
and 4 half at a fashionable milliner’s :be- 


fore my friend seemed finally satisfied, and / 


a really pretty bonnet, appropriate; as she 


had desired, for afternoon teas, was select- | 


ed. Considering this, I was surprised when 
she announced that she would wear the new 
bonnet at once and have the one she had 
worn sent home. > setae I did not Jike 
-to make any. remark. 

“Then she asked me if sens too tired. to 
help her choose a pair of shoes, ‘I was not, 
and this time I found that stylo; aswell as 


My New York bonnet is to be ° 
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ecmfort. was an important consideration 
with regard to footwear, in the club wo- 
man's mind. I was more surprised, how- 


ever, when having found a pair that suited 
her, she «gain announced that she would 
wear her new purchase at once. 

‘But,’ | argued gently, ‘we are tramp- 
ings about so much now. The new shoes 
will surely be a little uneomfortable at 
first. Why not leave them till you have not 
so much walking to do, and break them in 
gradually?’ 

“She insisted upon wearing them, how- 
ever, and I was thoroughly mystified. A 


moment later some particularly pretty um- 
brellas in one of the shop windows attract- 


ed our attention, and my friend remem- 
bered that an umbrella was one of the 
things she needed most. It was a clear 
day—not a cloud in the sky—so this time 


when she announced she would carry her 
new purchase with her I offered a strong 
protest. I felt that I had reason to. Then 
it all came out. 

‘““*My dear,’ she said, ‘I know it will 
seem foolish, but I have such an awful 
habit of changing my mind. If I buy a 
thing and have it sent home I invariably 
see another of its kind later that I am 
sure, or imagine, I ike much better. And 
then I am miserable until I send the first 
one back, and after that, half the time, I 
don't like the second when I see it 
again, and I have all the trouble of choos- 
ing over again. So I have adopted the plan 
ot wearing everything I buy at once. Then 
I know I must keep it, and I just have to 
be satisfied.’ 

“Since then.’ concluded the domestic 
little woman, “‘I have wondered if these 
very superior women are so different from 
us ordinary ones, after all.” 


one 


it Needed No Paimi ist. 


He was very young and very pretty. 
She was stylishly gowned and her hat 


was a “dream.’’ The man who was 
with her evidently found no charm want- 
ing. But the woman who sat on her other 
side, being an observant, critical stranger, 


noticed several things, as the car sped on, 
that masculine blindness failed to detect. 

She noted, for instance, that the blue vel- 
vet stock about the girl's neck was pinned 
on. From the side on which she sat one of 
the pins — just the common article — was 
plainly visible. Then—such a little thing, 
but it counted so much in the other's esti- 
mation of the girl—a wire hairpin had been 
carelessly stuck into the golden coils of 
hair among the pretty ones of shell. There 
was a button missing from one of the 
gloves, too. It showed only once, when the 
gir! happened to raise her hand, but the 
other woman took it in at a glance. When 
the girl leaned forward in her seat, more- 
over, this keen observer saw a part of a 
safety pin just visible below the narrow 
belt, and she knew that the smart skirt 
had been hastily adjusted. 

Then a bit of the girl's conversation fleat- 
ed over to her. 

“Now, you know,”* the pretty, young 
thing was saying earnestly to her compan- 
ion, *‘ I'm net a bit superstitious and I don't 
believe in fortune tellers or any such non- 
sense. But I went to one of these palmists 
and had my hand read the other day, just 
for the fun of it. Amd what do you think 
the woman told me? That I was awfully 
careless about my things. That I hated to 
mend or sew and never could keep my room 
in order; that I always mislaid my gloves 
and littl odds and ends and had a time 
finding them when I was going out. She 
said I always left everything till the last 
moment and then rushed about and dressed 
in a hurry. And, do you know, it’s so. 
That just exactly describes me. Now, don't 
you consider that remarkable? How on 
earth could she have known?” 

The man seemed deeply impressed. 

The other woman smiied. 





He Was from the South. 
— boarded a car well filled with pas- 
sengers, a third of whom were men 
He carried a large old-fashioned va- 
lise, and his tall, awkward figure, ill-fitting 
attire, and large crush hat bespoke the 
country, probably the South. 

He hung on to a strap for.a few Docks, 
Then a woman came aboard. She tripped 
up through the narrow aisle, narrewty 
avoiding outstretched feet, and, as there 
was no seat vacant, she caught a strap. 

The old man watched her a few seconds, 
as she swung from side to side with the 
jolting of the car. Then he allowed his 
eyes to wander along the line of masculine 
faces—at first inquiringly, next witn an 
almost Incredulous sufprise, and, finally, 


with a stronger emotion, which he Seemed ‘ 


with difficulty to suppress, 

At the next corner two more women rot 
on, and two more straps were In requisi- 
tion. 

Again the man glanced at the members 
of his own sex. 

His attitude was that of one who can 
searcely credit. the evidence of his eyes. 

“ Well, I'll be gol durned,” he cried out 
at last. ‘“ What sort of men do you raise 
in this town, anyhow? Every last one o* 
them settin’, and wimmin standin’. Why, 
dog gone my skin, they couldn't ‘sociate 
with niggahs where I come from. We 


‘don't have high hats, and kyards, and sich 


truck, but worde ‘have manners. This is 
the durndcst unmannerest place [ ever set 
eyes on, an’- I'm goin to git out of it jest os 
quick es ever f can.” 

And, to put his threat into immediate exe- 
cution, he grabbed his valise and stalked 
out of the ear, leaving the women amusod, 
and the men with red faccs and .the sud- 
den discovery that they had reached thete 
destinations. 


There. were picnty of seats for the rest’. 
Of-the trip, » ' feet 




























































































































HIS' isthe only’ souvenir that T 
‘*haveof Sampson's first eommand- 
as*Captain,” said “the: engineer’s: 

yeoman, “and ft will ‘ferever remind ~ 
that ‘all is falr‘in war.’ 


hie “pétty “officer ‘held up a dainty setter 


tortetfe shell cigarette case daintily carved 

- and trimmed with'stiver. It was a fragile, 
“ womanish " “tittle © toy, 
strangely out of place*in the rough, seamy 
hand of the man-o’-war's-man. 

“A whole lot of gunpowder and suffer- 
ing “and: trouble hangs about this little 
thing.’ went on the chief yeoman, * and 
when Reminez—Alfredo Reminez—gave it 
to me—but I guess I had better tell the 
witole story, for it's a queer yarn. 

“It was in the early Spring of 1891 that 
the cruiser San Francisco, fresh from the 
yards of the builders, left the Mare Island 
Navy Yard for Chile, where a rebellion was 
in full swing. For nearly nine months we 
cruised about among the many fortified 
ports of the country, lying first off a 
stronghold of the rebels and then putting 
in at ports held by the forces of the then 
President Balmaceda. There were battles 
ana skirmishes almost every day, and we 
were kept constantly on the run to get 
an official look at bloody doings among 
the opposing forces, Our business was, of 
course, simply to look on at the game, but 
we saw so much of blood and powder, and 
lived for the most part on such short ra- 
tions, that we began to feel almost as if we 
were in the war ourselves, 

‘At last, came the be- 

rebels, 10,000 


early in August, 
ginning of the end. The 
strong, had made a landing at Quinteros 
Ray, five miles north of Valparaiso, the 
chic? seaport, and Balmaceda's Generals, 
withthe pick of the Government armies, 
advanced to meet them. 

‘Then began the final and bloodiest three 
battle that ever waged south of the 
From the decks of the San Fran- 
the harbor of Valparaiso, 
every movement of the battles 
which raged over the uplands of Vino del 
Mar, spread out before us like a huge 
map. We could see the long lines of sol- 
diery, like so many black threads moving 
the plain, and the thin coils of smoke 
arising as the volleys.were fired. We could 
see the puffs of smoke and hear the boom 
of the artillery as the lines of men 
converged and. broke formed again 
throughout the day. Our surgeons were all 
ashore, getting valuable surgical practice 
in the military hosfitals, where constantly 
arriving, trains brought 

* Slowly the rebel 
worked ‘their way 


days’ 
Isthmus. 
lying in 
we could see 


cisco, 


over 


long 
and 


loads of wounded. 
and 


of 


torces advanced 
around t6 the hills 
Placilia, back of Valparaiso. Here on the 
morning of the third and final day of the 
struggte the forces came together with un- 
exampled fury and the wounded poured into 
the city in writhing, cursing hundreds. 
khew, the mght before, that the 
; and had sent ashore a squad of 
marines (6 guard the American Consulate, 
where had gathered all the Americans in 
the city. 


end was 
coming, 


“ Aboutnoona remarkable 
onthe Placilla heights 
net happen anywhere 
Americans, I think 
of .the Goyernment 
was lost, 
other 


thing happened 
a thing that would 
but among Latin- 
The men in the ranks 
forces, seeing that all 
deliberately went .over to the 
and turned upon their own offi- 
There was a rout immediately, and 
then followed a wild stampede back toward 
the cits 


‘The 


side 


cers, 


news traveled back even faster, end 
the Government sympathizers, knowing 
what was to follow when the hungry rebel 
troops ‘hurled themselves upon the defense- 
less city, abandoned everything and ran 
for their lives to the wharves to get to the 
foreigm warships in the harbor and seek 
refuge there, Every kind, of craft imagi- 
nable was pressed into service, and filled 
with panic-stricken men, women, and chil- 
dren. There were two American vessels in 
the ha the San Francisco and the 
Baltimore, which latter, by the way, was 
commaided by Captain, now Admiral, 
Schley. The San Francisco, which was the 
flagship of Admiral George Brown, for 
a week before this day had on board a 
party of civilian refugees, including the 
family of the Alcalde of Valparaiso; but 
during this final rush they came by scores 
and crowded up our gangways in an agony 
of fear. There were wives and daughters 
of the aristocracy of Valparaiso and of 
Santiago, the capital, these latter having 
come the ninety miles to the seaport weeks 
before, in anticipation of the overthrow of 
the Government, But after the tragedy 
vv Piacilla heights on this August day 
the defeated and hunted officers of the 
sort cause came out to us in great num- 
bers, 

‘We iook in 


rvor, 


all who applied, our only 
‘n(lexible demand being that they must 
comply with international law by coming 
on. board as civillans, and not as officers. 
None were allowed to come aboard In their 
upiforms and trappings of war, and this 
gave cise to scenes about our gangways 
that were at once pathetic and humorous. 
Generals, Colonels, and Captains stood by 
™ .emall beats while we threw down to 
them all the old civilian apparel that could 
bt. suustercad by the various officers. The 
refogees threw away their swords and 


‘habilimente~, that “were. 


and seemed. 


? last the 


We* 


SCHLEY AT 
“VALPARAISO ~ 


Y dnitodink pe kissing ‘ie and erying: 


\over, them,*and» donned~ the: nondescript, 


them from the. decks- above: . They. came 


‘aboard in all sorts of misfits and stood 
‘about the. decks weeping. and ‘cursing as 


the victorious army of. revolution swept 
into the city and began their reign of ter- 
ror, 

* Among the military refugees there came 
on board almost unnoticed a small, wiry- 
looking man tn civilian clothes. He seemed 
to be unknown and unnoticed by all the 
others, and stood about all alone, with 
tears in his eyes, gazing off into the streets 
of the city, in which already could be heard 
the desultory crack of guns and revolvers 
telling the story of rapine and murder 
which was to be carried on throughout the 
city for days. The attention and sympathy 
of nearly all the ship’s company was direct- 
el toward the defeated and degraded offi- 
cers of the Government gathered about the 
after gangways, and it was only,by chance 
that Reminez, for that was the name of 
him of the short stature and citizen's 
clothes, had an opportunity to tell his story. 
His forlorn appearance as he wandered 
alone about the decks attracted my atten- 
tion, and I engaged him in conversation. 
He could speak no English, ‘so we talked in 
French, and he told his story simply and 
with none of that bombast that is almost 
inseparable from the Séuth American. 

“He came from Santiago, he said, and 
was connected with one of: the wealthiest 
families in all that province. His fathers 
before him owned vast estates, and he in- 
herited them. His ancestors for many gen- 
erations had always espoused the cause of 


the Government whenever rebellion arose,, 


and, while not one ever held.a military posi- 
tion, many had held exalted posts in the 
civil ‘service. In time of war their vast 
plains, dotted with herds of cattle, had been 
drawn’ upor to feed the armies of the Gov- 
ernment, and in this Reminez had followed 
in ‘the footsteps of his ancestors. 


“When he was a young student In the 
preparatory schools he had for his particu- 
lar chum a fiery young scion of a neighbor- 
ing family of great estates. Reminez had, 
as his people expected, chosen to remain a 
great st(ckgrower, but the other -was des- 
tined fo1 the navy, following in the foot- 
steps of his father before him. 

“ Onlya few years before that the two life- 
long friends had quarvreled. It was for the 
usual cause—a woman—the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a patrician family of Santiago. They 
had almost fought time and again, but at 
lady had chosen Reminez, the man 
and the other had gone away to 
vowing that as time rolled on and 
for revenge came his way, he 
satisfaction for the wounds to 


of peace, 
the navy, 
opportunity 
would get 
his pride. 

“Then this war had broken out 
nearly all of the navy taken 
against the Government and with the 
of the men-of-war had made suecess pos- 
sible. Reminez, as was to have been 
pected, remained ‘true to the Government 
cause, and’ although he did not go to the 
front he played his part by giving freely 
of his cattle to the hungry soldiery of 
Balmaceda. Three days before this August 
day that brought the end he had left his 
young wife in Santiago and had come to 
Valparaiso superintending the transporta- 
tion of a great herd of cattle for the troops, 
He was cut off, and now his life was 
threatened. But it was not this, he said) 
that caused him to almost quake with ter- 
ror. It was the fact that somewhere among 
the vessels of the victorious fleet was his 
childhood’s friend, now his, bilterest and 
implacable enemy. What horrible revenge 
might not this man take now in the hact- 
enda of Reminez, in the plains near San- 
tiago, while the husband was in exile on 
a foreign ship. All day and all-night the 
man wrung his hands and cried softly, as 
he paced the decks alone, avoiding even his 
compatriots, 


and 
had sides 


best 


eX- 


“That night was one of horror ashore. 
The city was burning in a score of places 
and defenseless men and women, and even 
children, were shot down wantonly by the 
frenzied victors who had camped for £0 
long on the desolate fields, awaiting this 
opportunity. The stories of horror will 
never all be told. Next day the victorious 
fleet came into the harbor and from the 
Almirante Cochrane, the flagship, there 
was lowered a boat and an officer was 
sent to the San Francisco to pay his re- 
spects to our Admiral. As this bespangled 
officer neared our vessel all the military 
refugees went below out of sight to hide 
their humiliation from this representative 
of their conquerors, 

“All were in hiding except Reminez. No 
one paid any particular attention to this 
inconspicuous little civilian refugee, but he 
was standing on the forward deck, in plain 
view of the gangway, as the visiting offl- 
cer came on board. I knew why he was 
watching so intently, and when the vic- 
torious Lieutenant reached the «quarter 
deck almost the first object that his eyes 
fell upon was the figure of Reminez. Each 
recognized the other in that instant and 
Reminez came forward, turning upon us 
a look-of despair that I shall never forget. 

“ The visiting officer staid but a moment, 


thrown, down. to, 


= cnlabs 


“| smited, vowed to our bluff old Admiral, ] nemines was a rebel: apy and hed obtained 


and took his leave. . 

* “date that afternoon Remines went to 
Capt. Sampson and begged to be put ashore. 
the Captain was , thunderstruck at re- 
J quest—at the idea’ of -a refugee going ashore 
now, to be ‘torn to pieces by the zied 
mob into which the victorious army had 
been’ turned. .Reminez insisted with tears 
in Als: eyes. He explained that there was 


frome chance of his being guarded hy Proy-, 


idence until he cquld-get:through ‘to. safety, 
,but that, live, or dig, he must start -back 
/t0,Santiago, The. officers argued with, him.- 
They explained.tv: him how .the -hodies ,of; 
Barbosa and. Aicarreeaz;.the Commanders: 
in Chief of the Balmaceda forces, stripped: 
naked, were being dragged through «the 
“streets at the tails 6f ox carts and jecred 
at by the rabble. What chanee, then, did 
he, who had done. mere than -any -other 
man to feed the Government army,’ have of 
escaping. along the crowded quays, The 
man was obdurate. Ile swore that If’ he 
was not taken ashore he would jump from 
the vessel and swim. At last, as there was 
no precedent that allowed us to hold a 
reftigee against his will; the Captam agreed 
to the man’s foolhardy request. Late that 
afternoon the ship's dinghy was sent ashore 
and in it went Reminez. He bade us all an 
affectionate good-bye, and for several little 
kindnesses that I had done him he took 
me aside and gave me this cigarette holder. 
Then he went gayly over the gangway, 
smiling as if he were going to a pienic. As 
the poat withdrew in the distandée he istdéd 
up and waved his hat cheerjly. We turned 
away with a sigh, and that was the last 
we ever saw of Reminez, 

*“ But the fellows who rowed him ashore 
came back with looks of disgust on their 
faces. They said that the moment Reminez 
got on the beach he was greeted by several 
rebel officers, who slapped him on the back 
and laughed heartily. Then the officers 
gave each of our boat's crew 5 pesos and 


thanked them kindly for their service. 


‘a coniplete ilst 6f all the military -refugees 
on board the San Francisco. bi anhcaewhipane 
on us." 


22M House Divided: 


t{{ERE is a house on Brooklyn Heights 
that attracts the attention of all whe 
pass ‘it. It is a house divided against 
itself. ; 
~In one patlor window-hangsa picture of 
Edward M-, Shepard, while in the ‘other 
hangs’ one of Seth Low. Beneath the Shep- 
ard ‘pléture is the large sigh seen in the 
street cars telling of Anidrew Carnegtie’s 
gift*of 'ibrartés, while below the Low pict- 
uré‘is*the answering sign lected i the 
‘Pustonists. 
“Its the’ same way in the other’ windows 


‘of the house, wherever there is a picture of 


Shepard’ one of Low is beside ‘it, ‘and beside 
cach Tammany motto there is a Pusto1 
motto. 

A friend of the head of the house met him 
as he started to his business the other 
morning, and laughingly sald as he point- 
ed to the windows: " 

“Trying to carry water on both shoul- 
ders, eh? Straddling the fence for busi- 
ness reasons? "’ 

The housekeeper smiled, shook his head, 
and answered: “ No, it is a case of differ- 
ence of opinion. You see, my wife takes a 
great interest in politics, so when I put 
up a picture of Shepard she put’ one up of 
Low, and for each motto I hang she hangs 
another. We started to plaster them on 
the. walls, but finally agreed to be content 
with the windows, and not put up any more, 
which as you see would really be impos- 
sible under the circumstances, 

“The only advantage I have, and the one 
that she cannot overcome, and which makes 
her angry, is that I can vote and she can- 
not.”’ 

He sniled, turned, threw a kiss to his 
wife, who pecred out of an opening be- 
tween mottoes and pictures, and hurried to 
eatch the Wall Street ferry. . 
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OVEMBER has a feature that no other 
N month can claim. During the month 
the earth plunges throughthe Novem- 
ber meteor zone, whose perihelion rests pon 
the portion of the earth's orbit “that it 
travels about the middle of the month. 
This zone is an immense ellipse containing 
an innumerable number of meteors clus- 
tering around or following in the track of 
he comet of 1866, now undergoing a process 
of disintegration, of which the meteors aré 
the result, so the sclentists tell us. The 
meteors make a revolution in about thirty- 
three years. The*earth’on ordinary 
does ‘not encounter the great 
swarm, but every thirty-three 
passes through the midst of it, 
is a superb display of celestfal fireworks. 
The meteors are spreading far and wide 
through the zone or ring, and in the dis- 
tant future will probably fill every por- 
tion of it, when there Will be larger show- 
ers every year. 


The November 


years 
shoal cr 
years she 
and there 


have a history 
that might quite aptly called the Ro- 
mance of a Comet. In the year 126 of the 
Christian era a stray, comet mada. visit to 
the sun’s domain, comifg Trony’the infinite 
depths of space, and intending to return to 
them, as is the general habit of these 
erratic wanderers, It chanced to come 
near to Uranus, when the giant planet 
made it a prisoner by force of attraction, 
changed its orbit into an ellipse, and it 
has ever since continued to wander within 
the limits of the solar system, and 
a grand exhibition to terrestrial observers 
about three Umes tn a century. When the 
long looked-for shower appears the heav- 
ens seem to be on fire with the brilliant 
shooting stars that fall to the earth in 
countless millions. These tiny meteors are 
called Leonids because their radiant point 
is in the constellation Leo. It is well to 
look for them about the 15th, for the earth 
captures every year a few stragglers along 
the path. They are easily known, for they 
move swiftly, have a greenjsh or. bluish 
tint, with vivid persistent trains. 


meteors 
be 


too 


give 


November is a month of considerable 
terest to star gazers, particularly if one can 
reinforce the naked eye with an_ opera 
glass. At 10 P. M. at the beginning of the 
month and at 8 P, M. at its close some 
of the finest of the constellations are above 
the horizon, while over us and abont us 
is a host of. smaller objects interesting to 
study, even with the unaided eye, [n the 
east we find Orion rising, to take his 
place in the vastness of space, and standing 
like a barbaric vrince decked with his 
jewels. Above him we find Aldebaran, 
flaming ruby red, a fire flash in the vngry 
eye of Taurus. 


in- 


Facing the north at. the hour indicated 
we may see the Great Dipper, or, a3 our 
English cousins prefer to call it, 
barely above the horizon, directly beneath 
the pole star. Above the pole and. nearly 
overhead is Cassiopeia, ‘‘ The Lady in. Her 
Chair,” a constellation easy. to. recognize 
from. the W-shaped configuration «of its 
five brighter stars, On our right, midway 
between the horizon and the zenith, is 
bright Capella, with its diamond light, a 
star of the first magnitude in the con- 
stelilation of Auriga, and on our left nearer 
the horizon is gentle Vega in her lyre 
tones, also a star of the first magnitude. 
the south the lone 
the Southern Fish, 


Toward 
bant, in 


star’ Fomal- 


is the only 





the Plow, - 


conspicuous 
Altair in 


object. Low in the west is 
the Eagle, and ‘to the right of 
this star, and at a higher elevation, is the 
splendid constellation Cygnus, the Swan, 
sometimes called the Northern Cross. The 
great square of Peg nearly .over- 
head, and from one line of four 
stars, including the corner star, urves 
down toward Capella. The speed of the 
sun as it moves away from us perceptibly 
slackens in November, there being but 
seven degrees deerease in southerly de- 
clination the month, whereas last 
month were eleven degrees, rhe 
rate of motion will continue to eUuse 
until the time of the Winter 
reached, when the speed 
ated. The decrease in 

day for the month is a little more than an 
hour,.being more in the morning thaw ia 
the afternocn. The day is now -almaeat -six 
hours shorter than it the Summer 
solstice, a fact that becomes far too ap» 
parent as the chilliness of evening over- 
takes us at an earlier hour from week to 
week. 


zasus is 
corner a 


for 
there 
dee: 
solstice is 
is again acceler« 
the length of the 


was at 


On the 
but we are 
it is not 


10th there 
not 


is an eclipse of the 
the lucky ones, as 
us. The conjunctions 
between the moon and the planets ‘begin 
on tke 10th, when Mercury and Lun ‘are 
at their closest. On the 13th Uranus°and 
Mars are in’ conjunction with the mocr, 
being followed the succeeding day by Mars. 
Venus has a distant meeting of the same 
kind the 15th, Jupiter following some 
five hours later, and Saturn three hours 
after that. 

This shows that 


su, 
among 
visible to 


on 


these beautiful celestial 
twinklers are in fairly close proximity. 
Then, on the 27th, Neptune ends this pleas 
ing series by being closer to the moon tran 
the average for the month, while hardly 
sufficiently close to form an attractive 
picture. Mercury is in conjunction with 
the sun on the 4th, and becomes a morr- 
ing star. On the 10th the planet and moon 
mre in conjunction, and on the 20th Mer- 
eury reaches the furthest western end cof 
his swing for the year, 
Two days after the new 
in conjunction, which shows the planet to 
be an evening star, and two days after the 
full of the moon Neptune and the moon 
fre at their closest, which tells that 
the planet of the seas is one of few 
morning 

Mars is another evening star, and rema 
in that class until the new year 
While this ruddy twinkler is not very 
prominent just at present, there are won- 
derful things ahead in which he will ¢igure 
most conspicuously, and for which all the 
world will be agog. 

Saturn attains prominence 
excellent company, 


moon Uranus is 


us 
the 
stars. 

ins 


comes, 


by being in 
as he is in conjunction 
with both Venus and Jupiter this monti. 
The first event occurs on the 19th, but 
will not be as striking as that on the 2Sth, 
when Saturn will seem to be almost toucih- 
ing Jupiter, as there will be less than half 
a degree of clear.space between the two. 


The great event for the month that prom- 
ises more than a usual interest is the draw 
ing together and separating of Venus and 
Jupiter on the 18th. While the meeting is 
not as close as the one above mentioned, 
the size and brilllancy of these two beau- 
tiful heavenly bodies render their move- 
ments well worth watching, as they srad- 
ually approach, and then as slowly sepa- 
rate, . 














Water, Gas, and Public Health. 


HAPE has been given the fight of the 


ment on the part of the coal gas people 
to oust the water gas folks from the field 
onthe plea that the distribution of water 
#as involves an inexcusable imperibment of 
the lives ef consumers using it., The tact 
that a great majority of the cities of thé 
United States are illuminated by water gas 
gives this subject a general interest, and 
some facts on the subject will be of value 
to residents of New York, since all the illu- 
minating gas supplied in this city is water 
gas, of composition identical with that 
against which Boston is now protesting. 
rhe principal methods of gas manufacture 
gives results of widely different composi- 
tion. Coal gas is made by the distillation 
of bituminous coal in retorts, the products 
of the process being coke, coul tar, and gas. 
The retorts iron externally 
fired, from which atmospheric air is as far 
as possible exeluded. The average composi- 
tion of coal gas is: 


fas companies in Beston by a maver | clent and modern will be found in the. ele¢- 


are vessels, 


Hydrogen 


Marsh gas cee reer eeesesenronseerovese S.07 
CasMoale . Mie 6 sir cecccscvesevecsvevesse 6.74 
‘Nefiants .. Se eweerees Peoccscecesoeeper 5.21 
Carbonic acid 2... cccrcccvccecccccesscvcevs 1.04 
NUUPOMON .....-cvedeee ‘ccccceevecccevsese 8h 

FOAM. cc wosoccecsacscecessece - + 100,00 


Average illuminating power about sixteen 
candles. 

Water gas is produced by the decomposi- 
tion of superheated steam in the presence 
of ineandescent carbon. Through a column 
of hard ceal or coke in a vertical stack, 
which is maintained in active combustion 
by a blast of air, the superheated steam is 
made te puss, and is thus decomposed, the 
hydrogen being iiberated and the oxygen 
combining with the earbon as carbonic 
oxide or carbonic acid. 

This gas as made is non-luminous, but it 
is passed through a carburetter and takes 
up naphtha vapor in sufficient quantity to 
give it any candle power desired. In some 
plants it is passed through a supplementary 
fixer, in which, at high temperatures, the 
earburetted gas is fixed and the tendency 
to deposit its hydre-earbon additions at low 
temperatures is corrected. The average 
composition of carburetted water gas is as 
tollows: 







Biy@vegem ......cee 006 0400 ties enesenaeeaceese 30.14 
Marsh mas ...... 19.10 
Carbonic oxide . 30.79 
Olefiants .... 10.65 
Carbonic aid 2.49 
Nitrogen 5.96 
Oxvgen TT 

Toetal. .cccrccsce cowerrorerereceress one 10.00 


By comparing the average analyses of 
the gases under consideration it will be no- 
ticed that the most canspicuous difference 
is In the percentage of carben monoxide, or 
earbonic oxide. This is the most deadly 
gas ever distributed in pipes. One per cent. 
in air will destroy the lives of the strongest 
animals compelled to breathe it. Since the 
introduction of water gas for Mumination 
the fatalities attending the leakage of gas 
from burners have enormously increased. 
Breathing it has become a favorite method 
of suicide, but it is to be feared that a 
large proportion of the deaths are acciden- 
tal. Water gas is odorless, and all the 
smell it has is derived. from the added illu- 
moinants. It is an energetic blood poison, 
and produces paralysis of the heart, which 
is almost invariably fatal. 

Coal gas, while’ much less dangerous, is 
not safely breathable. Owing to its much 
lower percentage of carbon monoxide, it 
requires a much larger percentage in the 
air. to produce an effect more disagreeable 
than nausea or a sense of congestion In the 
head. 

It may be said that the difference be- 
tween the two gases is, after all, only one 
ef degree; but this would not be quite true. 
The difference in degree is so great that, 
on the seore of their toxical properties, 
the two can scarcely be compared. On the 
other hand; neither is dangerous if not al- 
lowed to escape unburned into the air. 

How much of the genera} malaise, and to 
what extent the anaemic condition prev- 
alent among the children of the poor, is at- 
tributable to the leakage of gas from mains 
and service pipes which, having lost its 
edor-imparting additions by passing through 
the solt, is like a rattlesnake which has lost 
its rattle without parting with its fangs, is 
@ question on which the medical profession 
& not yet agreed—probably because the sub- 
ject has not been studied as intelligently as 
its importance merits. If Boston can keep 
water gas out of the municipal limits, it 
will not make any mistake, from the view- 
point of the public health. Having nothing 
else in New York, we must probably make 
the Best of it. 

‘The worst “sewer gas" we haye is that 
which leaks into the sewers from defective 
street mains. 


A Cable Road Up Vesuvius. 
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all the’ modern 
streets of Rome. 


accessories, through 


The most incongruous combination of au- 


tric passenger railroad to be built through 
the Catieombs. Well, why not? The :nod- 
ern tourist .appreciates such conven cnces 
yery mach, and finds them a subsian tal 
econonry over the traditional donkey 
his picturesquely blasphemous drive. 
ane who has ascended our own Mount 
Washington in recent years has had cause 
to regret that his or her bones do not re 
| pese somewhere. among the boulders, 
! marked by a eairn, like those of the un- 
fortunate young woman who was amg 
the last to attempt the almost impossible 
| Whatever conserve: tisstie 
{ for good, and the advantage of 
| mountain railroads is that by means of 
them thousands reach mountain tops who 
| would otherwise be content to conterrplate 
} them the valleys. much of th 
! * romance of travel as is the eby 
| can very well be spared, 
} 
j 
’ 
} 
| 
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and 


No 


ascent on foot. 


makes 


from So 


lest 


Teaching Children Use of Lamps. 


UTHORITIES in controi of the public 
A schools of London have introduced as 
part of the system of instruction ob- 
ject lessons in the care and management 
ot kerosene and other lamps. The idea is 
a good. one. No one element of the fire 
risk of cities is more serious from the un- 
derwriters’ point of view than the careless 
use and abuse of lamps and inflammable 
oils. We have an illustration of this in the 
historic ineident of the great Chicago con- 
flagration, which tradition says was start- 
ed by Mrs. O'Leary's cow, which kicked 
over a kerosene lamp which had been set 
on the stable floor behind her to illuminate 
the milking operation. ms 

‘To impress children with a wholesome 
respect for the incendiary character of a 
lamp fs to tmpart useful knowledge and 
make them through their whole lives dis- 
creetly careful. Among the points empha- 
sized in the London imstruction on this 
point is the folly of placing lamps on chairs 
or riekety tables or on narrow shelves; 
of the attempt to earry a lighted lamp and 
something else at the same time, and the 
general inadvisability of carrying lighted 
lamps at all. It is also made clear by ex- 
periment why oil should never be poured 
upon a fire, either toe stimulate it or facil- 
itate its kindling, and the danger incident 
“to the leakage of etl from vessels contain- 
ing it is explained by methods calculated 
to leave a lasting impression upon the 
minds of the children. 

Some clever apparatus has been arranged 
for fHlustrating the dangerous character of 
oll, and as ehildren dearly love everything 
which savors of an “ experitment,"’ the 
method of objective instruction is remark- 
ably effective. The children take home the 
ideas thus imparted and are constant mon- 

f tare in the family circle to remind the 

eareless adults of what is imprudent in 
{ lamp manipulation. The ‘plan is one which 
merits consideration by progressive edu- 
ecators in American cities. 


Interesting Egyptian Antiquities. 


COMMUNICATION from Gen. Charles 

W. Darling of Utica, Honorary Sec- 

retary of the Egypt Exploration 

Fund, gives some extremely interesting 
facts relative to recent discoveries by Prof. 
Petrie at Abydos, which throw much light 
upon the prehistoric period of Egypt. This 
indeterminate period extends back to the 
| paleolithic age of man, evidence of which 





has been discovered, not only on the pla- 
teaus above the Nile, but also in the river 
valley. From borings, through the deposit 
of Nile mud, Prof. Petrie argues that the 
date in the history of the world, thus de- 
cided, may be assigned to about 7000 B. C. 
To this date he ascribes his earliest pre- 
historic graves, which, we are told, reveal 
a people skilted in manufactures. They pos- 
sessed various forms of pottery, stone 


vases, earved livery, and finely wrought 
flint implements. They alse knew the art 
of weaving. 


At a later period of time, which cannot be 
fixed chronologically, came another wave 
of immigration,” to take the place of the 
Libyan stock, which had previously emi- 
grated into Egypt. It is thought that the 
later ‘immigrants. were Amorites from 
Syria. The new people introduced silver, 
lapis lazuli, and hematite, and the amalga- 
mation of the two races resulted in a brill- 
jant epoch of art. Then appeared the most 
elaborate metal work; valuable beads of 
gold; turquois, and amethyst. Stil) later 
came a degradation, which continued down 
to the foundation of the First Dynasty. 

These researches are as far reaching, al- 
though not so striking, as the result of the 
@iscoveries of Prof. Petrie, at Abydos. The 
work. of the Egypt Exploration Fund, on 


HE. .modernization) of: Europe: is strik-'| the Royal Tombs of the first Egyptian 


yiiasties, has- proved, in ‘some respects, 
s surprising: than that of the past year, 
or’the development of the civilization dur- 
ee some 400).years has been clearly traced 
ie tite when writing was-but rareiy 
used, and then only in a rude and pictorial 
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the the names of. three Kings—Narmer, Qa, 
and a name written with a fish sign. The 


strangest object is a massive strip of gold 
with the name of Menes upon it. 

Of Zer, the successor of Menes, the 
tonishing find is the forearm-of his Queen, 
still in its wrappings, with four «plendhi 
bracelets intact. Pref. Petrie desertbes! one 
of them to be a serles of figures of the 
hawk, consisting of thirteen” figures 
in cast and chased gold, alternating with 
fourteen carved in turquois. The 
bracelet is of spiral beads of gold and la- 
zuli, in three groups. The third bracelet is 
of four groups of hourglass beads, ame- 
thyst between gold, with connections of 
turquois The fourth bracelet 
of gold, with amethyst 
and bands of braided 


as- 


royal 


second 


gold and 
has a 


turquois 


centrepiece 


and beads 


gold wire. This brilliant and exquisitely 
finished group of jewelry shows what a 
high level was attained at the beginning 
of the First Dynasty. 


The arm of this Queen has the advantage 
of being carefully examined as found and 
exact In the of 


ments. It had evidently been broken off by 
the first plunderers and hidden in a hole in 


arrangement the orna- 


the wall of the tomb, where it had re- 
mained undiscovered by those who, at a 
later period of time, had cleared out the 


tomb. Relics of the same King have also 
been found, consisting of forty inscribed 
pieces of ivory and stone, and two :ions 


carved in ivory. The great royal tombstone 
has also been fewnd broken in _ pieces, 
which have been rejoined. 

Of King Den, the fifth of the First Dy- 
nasty, twelve inscribed ivories have been 
discovered, together with an tmpress of a 
beautiful royal seal, showing the King 
struggling with a hippopotamus and spear- 
crocodile. 


A New Paper Material. 
FEW years ago cottonseed 
waste product, and the only use made 
of it was te eompost it and, when 
rotted, use it as a fertilizer. tts industrial 
utilization began with the extraction of the 
oll it contains, and it has now become the 
raw material of so many important indus- 
tries that last Spring, when it became nee- 
essary to replant considerable areas ef cot- 
ton land which had been flooded by the ex- 
ceptional Spring freshets, it was found 
that the cleaning up had been so complete 
by the buyer of the eotton-oil mils that 
enoug” ‘eed for between-seasons planting 
was cLected with difficulty. 

Hitherto the hull of the cottonseed has 
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had no value, but this is now to be utilized | 


in admixture with flax fibre in paper man- 
ufacture. A company organized for this 
purpose has bought extensive paper-mill 
properties at Niagara, on the lands of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The col- 
lection and preparation of the cottonseed 
hulls for paper stock will be undertaken 
at mills conveniently located in the South. 
The material will be used in the manufact- 
ure of high-grade papers, and is said to 
give great strength with beautiful finish. 
Its advantages over other possible paper- 
making materials is that it is the by-pred- 
uet of other industries, and is consequently 
much cheaper than one which has to be 
grown, gathered, and prepared especially. 

Probably the most useful steps in me- 
chanical progress are those along the line 
ef utilizing the waste products ef existing 
industries. 


Phonograph in Language Teaching 
HE correspondence schools which un- 

dertake to teach languages by mail, 

have found a useful adjunct to their 
system in the phonograph. In addition to 
the usual instruction papers, which give 
the student a reading knowledge of a lan- 
guage, a speaking knowledge may now be 
gained by the exchange of record cylinders 
between Instructor and pupil. It is claimed 
that by this means the student may acquire 
perfect pronunciation, since he can repeat 
the phonograph lesson as eften as he finds 
necessary, and thus impress upon his 
memory every detail of pronunciation and 
inflection, 

If the student can avold acquiring the 
Punch and Judy tone of the phonograph, 
there would seem to be no reason why this 
method should not be an extremely good 
one. One can imagine that the temptation 
to imitate its pecullar squeak, especially in 
French, would be almost irresistible. The 
Idea constitutes one of the most practical 
uses yet made of the phonograph. 


Wireless Telegraphy Experiments. 


NGLISH experiments, conducted by J. 
T.- Armstrong and Ariel Orling,. with 
what is known, as the “ Armorl”’ sys- 
tem, are now attracting wide attention, and 
are, believed. to. have . carried telegraphy 
without artificial conductors far beyond 
the invention of Marconi. By,this plan the, 
electric vibrations are sent throvgh the 


ground, no poles or reselving J s to! 


gather the current from the airb i 
ed to make the system operative. Experi- 
ments made on Oct, 17 convinced 4 large’ 
number of critical ‘people, Including some 
cians, that not only telegrams, 

‘messages may be thus 


demonstrated that a submarine terpeda : 
may be guided: from shore by this method 
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without wire or other connections Twe 
experts present were asked by the inven- 
tor to agree between themsvives as te a 
serics of evolutions which a torpede set 
afloat in a small lake should . perform. 
These instructions were carried out to the 
letter, and under conditions which left no 
room to auestion the bona fides of th» 
demonstration 

The novel feature of the Armor! sys- 
tem consists in the fact that the earth is 
used as the conductor, and no natural eb- 
stacles seem to interfere with the trans- 
mission of the impulses. How far this 
would be true in a section of country full 
of magnetic iron ore or ef iren pipes is 
a question which has net yet been d@e- 
termined. From a somewhat meagre de- 
scription of the mechanical devices em- 
ployed is gathered the following: ‘The 


transmitting instrument, .connecting with 


an ordinary eight-volt battery, causes elec- 
these terminals eon- 
potential discharge and 
this means a num- 


tric action between 
sisting of a high 
low tension current. By 
radius 
With- 


area is interposed a receiving instru- 


ber of impulses set up whose 


of action extends over a certain area. 
in this 


are 


ment, which by a similar but reversed ac- 
tion, will reconvert the transmitted im- 
pulses into mechanical action. For in- 
stance, the action of the Morse instrument 
in dots and dashes is thus conveyed in 


the earth, transmitted in the shape of im- 
pulses to the receiving instrument, where 
the mechanical dashes are 
peated. This system differs from the Mar- 
cont system inasmuch requires no 
coherer or overhead poles, while its imstal- 


dots and re- 


as it 


lation, when perfect, should be simplicity 
itself 
It is impossible at the moment to esti- 


mate correctly what the practical value of 
the Armor! systems is or may become, 
It is doubtful, however, if the English ex- 
perimenters have a good claim to prierity 
of invention. The officers of the United 
States Signal Corps have been at work fer 
some time upon a system of wireless teleg- 
raphy by means of which they claim to be 
able to transmit messages for thirty miles 
across country or off shore. The first in- 
stallation is te be made by the Government 
near San Francisce. The details are care- 
fully guarded, but enough has become pud- 
lic to warrant the statement that the de- 
vice utilizes the Hertzian waves. It is also 
reported that the venerable farmer, Daniet 
Drawbaugh, who eontested the telephone 
patents with A. M. Bell, has long been at 
work on a system of wireless telegraphy 
and telewhony, and has been able fer a 
gzaed while to send and receive messages 
with no other conductor than the earth fer 
(.nances of half a mile or more. Not long 
ago experiments aloug the same line were 
undertaxen im France, but the results ave 
said to have been somewhat unsatisfactory. 


Bathrooms in Public Schools. 


T has been decided that the pubHe 
| schools of Boston shail be provided 
with well-appointed bathrooms. ‘Phie 
movement was begun two years ago, when 
the Paul Revere School was built, and im 
future all schools are to have such een- 
veniences. When a child presents himseit 
for admission te a school and gives evi- 
dence that he has not been as well groomed 
at home as a proper regard for its health 
and the comfort of its class room as- 
sociates demands, it is the duty of an in- 
structer to lead him to a bathroom and 
give him oa lesson in the hygtene ef the 
person. Not until he has passed a satis- 
factory inspection is he permitted to take 
his place in the class to which he is as. 
signed. Children are naturally sensitive 
to classification among the unclean, whe 
must while in that condition be denied. the 
privitege of fellowship with these whese 
parents take better care of them, and as 
the result the boy or girl thus treated is 
very likely to go home and read the Pict 
act to those responsible ‘for the conditions 
inviting It. Teachers in the Revere Sehool 
report that the system works admirably. 
The sehalars come to scheot much cleaner 
than fermerly, and the work for beth 
teachers and pupiis is better than formerly 
probably because the classroom atmos 
phere is less depressing. 


Alcohel in the Human System. 


HE Medical Record is of the epin- 
_jon that while recent experiments 
have shown that alcohol is easily 
ahd abundantly oxidizible in the hu- 
man Dody, this fact does not entitle 


it te rank as a food, and still less can 
this supposition be entertained if it, at the 
same time, causes decomposition and de- 
struction of Hving protoplasm. That alee- 
hol does this cannot be doubted in our prer- 
ent knowledge of metabolic processes, and 
this granted, & may be contended that a 
substance capable of destroying body tissue 
¢annot at the same tire serve to build up 
and ‘replace the* batts’ destroyed. H thie 
eontention is sustained the postition that 
alcohol has food valve is-untéenable. Ht’ is 
exactly on this pdéint, however, that the 
whole -discusston turns: The destruction 
and replacement of tissue are te @ great: 
extent. coinckdent processes, and it ie net 
clearly shown: that what facilitates. ene. 
may net.also facilitate. the other by tm- 
creasing the nutritive. function of the um-- 
disputed foods: ‘Dogmatic: statement, pee” 
or. con, ts not convincing.; < °* BP oe 



































































































An Idle Day. 

Clinton Scoliard in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
This day will I cast off the coil 

Of aging worry and of toil, 

And seek the ‘soothing soul-caress 
Of Idieness. 


For sometimes it is. well to be 

Both body-free and spirit-free, 

To own no gyve, no cincturing wall, 
No ‘th ralt at all. " 

The harper wind strides o'er the, hill; 

His truant will 1 make my will; 

Two jovial comrades, forth we hie 
Beneath the sky. 


We loiter; who shall cry us “nay "’? 

We hasten; who shall bid us stay? 

By stream or woodland-side we brood, 
As suits our mood, 


And, ah, the golden grain I reap 

From this one long, from this one deep 

Day-dwelling, in the dream-duress 
Of Idleness! 


I slough the husk of discontent, 

And feel no longer hedged and pent; 

I look on all that round me lies 
With saner eyes. 


I gather from the bounteous earth 

A quiet joy, an inner mirth; 

And life, where'er I pass along, 
Seems set to song. 





India and Reports. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
India is the land of reports. There is a 
monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, annual 


plague of them. There is no country, prob- 
ably, in which so many useless reports are 
written and so few read. In one province 
I have heard it said the chief business of 
the Locat Government consists in dunning 
its officers for statistics and reports, and in 
compiling from them volumes for the delu- 
sion of the supreme Government, An Amer- 
ican cynic once said: ‘‘There are three 
classes of liars—the liar, the damned liar, 
and the expert.’’ The expert is the ruling 
class. It may be Rosepaed as a fact that 
more than one-half of the time and energy 
of every civil officer is taken up in writing. 
In the journal from which I have already 
quoted I find the following remarks: 
“Meanwhile, the evil grows apace. Each 
year finds the hard-worked and highly paid 
district officer, whose place should be in 
the saddle and out among the villages, 
more and more tied to his desk at head- 
quarters, spinning his red-tape cocoon in 
official circles. A very shrewd Frenchman, 
traveling in the East with the avowed ob- 
ject of scientifically studying the art of 
governing Oriental peoples, lately confessed 
to me his satisfaction at the discovery of 
another Government which surpassed his 
own in folly. ‘ You take,’ he said, ‘the 
best men you can find in England, you train 
them carefully. and pay them liberally, and 
then, having done all this, you set them 
down to do the work of clerks, leaving them 
no time in which to make use of their abil- 
ities and education. C'est joliment stu- 
pide.’ '’ This is no exaggeration. The canker 
of report writing and note writing and of 
figure manipulating is deep-rooted in India. 
The evil is threefold. In the first place it 
exhausts energies which should be devoted 
to higher work; it makes clerks instead of 
statesmen: Next, it encourages the vice of 
using figures to conceal facts—the vice of 
what the American cynic would call the 

“expert.’". But last, and worst of all, it 
saps the virtues of personal responsibility 
and resolute action. It is a sort of moral 
and mental! influenza. 


Canadian and American Slang. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 


Canadian slang is American slang. Pop- 
ular nomenclature and phraseology are 
American. The college. ground is a “‘ cam- 
pus,"’ the drill-hall is ‘‘ the armories,”’ vans 
are ‘“‘expresses'’; one never ‘ makes 
haste,’’ one “ hurries up "’; trains are never 
* punctual,” they are ‘“‘on time'’’; people 

‘ ride in rigs,"’ not “ drive in carriages."’ In 


the open spaces of cities are seen going on 
in Summer games of “ ball '’—baseball, 
namely—a game which draws its thousands, 
while cricket barely draws its sc ores. News- 
boys offer you papers priced a “ nickel.’ 
Tobacco and gum chewing are rife—the lat- 
ter, I am glad to say, does not require the 
vile expectorative accompaniment of the 
former—" glad,"' because it. is indulged in 
by girls as well as boys. All this is,.per- 
haps, natural. It is to be inferred that a 
great country, separated only by a carto- 
graphical line, will have more influence 
upon a little country than will a great 
country separated from it by 3,000 miles of 
sea. Between the two former international 
excursion trips are things of every Sum- 
mer’s occurrence; they have trades unions 
and associations innumerable in common; 
younger sons from the smaller land flock 
for employment to the larger; newspapers, 
books, and magazines from the one cover 
the booksellers’ counters in the other; the 
daily telegraphic dispatches of both are fed 
by the self-same Associated Press. 





Italian Violins. 
From The Connoisseur. 

Itaiian violins have not always held the 
supremacy they now enjoy. It was not, in- 
deed, till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that they came into vogue to any 
extent outside their native land. Previous- 
ly Jacob Steiner (1621-88) was the fa- 
vorite maker, and his high model had been 
almost exclusively copied by his fellow- 
Germans and the different makers in 
France and England. When the elder Cer- 
vetto, who had been a merchant before en- 
tering the musical profession, came to Lon- 
don, in 1738, he brought with him some in- 
struments by Stradivari. The result of this 
endeavor to introduce Italian work into 
England fills one with pathetic wonder; it is 
almost beyond belief. As he could not get 
as much as £5 for a violoncello, he was 
obliged to send the instruments back to 
Italy as a bad speculation. Five pounds 
for a ‘ Strad,"’ and not a single purchaser 
to’ be found! This incident in itself_fur- 
mishes sufficient testimony to the slavish | 














following of the great German maker ang | ejected body of the Gothic King. But ever, -white legs running under the wehidia and 


the strong prejudice of the violinists of 
that period in favor of the high model. It 
is, indeed, the players who are most to 
diame. for the slow adoption of the. flat 
mode , for the creator must. make what is 
necessitated. by the demand; but the eight- 
eenth centyry fiddlers, at any rate in Eng- 
Jand, France, and Germany, seem for. the 


most part | ve been content.that their 
wtolins ‘ soil. pow «ss a small, sweet tone, 
ere alizing the lack of power and. so- 
nority. 





Trilby Visits Du Maurier. 


Harry Furniss in Harper's Magazine. 

The mention of “ Trilby " reminds me of 
a story about Mr. Du Maurier’s own 
Trilby which is perhaps worth recording. 
Du Maurier for some years lived on the 
top of Hampstead Heath—rather inacces- 
sible for models. But more than once 
friends asked him to take a sitting from 
some lady or another, as he, drawing fash- 
fonable ladies, was different perhaps from 
painters using models for costumes, or, as 
Du Maurier would say, for the “ altogeth- 
er.” In this way a model was introduced 
to him,.and to his surprise she drove up 
to his house in a hansom, and he heard 
her asking one of the servants for change 
of a sovereign to pay the cabman. She 
did not sit very well, so after a short time 
Mr. Du Maurier told her that he only drew 
for models for part.of the day, and rather 
apologetically said he, of course, did not 
pay for the whole of the usual day's sit- 
ting. And she said: 

“Oh, thanks! I am only too pleased to 
sit for a short time; but would you kindly 
ask one of your servants to fetch me a 
hansom?" 

This made the artist more than ever 
miserable, and he said: ‘' Excuse me, but 
perhaps you are not aware we only pay a 
modest amount for sitters—in. fact, 1 gen- 
erally pay 5s. for two hours—aw—” 

“You don’t méan to say you are really 
going to give me 5s.?, Oh, how kind of 


you! It will just pay half my cabfare 
home. I didn’t know I was going to be so 
lucky.” And she vanished, leaving the 


artist more bewildered than ever. 

Some time afterward in Hyde Park he 
was surprised to see a carriage beautifully 
appdinted pulled up to where he was stand- 
ing arid A ‘lady lean out and say: 

‘“*T Have never seen you before to thank 
you for your kindness in allowing me. to 
sit for you. "I was so anxious to see what 
a studio was’ like. Thanks, awfully. You 
must let me call again." 


Many-Legged Crawlers. 


From St. Nicholas. 

If you turn over some of the stones 
quickly you sometimes find nothing at all; 
often an ants’ nest, occasionally a colony 
of snails, or sometimes a-tiny snake coiled 
in a ball like a marble. 

Once in a while you find a glossy 
brown creature about an inch long. This 
little fellow seems to be mostly legs, and 
he scampers and wriggles away so quickly 
that it is almost impossible to seize him 
before he disappears down some minute 
hole. He is often called an earwig, but in- 
correctly; he is really a centipede, which, 
as young students of Latin already know, 
means “ hundred legs." But this little 
fellow is only a second cousin of the-foot- 
long centipede of hot countries, whose bite 
is as painful and dangerous as that of 
a scorpion. This little centipede, however, 
(Lithobius, the naturalists call him,) is 
perfectly safe to handle, for though for- 
midable enough to the creatures of his own 
size, he ‘cannot bite through the human 
skin. You see how quick he is, and can 
imagine how fierce and terrible he must 
seem to the sluggish worms and insect 
larvae on which he feeds. In spite of his 
name he doesn't really have a hundred legs, 
but only fifteen pairs, jointed like an in- 
sect's; and, like all centipedes, he has only 
one pair to each segment, as the parts of 
the body between the joints are called. Be- 
sides his thirty legs he has a pair of big 
poison claws, which he carries folded for- 
ward, one on each side of his head. His 
prey he kills with these claws, their wound 
being instantly fatal to small animals. 

Very unlike the fierce and active centi- 
pede is another creature about as long, but 
with a slender, round, dark body and very 
short legs. Some young folks call this a 
worm; but he is not a worm at all, but a 
millipede,* or ‘thousand legs,"’ and is 
called Julus by naturalists. Actually he 
does not have a thousand legs, but only 
about a hundred; and, unlike the centi- 
pedes, he has two pairs of legs on every 
segment except the first three. Unlike 
the centipedes, too, he has no poison claws, 
and isnot venomous; ‘he is a timid, gentle 
creature that crawls about slowly, in spite 
of his numerous legs. 


red- 





Tomb of the Emperor Hadrian. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

You drive through the Porta Serrata to 
the northeast, and wind among the swampy 
rice fields until your driver sets you down 
in front of what looks like a little suburban 

garden. You look down a vista, and there, 
at the end, you see a big, round, massive 
structure that strikes the eye as a small 
edition of the castle of St. Angelo—the an- 
cient tomb of the Emperor Hadrian. The 
carriage stops in the road; you are received 
by a polite and intelligent custodian, and 
you walk through a pretty piece of garden 
toward the tomb. Deserted for centuries, 
it has been lately cared for, and now two 
flights of steps lead to the upper story, 
while a pump is provided to keep the water 
from continually flooding the basement. 
The walls are of limestone; the roof is one 
solid block of Istrian marble—12 yards in 
diameter and 4 feet thick at the centre. It 
looks as if it could be taken off and put 
on like the lid of a kettle. 

You mount the stairs and enter the build- 
ing. You are struck by a sort of chill, like 
the chill of an untenanted house. For the 
floor is empty. The tomb remains, restored 
to its ancient name after centuries of use 
as a Catholic chapel; but the body is gone 
forever. A few fragments of a golden cuir- 


ass, found in 1854 not far off by some work- 
men, 


are thought to have covered the 


this is a conjecture, and. greed 


-has almost.|, not apparently connected with the horse.” 
finished the work which fanaticism began, | 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 


for most of that golden cuirass was melted | worthy knight’ has no special cabby on his 
own by the workmen who found it, and.| nightly transit from theatre to fireside— 
only a few fragments survive in. the. Mu-, - the first man within call geta the job, and, 


eum at Ravenna. 
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The Antarctic. Night: 

Henryk Arctowsky In The Geogfaphical Journal. 
From this day (May 17) we were ‘not to’ 
see the sun again for two months. A the? 


beginnt+ we «id not dread’ the *rrospect or"? 
**"¥ou Gidn’t go! 


this long polar night before us; but befdre* 
the sun had been gone many days one of 
us became very ill. Danco lacked the con- 
stitution to hold out, and on June 5 he died. 
It is useless to dwell on sad recollections. 
He was loved on board the Belgica, and 
this loss, following on the death of the 
sailor Wiencke, who was washed overboard 
by a wave in Bransfield Strait, -made a 
deep impression on us. In the obscurity of 
the midday twilight we carried Danco’'s 
body to a hole which had been cut in the 
ice, and committed it.to the deep, A bitter 
wind was blowing, as with bared heads, 
each of us silent and sad, we left him 
there * * * and the floe drifted on. 

In the antarctic regions, thanks. doubt- 
less to the detestable climate, the. disads- 
trous effects of the polar night are: far 
more marked than in the north. There: is 
a general lowering of the system, and the 
heart acts feebly. Several of us developed 
serious symptoms; and without daily care 
on the part of the doctor, others would 
not have survived the period of darkness, : 
though it was relatively short. One part» 
of Cook's treatment was very effective and 
ingenious. Those who were most affected 
by deficient circulation were made to stand 
in a half-naked condition close to the red- 
hot stove for several hours daily. In this 
way the action of the solar radiation was 
in part replaced by rays of. artificial heat— 
in a manner admittedly primitive, but 
none the less beneficial. 

Life on board during the polar night was 
of great interest from a _ psychological 
point of view. One finds one’s self in ¢on- 
ditions of existence altogether abnormal, 
and crowded against one’s fellows.in an 
uncomfortably narrow space. Somc_ be-, 
came ‘nervous, excitable, and_ sleepless, 
with the imagination continually wander- 
ing and dreaming. I was one of these.’ 
Others, more happily constituted, became= 

! chronically tired and indifferent; these 
slept much. But everybody was content to 
spend twelve hours a day, or more, in bed. 
One of the crew developed maniacal ten- 
dencies; another, in more evil case, Was 
brought home insane. Since the return ,of 
the expedition, one of our best men, Knit- 








sen, has died, doubtléss from heart dis- 
ease contracted in the antarctic. 
Autumn Sunlight. 
See how yon flood of golden’ sunlight 
showers 
Its mellow radiance o’er the landscape 
bare, 


Where mournful’ Autumn reigns. New 
colors rare 
Light up the 
hours 
the: chill 
bowers 
Of their rich foliage, 
air 
The last frail progeny of Summer fair, 
That, dying, lingers ‘midst her with'ring 
flowers. . 
Beautiful sunbeams! as with rosy light 
This cheerless scene is flush’d beneath 


fading leaves a few brief 


Ere winds despoil the wreathéd 


whirling in mid- 


your kiss, 
And e’en decay with crimson hue grows 
bright: 
So glows the chasten'd soul ‘neath heav’nly 
Jove; 


And shatter’d hopes, wreck’d dreams of 
earthly bliss, 
Grow golden in faith’s radiance from above. 


J. &. P. in Chambers’s Journal. 


*“ All the Comforts of a Home.” 


From The Century. 

An insidious little circular has of late 
been calling the attention of New Yorkers 
to certain down-town parlors where a man 
may. keep evening clothes, extra top-coats, 
and other changes of apparel, avoiding in 
this way the annoyance of going home to 
dress. As the colliers of Killingsworth, 
who witnessed the first journeys, of Ste- 
phenson's “ traveling engine,’’ did not, in 
all probability, appreciate the importance of 
the experiment going on under their eyes, 
nor foresee the revolution. the little ma- 
chine was destined to work in the habits 
of mankind, so the recipient of‘ this circu- 
lar doubtless fails to grasp its real purport 
or the possibilities that Ite dormant in that 
innovation. The plan is only a germ as 
yet, but what changes will ensue when 
our women have seized upon and elaborated 
the scheme? 

With a wardrobe judiciously distributed 
in different parts of the city and its sub- 
urbs, a demoiselle will be able to go through 
the successive transformations required by 
her day's amusement, jump from riding 
habit to golf skirt, into luncheon, reception, 
and ball dress, without the tiresome neces- 
sity of re-entering the family circle. Think 
what saving of nerves and cab fare will re- 
sult! Two of New York's largest depart- 
ment stores already provide bathrooms, 
where customers can take dips between a 
tussle at the bargain counter and a quick 
lunch. ‘The phrase, ‘“‘ All the comforts of 
home "’ will soon be as obsolete as the place 
itself, and returning there except to sleep 
will be eliminated from the list of a dam- 
sel's duties. 


Sir Henry Irving and the Cab. 
From Cassell's Magazine. 

Going home from the Lyceum in a four- 
wheeler is a perfectly comfortable process 
unless, adds the well-known actor, “ the 
bottom drops out almost as suddenly as if 
it were a gold mine. That accident, by 
the way, did happen to a friend of mine 
whose professional business compelled him 
to make a quick change of dress in the 
cab; as it was a light Summer evening, the 
passersby were astonished to see a pair of 


ee 
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‘rocks, 





it may'bé, a ticket forthe pit‘on some future 
occabiobh: Oné of these oecastonal cabbies 
to whom & pass had been given was asked 
by |\Sir Henry how he liked«the play. The 
— hésitated, and then, choosing what» 
eemed’to be the most grateful words ‘to ex- 
he es4 hid pleasure, answered: “ Well, Sir, I 
idn’ t go.” 
Why not?’ 
“Well, Sir, you see, there’s the missus, 
and she preferred the wax works.”’ 


Song of Life. 
Maiden of the laughing eyes 
Primrose-kirtled, winged, free, 
Virgin daughter of the skies— 
Joy!—whom gods and mortals prize, 
Share thy smiles with me! 


Yet—lest I, unheeding, borrow 
Pleasure that to-day endears 

And benumbs the heart to-morrow, 

Turn not wholly from. me, Sorrow!— 
Let me share thy tears! 


Give me of thy fullness, Life! 
Pulse and passion, power, breath, 
, Vision pure, heroic strife— 
Give me of thy fullness, Life! 
Nor deny me death! 
+ FLORENCE EARL 
per’s Magazine. 


Don’t Talk of Your Little Boer War. 


Gen. Frank V. Greene in Scribner's. 

The campaigns and battles of the civil 
war were on a scale of surpassing magni- 
tude. There were more than a score of 
single battles, semetitnes extending over 
several days,-in each of which the losses 
in killed and wounded on the Federal side 
were greater than the aggregate of all our 
losses in all our other wars combined. How 


COATES in Har- 


. paltry seem the 5,000 killed and wounded 


in the war of 1812, or the war in Mexico, 
or the war with Spain, compared with the 
14,000 at Shiloh, 15,000 at the Chiekahomi- 
ny, 13,006 at Antietam, the same-at Fred- 
ericksburg, 16,000 at ChancellorsviHe; 23,000 
at, Gettysburg, 16,000 at Chickamauga, °37,- 
000 in the Wilderness, and 26,000 at Spott- 
sylvania. The grand aggregate of destruc- 
tion fairly staggers the imagination, ac- 
customed as we have been for more than a 
generation to the figures:- 93,000 killed -by 
bullets, 186,000 killed by disease, 25,000 dead 
{rom other causes—a grand total of 304,000, 
about one in nine of every man who wore 
the uniform. 

In no other war in all time has such re- 
spect been paid to the dead. Immediately 
after its close the Secretary of War was 
directed by Congress ‘‘to secure suitable 
burial places, and to have these grounds 
inclosed, so that the resting places of the 
honored dead may be kept sacred forever.”’ 
In seventy-nine separate and distinct Na- 
tional cemeteries the bodies of nearly 300,- 
000 soldiers who died during the civil war 
are interred, and the decoration of their 
graves with flowers on a fixed day has be- 
come a National custom. Some of the 
cemeteries contain each a silent army of 
over 10,000 soldiers, in serried ranks marked 
by the white headstones, on nearly half of 
which is inscribed ‘‘ unknown.”’ The world 
tnay be searched in vain for anything sim- 
ilar or kindred; there is no other such im- 
pressive. sight. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents dre spread; 


And glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead 


On a Bright October Morning. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 

A couple of guns, each with a well-broken 
retrieving spaniel and a sensible attend- 
ant, will generally be quite sufficient. Ten 
o'clock will be early enough for a start. 
The stubbles as yet have not been plowed 
up, and at least some food may still be 
found on them. They need not be walked 
very closely, for the covey—now wiser from 
experience—soon recognize the approach 
of an enemy, and long before the gunner 
arrives within range the birds take- wing 
for a safer resting place. The cool, broad 
leaves of mangold, turnip, or swede afford 
them a safe hide; and if, perchance, some 
well-grown rape or muStard for the farm- 


er’s sheep happens to lie in the line of 
flight, the startled covey takes refuge 
there. In this the birds will lie well, as a 


rule, and, being scattered here and there, 
will not rise all at once as'they did on the 
stubble. Here, too, a crafty cock pheasant 
may have hidden himself only to be flushed 
and fall a victim to the nearest gun as he 


‘sails away with defiant crow towards his 


home in the woods. The roots also, a field 
or two away from the covert, are likely 
to contain a few pheasants as well as a 
sprinkling of ground game and partridges. 
Then there are the thick hedgerows, with 
their overgrown ditches and grassy banks. 
A gun on each side of these, with his dog 
hunting a few yards ahead, will be cer- 
tain of at least a few shots—and the gen- 
uine sportsman is never greedy. On many 
manors there are narrow strips of covert 
dotted about here and there. These can be 
worked by the spaniels, and a good many 
shots thus obtained. 


A Woman on the Klondike. 


From Lippincott’s Magazine. 

We loaded our outfits into the boats; and 
at 1 o'clock pushed out across Linderman, 
which is seven miles long, and which con- 
nects with Bennett Lake by a river about 
half a mile in length, the water of which 
is shallow and filled with large, sharp 
necessitating the lining through of 
our boats. The men packed the goods 
around to the shores of Lake Bennett, and 
as I walked along the shore I came across 
a newly made grave with the following in- 
scription, ‘J. Mathews, age twenty-six.” 
l learned that after losing his all on the 
summit he went back to Dyea, put his last 
dollar into a second outfit, and tried to 
carry his loaded boat through this chan- 




































































nel, when it was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks and everything lost. He was so dis- 
couraged after his second loss that he shot 
himself through the heart. 

I gathered a few green boughs from the 
spruce trees near, placed them in the snow 
over his grave, and If I could have learned 
where his mother was would have sent her 
word, as she will be waiting and watching 
many Winters for mail from the Klondike, 
another lone watcher grieving for the ab- 
sence of one who will never return. 


Reminiscences of Garibaldi. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Mr. Gladstone said he remembered meet- 
ing Garibaldi once at dinner with Panizzi 
in the British Museum. Garibaldi had been 
to school at Genoa, which was then @ 
great military and naval centre, and was 
kept stirring by constant drills and reviews. 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that Garibaldi 
must have seen a great deal of that sort 
of thing as a boy; but Garibaldi emphati- 
cally said, ‘“‘ No, he never could bear the 
idea of one part of mankind being set apart 
to kill the other.” “‘ This, though,” as Mr. 
Gladstone remarked, “‘he was himself a 
great fire-eater in later life.” Speaking of 
Garibaldi on another occasion, Mr. Glad- 
stone said: ‘‘ I remember seeing Garibaldi’s 
savoir faire put to the severest test that 
any man could have to undergo. The Duch- 
ess of Sutherland had him down .to Chis- 


wick. There is a great stone perron there, | 


and she had crammed this perron with a 
host of distinguished people, such as Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell. Garit- 
baldi had to come up, a perfect stranger, 
and be introduced to them all. He showed 
the most absolute self-possession and sim- 
plicity. Palmerston was very much taken 
with him. 

““* * * Yes, I have read poor Garibaldi's 
book, and I hope nobody else has. It is the 
most exaggerated, shallow, mischievous 
stuff that can be imagined. How he came 
to write it I cannot think. It is called 
* Clelia '—a sort of novel.” 


Here sweet content comes, folding her 
simple wings, 
And nature lies and cons her loveliest 
page; 
Here, in the noon, the }usty insect sings 
For very joy of his broad herftage. 
And see what charm the modest plain as- 
sumes! 
Green as the May it is and misted over 
With veils of yellow and white, the maiden 
blooms, 
Whom following comes 
wind, their lever. 
Yonder across the south the upland lies, 
A costly ribbon with broidery all revealed 
Of spires and pine woods and white grana- 


the gay west 


And pleasant neighboring of field and 
field. 
Here leve is twice itself, and hate, the gray 
And baneful shadow, droops and creeps 
away. 
~MILDRED I. McNEAL in Harper's Week- 
ly. 


The Making of Juvenile Criminals. 

Thomas Holmes-in The Fortnightly Review. 

Thousands of families with three small 
rooms for each family; tens of thousands 
with two small rooms; a hundred thousand 
with one room. And such rooms—better 
call them boxes. Dining room and bed- 
room, kitchen and scullery, coal house and 
drawing room, workshop and wash house, 
all im one. Here, one after another, the 
children are born; here, one after another, 
many of them die. I went into one of these 
“ combines" and saw an infant but a few 
days old with its mother on a little bed; 
in another corner, in a box, cold and still, 
lay the body of another child of less than 
two years. I felt ill; but I also felt hot. I 
protest it is no wonder that our boys and 
girls seek the excitement of the streets, 
or that they find comfort in “ dustbins.” 
What can big lads do in “homes” of this 
description? Curl up and die, or go out 
and kick somebody? The pity of it is that 
they always kick the wrong person; but 
that’s no wonder. Tread our narrow 
streets, where two-storied houses stand 
flush with the pavement, explore our 
courts, alleys, and places, climb skyward in 
our much-belauded dwellings, or come even 
into streets that look snugly respectable. 
You will find them teeming with juvenile 
life that has learned its first steps in the 
streets, got its first idea of play in the 
gutter, and picked up its knowledge of the 
vulgar tongue from those who had been 
graduated in a like school. What wonder 
that young people developed under these 
conditions look upon the streets as their 
natural right, and become oblivious to the 
rights of others? They are but paying 
back what they have received. Neither is 
it to be wondered at that as they grow 
older they grow more disorderly and vio- 
lent, but altogether less scrupulous. It is 
absurd to suppose that boys who have 
grown into young men under these condi- 
tions will, on reaching manhood, develop 
staid and orderly ways, and equally ab- 
surd to suppose that by sending them for 
“trial”’ they will be made orderly. Let us 
have less talk of punishment and more of 
remedy. And the remedy lies, not with pri- 
vate individuals, but with the community. 
The community must bear the cost or pay 
the penalty, 








Russia. How Much Do We Love Her ? 
Henry Norman in Scribner's, 

There has been for long in the United 
States a belief that Russia was a genuine, 
sympathetic friend, moved by admiration 
for ‘the American people and their insti- 
tutions, This has grown up chiefly, I sup- 
pose, from the apocryphal narratives of the 
readiness of Russia to intervene on the side 
of right during the war of the rebellion. 
Therefore the American people have fre- 
quently made public profession of their 
friendship for Russia, which Russia, need- 
less to say, has cordially accepted, for who 
would refuse such a gift? But the whole 


belief is a political soap bubble. It is noth-, | 


ing but a ‘bright film in the ether. -" 
sia kes to appear ¥ of the United 


States because’ the effect of t . 
Do tion of ‘England ' ; 
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the American billionaires would invest a 
few spare millions in Government guaran- 
teed 4 per cent. bonds of the Russian State 
railways—and, let me add, if I were a bill- 
fonaire, I should assuredly meet the Rus- 
sian wish in this respect, for there is no 
better investment at such an interest in 
Europe. Beyond these things, America does 
not exist for Russia, except when a trou- 
blesome Secretary of State puts a series of 
direct questions about Manchusia or the 


open door, and insists upon answers in 
writing. In fact, Russia thinks about 
America precisely what a great religious 


autocracy must think about a huge secu- 
lar democracy 4,000 miles away. 


Portuguese Hotel Clocks. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

It is the fashion for Portuguese clocks to 
strike the hour twice over. Heaven only 
knows why, for certainly the people are 
not so keen abeut the profitable use of their 
time that they require to be reminded thus 
of its flight. The habit is apt to be irritat- 
ing, especially in the night, when your bed 
(like enough a straw mattress and a bran 
pillow) chances to be near one of these 
monsters which dings its four-and-twenty 
strokes at midnight, with a pause between 
the dozens which merely stimulates ex- 
pectation. If there are five elocks in the 
establishment, all with sonorous works, 
(and the supposition is reasonable,) they 
will of course differ widely, so that twen- 
ty-four may be striking, with intervals, 
during a maddening half hour. You may 
happen to want to know badly which of 
the monsters is the least mendacious, and 
the belle: at your bed-head communicate 
with two servants, one a Gallego and the 
other a Portuguese. In such a case ring 
for the despised stranger without hesita- 
tion. He will be with you in a minute, 
fresh and smiling, though half naked, and 
if he distrusts his own judgment about 
the clocks he will not mind saying so, and 
hasten to awake the landlord himself 
rather than that you should remain in 
doubt. I regret to add that his more con- 
ceited fellow-servant will more probably 
say whatever first comes to his tongue, 
more heedful of his own comfort than of 
your desires. Thus is the installation of the 
Gallego waiter in Portugal justified as that 
of the German-Swiss with us. 





Phenomenal Memories. 

Prof. E. 8. Holden in Harper's Magazine. 

Many of the greatest men have had phe- 
nomenal memories. Caesar knew the 
names of thousands of soldiers in his 
legions. A modern man of science often 
has a prodigious memory for special termi- 
nology. Prof. Asa Gray assured me that 
he could at once recall the names of some- 
thing lke 25,000 plants; Prof. Theodore 
Gill can do the same for fishes. Our 
memory for mere words is itself much 
more extensive than is generally admitted. 
The average well-to-do child of two years 
of age has a vocabulary of some 500 words, 
and its father may have the command of 
20,000 more. The 10,000 verses of the 
“Rig Veda" have for 3,000 years been 
accurately preserved in the memories of the 


Brahmins. Not one Brahmin alone, but 
thousands, can to-day recite it werd for 
word. Thousands of Mohammedans, like- 


wise, know the Koran by heart, as all 
learned Chinese know their classic books. 
The chiefs of Polynesia can and do repeat 
hundreds of thousands of words in their 
genealogies—taking days and even weeks 
for the recitation. 

Hundreds of pianists can play all day, 
and many days, by memory; and I have 
myself seen Yon Biilow conduct Bee- 
thoven's Fifth Symphony without a score. 
Chess players have a visualizing memory; 
musicians have an auditive and a motor 
memory, while arithmetical prodigies may 
have any one of the three or a combination 
of all. 





Pessimism. Agnosticism. 
From The Westminster Review. 

The chief difference between pessimism 
and agnosticism is this: a pessimist may 
believe in a creed, but an agnostic has to 
live without the aid of any religious sys- 
tem or ism. A man can be a pessimist and 
a Christian; he cannot be an agnostic and 
take comfort in any ism or religion. The 
moment he “ believes”"’ he ceases to be an 
agnostic. The danger lies in becoming fa- 
natical with conviction and an incurable 
cynic with skepticism. It is a fact that an 
avowed skeptic is never welcome in any 
company of people. The reason is obvious: 
he can sympathize with no one’s senti- 
ments. A period of agnosticism gives some 
minds time to think, look about and choose; 
but if the period be prolonged a sort of 
psychological atrophy begins to develop 
which often ‘ends in a state of chronic 
apathy, out of which no psychic incident or 
influence can rouse them. 


—_-_-—- 


The Closing Year. 
Flash along the western sky 
Summer tints that fade and die. 
Forest mantled once in green 
Now in red and gold are seen. 
Here the streamlet sparkling blows; 
There the aster vrightly blows; 
And the goldenrod in glory 
Tells the same, the wondrous story— 

Summer's done. 


Blow, ye pratrie breezes blow! 
Summers come, and Summers go; 
Hearts are sad, and hearts are gay; 
Here is night, and there is day. 
So farewell to Summer dear; 
There will come another year, 
And the goldenrod in glory 
Then as now shall tell the story— 
Summer’s done. 
—ANGUS M. BERRY in The St. Nicholas. 





: ‘Cannibal or Boot Polisher, 

; From The Academy. 
While waiting on the doctor's steps for 
‘ 1 to be answered, I heard the sound 
looking down into the 


faces between the area 
down at the little alien. 


pupian »"” one said. “ Give us that 


rey 
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Before I could hear the reply the door 
opened, and I was soon in the doctor’s 
room. 

**So you're no longer an Abolitionist!"’ 
I said pleasantly. 

**No,”’ he answered; “ at least, my sister 
isn't. That's a boy my brother-in-law has | 
just brought from West Africa. He didn't | 
exactly want him, but the boy was wild to | 
see England, and at the last minute jumped | 
on board.”’ 


“And what does the ring on his arm 
mean?" 
**Oh, he’s a King’s son out there. 


a symbol of authority; at home he has the } 
power of life and death over fifty slaves.” 

When I came away the boy was still 
busily at work, but he had changed the | 
boots for knife cleaning. He cast another 
merry smile up to me as I descended the 
steps—the King’s son with the power of life 
and death over fifty slaves. 


That's | 





Early Posts. 
From The Empire Review. | 

Cyrus, King of Persia, possessed a regu- 
lar riding post, stations and men with 
horses that were always in readiness when 
required. The speed of his horses was 
such, according to Herodotus, as nothing 
mortal surpassed, and varied on the road 
from Susa to Sardis from 60 to 120 miles 
a day. The early Greeks and Romans 
were by no means so advanced, the Greeks 
having but little private correspondence be- 
fore 600 B. C., while few attempts were 
made to organize the postal system of the 
Roman Empire until the Emperor Augus- 
tus instituted couriers and stages along 
the roads at which relays of horses were 
always ready. 

England was even still more backward, 
for it is was not until the reign of Henry 
I. that permanent messengers, styled nuntii 
and cursores, were first employed in the 
delivery of the King’s writs to the lords 
and barons. They only began to wear the 
royal livery in the time of King Henry III., 
who employed them both in England and 
in foreign parts on affairs of State as well 
as on the private and confidential busi- 
ness of the Crowh. Their payment was 
an important item in the royal household 
accounts, and many specimens of the ex- 
tent to which the system prevailed are to 
be found in our public records. Thus, on 
Dec. 18, 1324, the attention of the War- 
dens of the Cinque Ports, as well as of 
the Mayor and Sheriffs of London, was 
drawn to the fact that many letters, preju- 
dicial to the interests of the Crown, were 
being brought into the country, and they 
were commanded to make diligent scrutiny 
of all persons passing from parts beyond 
the seas and to stop all letters concern- 
ing which sinister suspicion might arise. 
Again a royal writ of Sept. 23, 1326, evi- 
dently directed against Queen Isabella, the 
wife of Edward IL, states that ‘the 
Queen, by council and abetment of the 
King’s enemies, did write daily divers let- 
ters to the Archbishops, Bishops, Prelates, 
Earls, Barons, and others of the King’s 
lieges, as well as of the clergy as of the 
laity, and to the Commons of the various 
towns, and to individual persons, in order 
to accomplish their false compassments.” 

These letters were conveyed by special 
messengers, wandering minstrels or mer- 
chants. It is, however, evident that as time 
went on private individuals kept horses for 
hire, so that a messenger might travel 
post. And since the words “ Haste, Post, 
Haste!" are found written on the backs of 
private letters at the clase of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we may safely as- 
sume that this mode of correspondence was 
not confined to the Government. 











What Bad Taste Must Do. 


From The Conservative Review. 

The taste which is catered to by lengthy, 
detailed, and elaborate ilNustrated descrip- 
tions of murders, suicides, and all sorts 
of blood-curdling catastrophes is the same 
in essence (and even more unmitigated in 
its depravity) as that which reveled in the 
gladiator and wild-beast contests of the 
ancient Roman amphitheatres, and which 
in some countries keeps alive the bullfight 
in its most hideous forms. Lavish descrip- 
tions of unsavory divorce suits and prurient 
scandals resulting from real or alleged of- 
fenses against sexual purity appeal to the 
same taste as that which is catered to by 
the purveyors of the literature which is 
professedly obscene. 

It is certain that the newspaper descrip- 
tions of these and other crimes breed an 
immense number of similar offenses. When 
a particularly strange and shocking crime 
has been spread before the public in all its 
sickening details, it is almost invariably 
followed by an outcrop of offenses too 
strikingly similar to have had an idepend- 
ent origin. Persons of weak character or 
ill-balanced minds often brood day by day 
over some newspaper scandal until they 
are almost irresistibly impelled to repro- 
duce it in their own lives. This is only 
natural, as it is a psychological law that 
the more any idea is dwelt upon the more 
it tends to express itself in appropriate ac- 
tions. The fixing of the image of. any 
deed in one’s mind and the reiterated 
thought “I could do that if I wanted to,” 
is almost certain to create an impulse to 
perform such a deed, and the more ab- 
surd and destructive this is the stronger 
the impulse will be. 

Many persons otherwise sane have com- 
mitted even motiveless crimes as a result 
of just this process; and many others have 
escaped such a fatality only by throwing 
off the obsessing imagination or thought 
with a vigorous and almost superhuman 
effort of the will. 





The Great West. 
From The Century. 

As Mr. Gladstone once said that the cen- 
tre of the world’s interest had been trans- 
ferred to America, so we may say that the 
centre of interest of the New World has 
been transferred beyond the Alleghanies. 
And as the frontier of settled country 
pushed further and further: west + we, 
came to look beyond the Mississippi for 
cial projects, and for open-mindedness an 

tion. Once it was the Bast that 
led in most things; now in many its -lead- 
ership is no longer a matter of course. The 
young giant is already feeling his strength. 


triumphs of exploration, for Dela comieaery, * 


The material triumphs of the West are 


sure to be followed in due time by note- 
worthy achievements of the intellect. Its 
present prosperity. is. the gateway to all 
that resources, knowledge, and opportuni- 
ty.can bestow. The region that embraces 


more than half of the leading constituency 
of the country is likely soon to produce, 


even more richly than it has done, in lit- 
erature and the arts. The interchange of 
such products will contribute much to the 
common pride and the mutual understand- 
ing of the sections, thus insuring that 


unity of National life and aspiration which 
is increasingly necessary as the borders 
and the interests of the Nation expand. 


Motherhood. 

The night throbs on: but let me pray, dear 
Lord! 

Crush off his name a moment from my 
mouth. 

To thee my eyes would turn, but they go 
back, 

Back to my arm beside me where he lay— 

So jittle, Lord, so little and so warm! 

I cannot think that thou hadst need of 
him! 

He ts so little. Lord, he can not sing, 

He can not praise thee; all his life had 


learned 
Was to hold fast my kisses in the night. 


Give him to me—he ts not happy there! 
He had not felt his life: his lovely eyes 
Just knew me for his mother, and he died, 


Hast thou an angel there to mother him? 
I say he loves me best—if he forgets, 
If Thou allow it that my child forgets 


| And runs not out to meet me when I come— 


What are curses to Thee? Thou hast 
heard 


The curse of Abel's mother, and since then 


my 


We have not ceased to threaten at Thy 
throne, 

To threat and pray Thee that Thou hold 
them still 


In memory of us. 


See Thou tend him well 
Thou God of all the mothers! If he lack 
One of his kisses—Ah, my heart, my heart, 
Do angels kiss in heaven? Give him back! 


Forgive me, Lord, but I am sick with grief, 

And tired of ters and cold to comforting. 

Thou art wise I know, and tender, aye, and 
good. 

Thou hast my child and he is safe in Thee, 

And I belleve— 


Ah, God, my child shall go 
Orphaned among the angels! All alone, 
So little and alone! He knows not Thee, 
He only knows his mother—give him 
back! 
—JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM in Scrib- 
ner’s. 


No Cork Legs. 
From Notes and Queries. 

After an experience of something over 
thirty years as house visitor in one of the 
largest of our provincial hospitals, I may 
say no such definition as “a cork leg” 
has been known in the surgical profession 
during the whole of that time. The ex- 
pression, now practically obsolete, no doubt 
originated in the fact that artificial limbs 
were formerly made of steel or other metal 
uprights, shaped up by layers of cork; but 
for the last fifty years at least these sub- 
stitutes for nature have always been con- 
structed of wood—willow by preference, 
because of its lightness and stability—cov- 
ered with leather. Cork is never used. 
The working joints are, of course, of finely 
tempered steel. There are (I understand 
from one of the oldest and best-known 
manufacturers of these appliances) certain 
kinds of legs known specially in the trade 
by the names of inventors or distinguished 
wearers. The term “‘a cork leg” is, how- 
ever, only used to-day (if used at all) by 
rank outsiders. 





Romance of the Corinthian Column, 


From Harper's Magazinz. 

In the Winter a young girl had died in 
Corinth. Some time afterward her maid 
gathered together various trinkets and 
playthings which the girl had loved and 
brought them to the girl's grave. There 
she placed them in a basket near the 
monument, and placed a large square tile 
upon the basket to prevent the wind from 
overturning it. It happened that under 
the basket was a root of an acanthus plant. 
When Spring came the acanthus sprouted; 
but its shoots were not able to pierce the 
basket, and accordingly they grew around 
it, having the basket in their midst. Such 
of the long leaves as grew up against the 
four protruding corners of the tile on the 
top of the basket curled reund under these 
corners and formed pretty volutes. Kalli- 
machos, the sculptor, walking that way one 
day, saw this, and immediately conceived 
the notion that the form of the basket with 
the plaque on top of it, and surrounded by 
the leaves and stalks of acanthus, would 
be a comely heading for columns in archi- 
tecture. He from this idea formed the 
beautiful Corinthian style of capital. Such, 
at least, is the story as the architect Vi- 
truvius told it 1,900 years agoe 


Snakes in the Church. 
From The Empire Review. 

This snake lived in the church of G.'s 
first parish in Australia. Its hole was 
visible to the congregation, and it used to 
show its head to them at service time 
(during the sermon, probably) and make 
them nervous. So it was sought to entice 
it to its destruction with saucers of milk. 
The parson used to lay the bait over night 
and go to look for results in the morning. 
Always the saucer was found empty, but 
for a long time the snake was not found. 
At last he saw it coiled asleep upon the 
white cloth laid over the chancel carpet, 
where the sun from the east window poured 
warmly down upon it. So he hewed it 
in pieces before the altar, as Samuel hewed 


Agag. 





His Troublesome Liver. 

“a From The-Saturddy Review. 

; Forced into the priesthood, Talleyrand 
never had or pretended to have a vocation— 
excommunicated by Rome, he was néver- 
theless able to serve the Church at critical 
times. Being in office under Louls XVIIL; 
when Napoleon suddenly came back from. 
Elba, the Minister discovered that his liver 
was out of order, that he must to Carls- 
bad. 
observed, “is to take care of his liver.” - 
After Waterloo, when the situation again 
became difficult. the liver 

fected... 


“ The first duty of a dt t,”" he-- 


again became at- *“% 
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Some confusion has been 
betrayed in the cable dis- 
patches dealing with the 
bearing of the Turko-Ger- 
man railway question upon the affair at 
Koweit. Some of the confusion arises from 


the fact that there are two distinct lines, 
each of which has been called “ the Bagdad 


Raiiway.” The original Bagdad Railway 
was a line laid out by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which was to include Damascus and 
Hijaz, and which is now correctly called 
the Damascus-Hijaz line. This ts solely a 
Turkish enterprise; subscriptions are de- 
manded from Turkish merchants for its 
erection, and Turkish soldiers are employed 
in building its roadbeds. The proposed 
railway, which is mentioned in connection 
with Koweit represents the outgrowth of 
a concession granted in January, 1900, by 
the Porte to the German Anatolia Railway 
Company. The full text of this concession 
is worth while presenting at this time, as it 
shows the sole basis upon which rest the 
plans of Germany for branches of the line 
to the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Per- 
sian Gulf. The agreement, which was 
drawn up by H. E. Zinhi Pasha, Minister 
of Commerce and Public Works, on behalf 
of the Porte, and Dr. von Siemens, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the Ana- 
tolia Railway Company, reads as follows: 

“The Anatolia Railway Company under- 
takes to construct within a maximum 
period of eight years, and to exploit, a 
railway line of the regular gauge of 1.44 
meters from Konieh to’ Busra by way of 
Bagdad, on conditions and guarantees to 
be determined by common agreement be- 
tween the Sublime Porte and ‘the said com- 
pany. 

“The Sublime Porte recognizes that it is 
in conformity with the public interests to 
grant to the Anatolia Railway Company 
the concession asked for. It is under- 
stood that the company will immediately 
undertake the necessary surveys, and as 
soon as possible submit to the approval 
of the Sublime Porte the draft, conventions, 
and estimates of rates. The question of 
guarantees will be discussed after the com- 
pletion of the surveys and upon the re- 
quest of the company, as well as the other 
conditions. 

*‘It is understood that the company binds 
itself from this date never to cede or 
transfer to any other company the exist- 
ing line from Haidar Pasha to Angora 
and Konieh, nor that to be constructed 
from Konieh to Bagdad and Busra,. - The 
imperial Government, on its side, likewise 
preserves the power of using, whenever it 
may desire to do so, its right of buying 
up the line from Konieh to Bagdad and 
Busra. In this case, if the rmperial Gov- 
ernment does not care to exploit it by its 
own agents, it will not cede the exploita- 
tion thereof to another company, but prom- 
ises to secure its exploitation by the Ana- 
tolia Company on lease. 

“In case an understanding is impossi- 
ble between the contracting parties as to 
the conditions of the conventions or as 
to the direction of the line, they will re- 
cover their liberty of action without either 
party being free to ask or demand from 
the other the slightest indemnity in any 
form whatever.” 


Germany in 
Asia Minor, 


—o— 


Telegraphic 

The Outlook from Simla to various 
in Afghanistan. points in Europe show 

that tranquillity contin- 
ues to reign throughout Afghanistan, while 
recent disturbing Russian advices upon,the 
same subject, reproduced in these columns 
last week, have been much modified by semi- 
official utterances of the Russian Foreign 
Office. It is now declared in St. Petersburg 
that neither England nor Russia has exer- 
cised much influence lately in Kabul, and 
that during recent years the Indian Govern- 
ment has paid no subsidy to the Ameer. 
With regard to Ishak Khan, the late 
Ameer's brother, residing in Samarkand, 
there is believed to be no danger likely to 
arise from that quarter, for it is said that 
Ishak is quite reconciled to his present posi- 
tion, for he has no money and his followers 
are gradually dwindling, while there is a 
sufficient Russian garrison at the place to 
put down any possible uprising. 

The Russian semi-official press also ex- 
plains the projected visit of the Russian 
Minister of War to the Afghan frontier, in- 
telligence of which was recently published 
by a Paris paper, on receipt of advices 
from its correspondent in St. Petersburg. 
The journey of Gen. Kuropotkin, it is de- 
clared, was arranged for long before the 
death of the Ameer, and is simply one of in- 
spection. He will visit Merv and Askabad, 
and probably Kushk, where an important 
military post was recently established. It 
is also declared that no troops have re- 
cently been sent from the Caucasus to Cen- 
tral Asia. 

In opposition to a free acceptance of these 
Russian views is the fact testified to last 
Summer, when rumors of the Ameer’s serl- 
ous illness were rife, that considerable bod- 
fies of Russian troops have recently been 
sent into Turkestan down the Volga to As- 
trakhan and from Petrovsk, on the north- 
eastern Caspian coast. According to trust- 
worthy reports received at the end of Sep- 
tember there were then 75,000 troops in 
Turkestan and on the Afghan and Persian 
frontiers, and that more than half of that 
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number had been gradually arriving during 
the month at Tashkent, Samarkand, and at 
various military posts in Ferghana. Still, 
several foreign correspondents in St. Pe- 
tersburg have assured their papers that 
they learn “on the highest authority " that 
at the present moment Russia has not 
more than 8,000 men and less than 30 guns 
within striking distance of the Afghan fron- 


tler, 
—@— 

A report has just been 
to the British 
Government by Lieut. 
Col. M. Clare Garsia, 
C. B., Inspector General 
of Military Prisons, in which the writer ce- 
clares that the accommodation in military 
prisons in England during the past year 
has been seriously strained. ‘ The actual 
number of committals in England during 
1900 was 7,357, as compared with 4,584 in 
1899. Not only was every military prison 
kept full, but some were overcrowded, not- 
withstanding the occupation of every pro- 
vost and barrack cell in the country, and 
notwithstanding the transfer or committal 
direct to criminal prisons in England and 
Wales of no less than 2,696 military offen- 
ders. In the month of October there were 
nearly 600 soldiers (since increased to 700) 
who were to return to the colors under- 
going hard labor imprisonment. in civil 
prisons for purely military offenses. This 
number was inclusive of 400 soldiers under 
sentences of discharge from the army in 
udditi.n to imprisonment, all being sub- 
jected to the same régime as offenders 
against the criminal law.” 

In closing Col. Garsia alluées to the fact 
that he has repeatedly called attention to 
the necese*ty of providing more accommd- 
datic: cor military offenders, and he refers 
to the proposals he has made on the sub- 
ject—proposals which have been approved— 
and says: “These proposals wi), it is 
believed, provide sufficient accommodation 
in military penal establishments for all 
soldiers sentenced at home stations to im- 
prisonment for breaches of discipline, and 
thus obviate the necessity for committing 
such offenders to criminal prisons."’ 


ee ead 


The recent speech on inter- 
Germanic relations delivered 
before the Reichsrath in 
Vienna by Dr. von Kdérber, the Austrian 
Premier, has been well received throughout 
the dual monarchy. Even journals repre- 
senting such opposite opinions as the Cleri- 
cal Vaterland and the Pan-Germanic Ost- 
deutsche Rundschau praise it, particularly 
in regard to its sentiments for Austro-Hun- 
garian integrity against Germany. 

The Vaterland says: “The Prime Minis- 
ter, Dr. von Kérber, addressed an appeal 
to the Chamber of Representatives which 
will attract attention beyond the frontiers 
of the monarchy. With deep and impress- 
ive earnestness Dr. von Kérber set forth 
the economic and at the same time the 
political situation of the monarchy, and ex- 
plained what great and decisive interests 
were at stake for the country. * * * In 
the presence of the broad and lofty stand- 
point from which Dr. von Kérber spoke we 
will confine ourselves to expressing the 
warmest and sincerest wish for its tri- 
umph.” 

The Ostdeutsche Rundschau observes that 
“it is seldom that a German politician in 
Austria has the pleasure of being able to 
agree with a statement proceeding from the 
Government bench. Dr. von Kérber has af- 
forded us that pleasure.” 

The Wiener Tagblatt recalls an old saying 
that nowhere is there so much dormant en- 
ergy that is utterly ignored as in Austria. 
It goes on to say that “ we have too little 
confidence tn ourselves and resign our- 
selves too easily to fate. We do not know 
our own worth, and foreigners have grown 
accustomed to underestimate us. * * * 
The Prime Minister told us that we can find 
all we want in our own house and that we 
can have confidence in ourselves. This im- 
perialism * * * will not lead to war, but 
to peace’ with honor both abroad and at 
home.” 
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In the light of a recent 
official announcement in 
St. Petersburg, published 
here Oct. that Russia and China had 
concluded an agreement as to the status 
of Manchuria, it is interesting -to note a 
recent observation of the Novoe Vremya 
of St. Petersburg, concerning the. subject. 
The Novoe Vremya, it seems, recently 
startled many Russians by its evident 
anxiety to see the last of the Manchurian 
difficulty, and Manchuria itself handed over 
to what it termed its “‘ legitimate owner."’ 
While insisting on the necessity of contin- 
uing the Russian occupation of that prov- 
ince until order should have been com- 
pletely restored and a guarantee for its fut- 
ure tranquillity given by an Imperial Court 
in Peking capable not only of issuing edicts, 
but of insuring their execution, the Rus- 
sian organ was most eager to direct the 
attention of its readers to the fact that 
difficulties such as those thrust on Russia 
by Manchuria's dissaffection were ruinous 
in their effect on her economic position. 
The present returns show an extraordi- 
nary falling off, solely in consequence of 
the decrease of imports of Chinese goods 
into Russia. The figures for the four 
months of last year and the year current 
are 6,500,000 and 400,000 rubles respect- 
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aggregate returns show a balance of a 
80,000 rubles in favor of the first’ four | 
months of the current year, the approxi- 


mate figures for. the latter being 460,000. 


rubles, as against 380,000 rubles for the 
corresponding period of 1900. 
—@o— 


. According to private ad- 

The Italian vices based upon Italian of- 
Vintage. ficial forecasts and personal 
observations, the present 

Italian vintage is said to surpass any for 
several years back. Especially in Tuscany, 
in the neighborhood of Florence, and Car- 
mignano the yield of grapes has been far 
in excess of the most sanguine expecta- 
tions on the part of the growers. The qual+ 
ity, too, is reported to be excellent, as, 
from the absence cf disease and the fre- 
quency of rain, which is often so much 
needed In the early days to develop the 
fruit, the vines have had every chance, so 
that the yicid of such well-known Italian 
wines as Chianti, Lagrima Cristi, Baralo, 
Bacbe2ra, and Capri will be both abundant 
and of unusual flavor. Similar reports come 
from the south—from Calabria, Sicily, and 
the wine-growing districts in the vicinity 
of Naples, which produce a peculiarly fla- 
vored grape of their own—and, although 
the vineyards situated on the plains have 
suffered some from mildew and severe hail- 
storms, yet these retarding elements have 
been compensated for by the almost entire 
absence of that dreaded enemy, the “ per- 
which, although it has made ity 


anospera, 
appearance here and there, has not caused 
any serious damage, and has been easily 
overcome by the usual remedies. 
_—)— 
A recent semi-official 
Russia, France, communiqué, which is be- 
lieved to have emanated 
from the Russian Foreign 
Office, puts a little differ- 
ent light upon Russia's attitude toward the 
present Turko-French trouble than that 
cffered from German sources alleging that 
France had received a humiliating snub 
at St. Petersburg. The communiqué may 
also have some bearing upon the present 
manoeuvres of certain French warships 
in the Mediterranean which are said to be 
bound for the Levant. 
Although it has been alleged in Berlin 
that France requested an energetic sup- 
port of Russia in her dealings with the 
Porte and that Russia declined to give this 
support, the communiqué, while admitting 
that certain representations have been 
made by France in this direction, declares 
that they have been answered to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘ they will be viewed in a very 
friendly manner, but with the hope that a 
pacific agreement will shortly be arrived 


and 
Turkey. 


at between France and Turkey. 
The communiqué goes on to say that 
“the Czar has frustrated all efforts to 
bring abcut a visit of the King and Queen 
of Servia to St. Petersburg, out of regard 
for his august consort. At present, more- 
over, he has not the least desire to add to 
the estrangement between Austria-Hun- 
gary and Servia in Russia’s interest. It has 
been represented at Belgrade that the Czar 
attaches the greatest value to friendly re- 
‘ations between the Danubian Empire and 
Servia, and that the King of Servia will 
have time enough to bring about such re- 
lations, as he cannot be received until next 
Autumn, when he hopes to be able to see 
him at Livadia.” 
<a wa 
Pure water at Paris 
Drinking Water has been the subject of 
much discussion for a 
long time past. For 
many months the idea of supplying Paris 
with drinking water from the Lake of 
Geneva has found considerable support, 
but the latest plan is to utilize the waters 
of the Loire to that end. For the execu- 
tion of that project the water would be 
drawn from the beautiful and picturesque 
in the Department of the 
Ardéche, some miles from the sources of 
the Loire. The lake would be transformed 
into a sort of immense reservoir, contain- 
ing about 90,000,000 cubic meters of water, 
and into which would be brought the flow 
of certain affluents of the river, and even 
a part of ‘the river: itself. Thence an 
aqueduct would bring the waters to the 
capital, passing through the valleys of the 
Loire, the Yonne, and the Seine. The esti- 
mated expenditure to complete the plan is 


‘about 120,000,000f. 
ieee 
According to 


correspondents of the 
the re- 
cent appeal of the Dutch 
Pro-Boer Committee to 
has failed to stir the 
The letter, 


in Paris. 
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Great Britain, 
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people of Holland. it is said, 


has attracted little attention in the Dutch 


press, while in official circles it has heen 
entirely ignored, though expressions have 
not been wanting in these quarters showing 
a deep faith in the ultimate destiny of the 
British people: This sentiment was empha- 
sized in the prayer which was offered at 
the recent services held at The Hague, 
“that the heart of the people might be 
turned and that the scales might fall frcm 
their eyes."’ 

* Holland,”’ said a Dutch diplomatist the 
other day, “‘ feels herself aggrieved and dis- 
appointed to see a great and high-minded 
people temporarily blinded to its own inter- 
ests, but the burden of the mistake is laid 
on the shoulders of those responsible for it, 
and not upon the nation at large.” 

The’ formation of the Dutch Committee 
was conceived with the idea of bringing 
pressure to bear upon England through her 
commercial interests, and, by paralyzing 


ocal } press. The idea of the promoters of 


the scheme, who apparently belong to well- 
intentioned, but ill-informed classes of the 
laboring population, is to issue notices to 
the dockers of Belgium, France, and their 
own country, calling upon them. to unite in 
refusing to work for British ships in the 
various ports; the notice also informs 
“ merchants and the trade generally ” that 


‘by refusing to ship by British vessels they 


will so damage’ the commercial supremacy 


of England that shipowners will be obliged 
} to bring pressure to bear upon the British 


Government in order to save their own in- 
terests. In the meantime an attempt is 
being made to have the Dutch Committee 
recognize the fact that more than half of 
the carrying trade of the world is In Brit- 
ish hands, and that to boycott English 
commerce would require a somewhat dif- 
ferent line of action than now pursued. 
—@— 

The new Army Dill is not 
the only measure of-import- 
ance whichis before the 
Belgian Parliament. Al- 
though, according to a Times 
special published last week, the Progres- 
sives and Socialists have offered an al- 
ternative bill, it is not to be expected that 
their measure will be adopted. The So- 
clalist Deputies, in attacking the Govern- 
ment’s bill, quote extensively from British 
Liberal attacks upon the British Army. 
The Socialist leader, M. van der Velde, de- 
clared the other day that the Socialist ideal 
was the abolition of a standing army in 
favor of a national militia on the basis of 
personal service. After censuring The 
Hague Conference and introducing much ir- 
relevant matter into his speech, M. van 
der Velde concluded by declaring that 
through Socialism alone could universal 
peace be insured, a sentiment which was 
loudly applauded by his followers. 

Next in importance to the Army Reform 
bill is one dealing with the revision of the 
rules of debate. The present measure gov- 
erning the subject has been found insuffi- 
cient to maintain order in even ordinary 
times of excitement. More or less drastic 
proposals have been put forward, including 
one which vests in the President the right 
of suspending any member on his own re- 
sponsibility; the general feeling is, how- 
ever, in favor of the safeguard adopted in 
the French and other Assemblies, which 
compels the Chair to take the view of the 
House before exercising its authority. As 
a compromise between these two systems 
M. Francotte has introduced a bill which 
is believed to have every prospect of be- 
coming a law. It runs as follows: 

“Temporary exclusion may be pro- 
nounced by the President against members 
of the Chamber who by cries, whistling; 
persistent interruption, or any similar 
manifestations, hinder the progress of the 
debate. A member or members may de- 
mand the right of discussing the decision 
for their expulsion during the space of fif- 
teen minutes. They may demand a show 
of hands on the decision of the President. 
Should the tumult be such that explana- 
tions of the members and consultation with 
the House are rendered impossible, the de- 
cision of the President takes full and im- 
mediate effect. Temporary exclusion may 
also be pronounced against any member 
who renders himself guilty of violence to- 
ward a colleague. A vote of censure is 
punishable by a fine of 200f., temporary ex- 
clusion by a fine of 500f., and 1,000f. in case 
of repetition during the same session. The 
member excluded may annul the effects of 
his exclusion from the day after it has 
bee: pronounced by a written declaration 
to the effect that he regrets having vio- 
lated the authority of the President.”’ 


Apropos of certain 
articles which have 
appeared in the Paris 
press on French ter- 
ritory in Germany, namely, the spots of 
ground on which stand the monuments of 
Turenne and Marceau, it is recalled that 
there exists near Frankfort, in Friedrich- 
shof, a colony of workingmen, 2,000 in 
number, who are the descendants of 
French Protestants who emigrated after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. These 
people have kept to the customs of their 
ancestors, as also to their language, which 
they are said to speak with perfect purity, 
with all the “‘ cachet" of phrasing of the 
grand siécle. Only French is spoken among 
themselves, and no marriages are made 
with the German families surrounding 
them 
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The Servian budget for 
1902, which has just been pre- 
sented to the Senate and the 
Skupshtina, estimates the 
revenue at 72,820,000f. and the expenditure 
at 72,815,000f., as compared with 74,018,070f. 
and 73,9092,542f., respectively, in the preced- 
ing year. The expenditure has thus again 
been reduced, being 1,175,542f. less than in 
1901. The army estimates, including the 
special additional tax of 1,700,000f. for ar- 
maments, which has hitherto not appeared 
in the budget, show a total expenditure of 
17,021,377f., which is about 3,000,000f. less 
than the amount for 1901, and more than 
5,000,000f. below that for 1900. The esti- 
mates for the other Ministerial depart- 
ments show no changes. For the adminis- 
tration of the monopolies 6,400,000f. have 
been set aside, and 10,422,000f. for the re- 
demption of the consolidated public debt, 
these amounts being the same as in 1901. 
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